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HONOURS OF 


Skinners Horse 


(lst DUKE OF YORK’S OWN CAVALRY) 


Bhurtpore Ghuznee, 1839 {{zhanistan. 1839 
Khelat - Candahar, 1842 - Maharajpore - Moodkee 
Ferozeshah f{liwal Kandahar, 1880 
Afghanistan, 1879-80 © Punjah Frontier - Pekin, 1900 
Afghanistan, 1919 France and Flanders, 1914-16 
N. W. Frontier, India, 1915) - ~— Baluchistan, 1918 


HONOURS OF DEWAR’S 


“White Label 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


medals honouring Dewar's 
White Label for Fucel- 
lence in Scotch Whisky, 


Award of the Queendand £ 
International Exhibition, 


1897 one of more than 60 





When next you're out recruiting Scotch, 
re-enlist that old campaigner, DEWAR’S 
White Label. You'll need no interpreter to 
tell you why this seasoned veteran has won 
more than 60 medals of honour for dis- 
tinguished service. Highball of the highlands, 


DEWAR’S White Label puts you **At Ease!” 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our contributors to our readers by bits of personal history 





ONG before the current photo craze 

hit the country, Harold W. Pripps was 
a famed cameraman of the outdoors. 
He took first prize in a hunting-big- 
game-with-a-camera contest a quarter 
of a century ago. Until 10 years ago 
he wrote reams on outdoors subjects. 
Since then he’s been too busy to indulge 
his writing hobby, but not too occupied 
to enjoy fishing. 

Pripps’s work takes him into every 
part of Wisconsin and northern Michi- 
gan. He’s an insurance executive whose 
home and headquarters are at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Despite new duties and added 
responsibilities, there are few streams 
and lakes in his territory with which 
Pripps doesn’t have an intimate fishing 
acquaintance. He’s held the Wisconsin 
dry-fly championship for tournament 
accuracy casting, by the way. But he 
doesn’t try for titles any more. Says he: 

“I found that the only time I could 
do tournament casting was during the 
fishing season. So fishing won out!” 

Golf takes a back seat with Pripps, 
too. He likes people, wants to know 
them well. “Fishing beats golf for get- 
ting close to a man,” he explains. “And 
you can’t eat a golf ball!” 

But Pripps doesn’t only take fish out 
of lakes and rivers. He helps stock 
them. He’s a charter member of the 
Milwaukee chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, and right now he’s president 
of that unit. 

Outdoor photography is still a hobby 
with Pripps. He has still another— 
maps. He didn’t like to unfold or unroll 
them. So, he tells us, “I papered the 
four walls of a study in my home with 
them. It’s a grand idea. Everyone likes 
it. At first I was at a loss about what 
to do with the ceiling. Then an interior 
decorator told me that it would be all 
right to paper that with maps too. Now 
I can travel anywhere at a moment’s 
notice.” 

You'll find Pripps’s article in this issue. 
It’s called “A Dude Goes Fishing.” But 
don’t let that word “dude” mislead you. 


HILE guns were still booming in 
the historic South African Boer War 
and while Cecil Rhodes was still a power 
at the southern end of the Dark Conti- 
nent, H. W. D. Longden was born in the 
colony of Southern Rhodesia, named 
after that fabulous diamond king. 
Into his_ less-than-twoscore years, 
Longden has packed more exciting ad- 
ventures than most men do into whole 
lifetimes. He’s had hairbreadth escapes 
from death, in regions remote from the 
farthest outposts of civilization, that 
seem like nightmares in retrospect. 
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Son of a Rhodesian pioneer who played 
a prominent part in South African poli- 
tics, Longden received his early educa- 
tion in the colony of his birth. Then he 
was sent to Cape Town, capital of Brit- 
ain’s South African dominion, and later 
for a year to France and Switzerland. 
When school and college days were over, 
he joined the Native Affairs Department 
in Southern Rhodesia. The department 
handled the native races. Longden 
spent much time at small outstations 
“in the blue.” He lived dangerously, 
stalking big game and seeking big fish 
in country where few white hunters 
and fishermen have been. 

Several years ago Longden left South 
Africa for London. He’s written two 
books—“Ways of the Veld Dwellers” 
and “Old Bayana’s Tales’—and is now 
at work on a third. 

As fond of athletics as of the outdoors, 
Longden was chosen a member of the 
Rhodesian rugby team. He’s an aviator 
too, holding a British pilot’s license. 
Life in the outdoors has brought him 
high honor as well as pleasure. He’s a 
Fellow of Britain’s Royal Geographical 
Society. 

When you read his fascinating article 
in this issue, “Sport Fishing in Crocodile 
Water,” you'll get a glimpse into a dare- 
devil career, 


F EVEN a man’s wife wonders just 
where he draws the line between his 
pastime and his work, it’s pretty hard to 
make the distinction clear. Anderson 
Cheavens tried. He was a frequent and 
enthusiastic fisherman, yes. Hadn't he 
learned to fish (after a fashion) at the 
age of 3? But, he went on, clinching 
his point, “I don’t make my living at 


fishing!’"» Money for the groceries comes 
from writing—which Cheavens does 
when he isn’t too busy angling. And 
angling, of course, has its points. Fish 


are good eating as well as extremely 
good fun. 

After writing the article, “Whole 
Worm or No Fish,” Cheavens decided 


it was time to get back to rod and reel. 


He spent 3 solid weeks fishing Texas 
streams and lakes just after the bass 
season had opened. Great injustice, 
from Cheavens’s standpoint, is that he 
has to get back to the typewriter every 
once in a while. 

“It is regrettable,” he says, “that one 
must take time from hobbies for work. 
I favor the 3-hour day... and may run 
for governor on that eminently practical 
platform.” 

In addition to being an accomplished 
fisherman, Cheavens is an ace fly tyer. 
Hunting, gardening, and woodworking 
are his other hobbies. “I doubt if your 
readers care,” he writes, “but I’m 31. 
I care. I wish I were 13.” 

Happy coincidence, says. Cheavens, is 
the fact that “Whole Worm or No Fish” 
was purchased the day his second 
daughter was born. But he’s a bit wist- 
ful about the money for the story: “That 
check took a weird hop just before it 


reached my glove—straight into the 
doctor’s mitt!” 
O YOU think of ~ 


the typical out- 
doorsman as fish- 
ing and hunting in 
the great prairie 
states of the Mid- 
west, or among the 
canyons of the 
Rockies? If you 
do, you're right— 
in part. But you 
haven't the whole 
story. There are 
outdoorsmen every- 
where, even within Harvard's cloistered 
walls. We're thinking of Robeson Bailey, 
who tells of a highly unusual fishing 
jaunt in “Two on a Raft.” 

His life work is education; his life 
joy the outdoors. Still a comparative 
youngster, he teaches at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. He follows 
the streams and roams the flelds near 
his home in Groton, Mass. There he 
has done significant conservation work, 
releasing pheasants in the woods, and 
planting trout in rivers and brooks. 

Bailey, graduated from Harvard in 
1929, began teaching there a year later. 
During his senior year in college he 
edited its literary magazine. Since then 
he’s kept his typewriter busy, in mo- 
ments spared from his teaching, or from 
the outdoor jaunts he loves to write 
about. And knows how to write about, 
we might add. 








N THE WORDS 


of her husband, 
Mary Bartol is “the only natural 
blonde in Hollywood.” Together they 


run a publicity office; but though 
Mary has written several million 
words glorifying the personalities 


and product of the California film 
capital, she is just a country girl at 
heart. Born of pioneer stock on a 








farm in Harford County, Md., she 
early absorbed a love of the outdoors. 

Mary took up shooting the year 
she married, beginning with a target 
.22. The reason was simple—husband 
X. Martin-Smith is one of the crack 
shots of the West Coast, and an able 
and enthusiastic teacher. “Gradually,” 
Mary tells us, “I became sufficiently 
proficient for Martin to take a chance 
on letting me use his Springfield. I 
loved it—even when it kicked me 
against a tree, first time I fired it.” 

She was a reluctant hunter at first, 
but a talk with a ranger in the Kai- 
bab Forest, who told of having to kill 
deer in midwinter to prevent their 
starving to death, made her an en- 
thusiast. Added impetus was given 
her hunting career, which includes 
a near-record buck, by the fact that 
Martin-Smith finds her an indispen- 
sable companion in the fleld. When 
you read “Midsummer Nightmare” 
you will understand why. 














CUNTENTs 








Only a noble whisky can 
make a noble highball! Hence 
1 jigger of OLD ANGUS 


2 or 3 ice cubes 
Add soda and stir 


Result — 
THE PERFECT SUMMER DRINK! 
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86 Proof ° Blended Scotch Whisky 
Copyright 1939, National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 
This aivertisement is intended tc omer ake roholic 
beverages for sale or deliv AN inany state < or ¢ unity 


wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof ‘te Nlegul 
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<A SHOW,, TO TRAVEL,” 


Fall Mixed 
Bag Hunts 


$1,000 will give you an 
all-inclusive trip of 
four weeks from Se- 
attle and return. Two 
weeks shooting. Serv- 
ice includes: steamer 
fares, planes, boats, 
horses, guide, ade- 
quate crew, license, 
ete. Also, individual- 
ly planned longer ex- 
peditions. 

On wie ’ 


wire DETAIL«S 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA ~. Box L - Anchurage, Alaska 


oR 





The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 
Without question one of the best 
equipped all-around fishing, hunt- 
ing and vacation camps in northern 
New Hampshire. Licensed Guides 
Main house and individual cabins. 
Also outlying camps on Diamond, 


A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 

Ideal for summer vacationist. Every convenience . . 
Every sport Canoeing and Mountain 
Climbing. 

ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
21 Log Cabins, all with baths, a large office. 
guides. Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. 
and map on request 








Swimming... 


Expert 
Vegeta- 
Booklet 








RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop 





The Wildest W ilds a 


FISH NORTHERN MAINE HUNT 


21 camps on different lakes and ponds. 20 to 40 
miles back from highway. Reached by team, canoe 
or airplane. No Old Ladies Home, but you'll be 
comfortable. Good guides—good eats—good sport. 
TROUT—DEER—BEAR! 


FRED McGOWAN 


ASHLAND MAINE 
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SMALL MOUTH 


BASS FISHING 





FOR LITERATURE AND MAPS WRITE 


OHIO’S LAKE ERIE 
VACATIONLAND 





WAYNE ST. SANDUSKY, OHIO 





WHERE THEY BITE EVERY DAY! 
ARPON—the fishing thrill of a lifetime— 
abound at Port Aransas. Stay at any of the 

charming places Port Aransas provides for 

you and catch your fill of 
Tarpon, Kingfish, Jackfish, Red Snapper 

Fishing grounds of Presidents. Every hour at 

Port Aransas is filled with adventure. For 

detailed information, write 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PORT ARANSAS . TEXAS 
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19+ 70%s_ | 9 


CHANNEL BASS 
Strike Best Sept. and early Oct. 
Details see May adv. 
Booklets. HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Mangt). 


and June 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


RY THIS OUT on your compass. In 

Washtenaw County, Mich., North 

Lake is south of South Lake, West 
Lake is south of South Lake, and east 
of both North and South lakes. Then, 
just to confuse you a little more, Clear 
Lake is often muddy, while Mud Lake 
is generally clear. And this mixing of 
names isn’t quite clear, either... Tuna 
fishermen of Bailey Island, Me., are 
boasting that one one day last season 


GOSH! 





island 
400 


taken off that 
scales for more than 
Many good catches of 
salmon reported this season 
River, Me., Yankeeland’s 


40 tuna were 
which hit the 
lb. each 
Atlantic 
from Dennys 
prize stream. 

Crystal Falls, Mich., citizens were get- 
ting up earlier than they wanted to in 
May. A woodpecker did a daily dozen 
at exactly 5 o’clock each morning on a 
large metal ball on top of a local school 
building. The ball, being hollow, made 
a perfect sounding board, and the noise 
reverberated for blocks. Appeals to a 
local conservation officer for suggestions 
proved fruitless. Residents didn’t want 
the reveille sounder killed, but they did 
want him mufflered Two alligators 
were recently taken from the Wabash 
River at Redhorse Bend, 2 miles south 
of Terre Haute, Ind. One was 6 ft. 2 in., 
the other 5 ft. 4 in. long. How did they 
get there? 

Commercial 
N.C., in May caught a channel 
weighing 75 lb. in a net near Ocracoke. 
This fish equals in size the largest ever 
reported. Was 53 in. long, with girth of 
385% in. A few days previously a boy 
aged 11 landed a 73-lb. bass with rod 
and reel, fishing Oregon Inlet from a 
boat ... Speaking of big fish, a 1,500-lb 
manta ray with a wing spread of nearly 
14 ft., was captured alive in May and 
placed on exhibition in the oceanarium 
at Marineland, Fla. This is the largest 
fish ever to be caught and kept alive in 
captivity. 

Farmer near Harper, Tex., found that 
his small chickens were disappearing. 
Mystery as to the thief was cleared up 
when farmer’s wife saw a young deer, 
which the family had made a pet, de- 
vouring chicks. State biologists decided 
that reason for the deer turning carniv- 
orous was due to lack of sufficient 
protein in its diet... Beyond the roads 
in Glacier National Park in Montana 
are more than three-quarters of a miil- 


fisherman of Ocracoke, 


bass 
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DEEP-SEA Game! 


Here's action on the 
every summer sport 
smashing tuna that coms 
Bate) 
famous battling blues. 
other 
ete a-) 


Angling, 


. marlin, albicore 


varieties 
City 


ctures¢ 


game 
in Atlantic 
|e eke) in pi 


surf{-casting from | 


bays 


beaches and Boardwalk piers 


cellent boats and equipment 


club house facilities Every 


and endless entertainmer 


all the 


hotels at a choice 


family. Large and 


t rate 


World's Fai: 
ticket via Ps 
One 


3 hours from Ne 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Mail Coupon or postcard for FREE Pictorial Booklet 
Room 202, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


hour 

















When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OuTpoor LIFE 











| SALMON— TUNA—TROUT—BASS 


A Paradise for all lovers of sport 
Deep Sea, River, Lake & Stream fishing 
Fighting Royal Chinooks—Golf—Clams & Crabs 
STREAMLINED TUNA 
Where the Columbia greets the Pacific 
28 mile Ocean Beach Speedway 
Boats and tackle for charter 
Cool Summers 
WRITE 


ROYAL CHINOOK 
WASHINGTON 


RE 


iLWACO 





TROPHIES 


 ~ your yn co JONAS. . . Get correce 

body posture, and proper delineation of muscles 
— PLUS artistry and epety gained in years 
of experience in studio and field. Write for prices. 


JONAS BROS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Other Studios: Mt. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 
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On the West's last frontier, at the famous Fly- 


ing U Ranch, with licensed and experienced 

guides, for 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep, Goats, 
Grizzly, Cinnamon, Brown, Black and 
White Faced Bear, Canada Geese, Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Great Variety of Ducks. 

Also good fishing. Rates and folders on request. 


FLYING U RANCH 














Jack Boyd 70-Mile House, B. C., Canada 
- 
GAME—GAME—GAME 
Take a full bag out this Fall. Hunt in 


British Columbia, where game is plentiful. 


MOOSE, ELK, SHEEP, GOAT 
BEAR (BLACK, BROWN & GRIZZLY) 
DEER (MULE AND WHITETAIL) 


Shots Cuaranteed 


GORDON 1. McKAY ATHALMER, B. C., CANADA 


HUN 











The Peace and Leard 
River Country of B.C. 
BEAR—SHEEP (Stonei & Fannin)—CARIBOU 
Explore and hunt in new territory. Fish for trout 
in virgin waters. Our experienced guides, thorough- 
ly familiar with Fort St. John to Telegram Creek 
territory, can lead you to the big ones. Fall hunts 
booking now. Best of references. 

K. F. McCusker, Ft. St. John, B. C., Canada 

Bear Exceptionally Plentiful This Year 


HUNT in IDAHO 


for 
ELK, DEER, GOAT and BIG 
HORN SHEEP 
Outfitter & Guide 
Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 


c _——— eee 


BEARTOOTH RANCH 


In the Montana Rockies — — Est. 1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park. No formality. All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing. 

ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT. 15 


Ed. J.tkerman Nye, Montana 
Marsh Miller Lake 
390 mi. No. of Chicago (8 hr. dr.) 

25 mi. No. of Eau Claire, Wis. 
Comfortable cottages among the pines. Step 
from your « ‘tage into your boat. And there's 
fish in that thar lake, too. 

Black Bass, Wall-eye, Northern Pike, Pan Fish 


Make reservations at once with 
_R. L. STEVENS, PROP. __ BLOOMER, Wisc. 




















YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 

: ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred. Reasonable rates. 


Hunting G Fishing — 
PROPERTIES 
for Sale or Lease 


. Adirondack * 
Fishing & Hunting Preserves 


500 to 2500 Acres for 90 cents an Acre 
Trout Streams, Ponds, & Camp Sites 
Accessible by Road 
CLOSE OUT SALE—PARCELS SELLING 
Prompt Action Necessary 


Fisher Forestry & Realty Co. 
Number Four P. O., Lewis Co., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Haliburton Highlands & Minden, Ontario 
Lakeshore lots, beautiful summer cottages, good 
farms, ideal sites for summer camps—very reason- 
able. Tourist information. Boats for sale or rent. 
Fishing and camping trips arranged. Bass and trout 
plentiful. Let us help you spend a wonderful vacation 
at one or more of the 555 names lakes in the Hali- 
burton Highlands. For information, write 


J. LORNE DAWSON, MINDEN, ONTARIO, CANADA 
General Insurance & Real Estate 
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lion acres of primeval wilderness which 
cannot be entered by the automobile. 
Of the entire park area, 81 percent is 
accessible only by trail. Pleasant news 
for the fisherman who hates to mix 
fishing with lunch litter, tin cans, and 
the smell of gas. 

Hot fishing tip from Maine. Duck, 
Junion, and West lakes up in the 
Nicatous region have good salmon and 
trout fishing. These waters not heavily 
fished, and produce consistently through- 


out season, says game warden Dan 
Malloy. 

Sharks are game fighters, yet are 
overlooked by many anglers for big 


game fish. To acquaint more fishermen 
with merits of shark as big game, East- 
ern tackle manufacturer is staging what 
is perhaps the first national shark-fish- 
ing contest. 


THE PORKIES LEFT 
US THE CABIN ANYWA 





Ontario Game and Fish 
HIS LAST SUMMER the black bass, 


pickerel, and Great Northern pike 
fishing was excellent on Manitoulin Is- 
land in Ontario. We had no trouble in 
taking our limit whenever we went after 
them. The lake trout also were hitting 
well in Lake Huron on the southwest 
side of the island. 

From there we went up north of Blind 
River, and caught some very fine moun- 
tain trout in Peak Lake. We found deer 
and bear were plentiful in that section. 

Then we went over to the Martin Riv- 
er, and spent three days in a canoe trip 
on that water. We fished Red Cedar 
Lake and Hangingstone Lake, catching 
some very good pickerel and black bass. 
We found plenty of pickerel in Marion 
and Panet lakes. There are many fine 
canoe trips you can take in that section. 
By going down the Martin River to 
Cedar Lake, west across Cedar Lake, 
then making a portage to the Timagami 
River and going up that river about 2 
miles; then portaging to Clear Lake, 
north across Clear Lake, portaging to 
an unnamed lake, and across it into 
Canada Lake, you will get some excel- 
lent salmon-trout fishing. 

During the 1937 season, 33 nice bucks 
and 6 bears were brought in at the 
place where we had our headquarters. 
—E. W. Hackenberg. 


Grand Teton Park Lakes 


IX YEARS of intensive fish planting 

in Grand Teton National Park trout 
waters has resulted in excellent fishing, 
according to Thomas Whitcraft, super- 
intendent. Last season many limit catches 
of cutthroats and Mackinaws were made 
in Jenny and Leigh lakes. The cut- 
throats were taken with dry flies and the 
Mackinaws by trolling. Bradley and Tag- 
gart lakes, reached by horse or by hik- 
ing, yielded many good catches of cut- 
throats weighing from 1 to 3 Ib. each. 
Phelps Lake, in the southern part of the 
park, was another productive water, the 
trout there being Eastern brook, cut- 
throats, and Mackinaws. Before this 
fish-planting policy was inaugurated, the 
lakes of the region were badly depleted. 
It is expected that, with continued stock- 
ing, the park will become famous for its 
fishing. 








You Can't Miss Them At 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, Seal, Trout 


SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS, $100-$135 
Aug. 30 to Oct. 25—Write for Folder: 


Anticosti Shipping Co., Box 69, 
Montreal, P. 9. 








Lake St. John 


NORTHERN QUEBE 


District 
Speckled Trout - — QOuananiche 
Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
lea territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Quananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 


SPECKLED TROUT & SALMON 
Ss 


Good fishing all summer. nd your vacation 
with us. Travel by canoe—hunt and fish over 
leased and protected streams, lakes and ponds 
(700 sq. mi. of territory). Stop in comfortable 
log cabins. Best of guides and food. Rates rea- 
sonable. Folder on request. Excellent Hunting 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30 for Deer, Bear and Birds. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 


E. F. Fox, Box |, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


accepts only the most representative 


CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 
and OUTFITTERS 


for these columns 
If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 


KOOKAGAMING LODGE 


And Fishing Club, Sudbury District, Northern Ont. 


GAME FISHING AT ITS BEST! 


Kookagaming Lake, off the beaten path, unexcelled 
fishing for salmon and grey trout, adjoining lakes for 
small mouth bass, pickerel, northern pike and mus- 
kies. log ——. epecent table. Guides, 
boats and fishing licen Reasonable rates. YOU 
WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED AT KOOKAGAMING. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


G. S. WRIGHT. CRERAR P.O., ONTARIO 


Northland Moose Camps 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 
Virgin territory—open Sept. 15 
Write for information 


NORTHLAND MOOSE CAMPS 
P. 0. Box 78 Kenora, Ontario 
555 LAKES! Filled with Trout 
® and Black Bass 


In Ontario’s Highlands of Haliburton 
Finest lake fishing, and pA s bears from Terente. September 
an ideal month for good catches. Fine accommodati guides, 
Sool. cabins. We Suet “+ givin; sportsmen ona their fam 
ilies memorable vacations. ing hunting parties now. Send 
for interesting information 


Deer Plentiful .. 


WINDOVER FISHING CAMPS 
Minden, Ontario Canada 


CLARKE & CROMBIE CAMPS 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


At Nestor Falls, Ont., Canada 


MUSKIES 


Bass, Northern Pike, Wall-eyed Pike, Trout 


Full camp accommodation or housekeeping 
cabins. Folder on request. 
































- Shots Cuaranteed! 








CANADA’S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 1: tins: 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


0. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 
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Fishing Along Saint Lawrence 


FFERSON COUNTY, IN NEW 

YORK, has some excellent fishing for 
species which include not only all the 
game fish to be found in other fresh wa- 
ters in the State, but also the lordly mus- 
kie. Here may be found as fine black- 
bass fishing as anywhere, while brook 
trout, pike, pickerel, and lake trout are 
abundant. 

Working out of Cape Vincent, Chau- 
mont, Henderson Harbor, Sacket Har- 
bor, and Three Mile Bay, excellent 
catches of black bass, lake trout, and 
pickerel can be made and, if you’re lucky, 
big muskellunge. Guides, boats, and ac- 
commodations of all kinds are available. 

The fishing in the Saint Lawrence 
River for bass and muskies has long 
been famous, and it’s still good. Good 
centers are Alexandria Bay, Clayton, 
Fisher’s Landing, Goose Bay, and Thou- 
sand Island Park. Here too there are 
plenty of accommodations of all kinds, 
as-well as boats and guides. 

Working out of Theresa, Redwood, or 
Oxbow, you can fish the numerous lakes 
in the Indian River region. There are 15 
of them, and there is good fishing for 
bass, pickerel, lake trout, and pike, with 
muskies as an additional attraction. 
Boats, cottages, guides, and living ac- 
commodations are also available. 

There are trout streams throughout 
the county which give good sport. 








Pine Lake in Wisconsin 


OR wall-eyes, I know of no better lake 

than Pine Lake, 10 miles north of 
Crandon, Forest County, Wis. Last year 
a party of 16 fishermen caught 76 wall- 
eyes there in one day, not one of the fish 
being less than 4 Ib. Housekeeping cot- 
tages are available, as well as those in 
which you can sleep and then take your 
meals in a main dining room. Boats and 
minnows are to be had at the lake. 
Farther north, around Tomahawk, there 
are many lakes with the same species of 
fish. The Flowage, about 50 miles north 
of Woodruff, Oneida County, is the best- 
known muskie water in the State—Geo. | 
G. DeBrouz. 
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Sport in the Northwest 


HE TRIP DOWN the Rogue River 

from Grants Pass to Gold Beach, 
Oregon, gives fishing for trout, steel- 
heads, and salmon. The deer hunting 
is a cinch on that trip, but the deer are 
all the small Pacific bucks. Mule deer 
and pheasant are in eastern Oregon, 
north of John Day, in the Blue Moun- 
tains. The fishing in that section, dur- 
ing the hunting season, isn’t so good. 

Rogue River trips are arranged for 
well in advance. You can get your guide 
in Grants Pass. 

The best hunting in Washington is 
way over on the eastern side, near the 
Idaho line. 

The Oregon deer season opens Septem- 
ber 20. For combined fishing and hunt- 
ing you should shove off from Grants 
Pass at about that time, if you take the 
Rogue River trip, and figure on two 
weeks going down the river.—Frank 


Rogers. | 
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@\ PRIZE 
TMUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been cought at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the post 25 years prove this statement. The <a 
World's Record Musky came from these waters. 

Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Deer and Duck hunting. Six camps. Comfort® 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fitted. Write for folder. 


E. Calvert 
RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO” 


_ 














“LAKE OF 
THE WOODS” 


| MOOSE HUNTERS... 
Attention! 


One of the best moose areas in Northwestern 
Ontario. Season opens Oct. 15th. Log cabins 
situated right in moose country. Only six hunters 
handled at one time. Write for folder. 
GILBERT & WASHBOURN 

Ontario, Canada 
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~ RESULTS GUARANTEED! ~— 
Fish & Hunt at “BERRY LODGE," 


DRYBERRY LAKE 
Muskies, Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-eyes. Moose, Deer, 
Bear, Ducks, Partridge. Fishermen are now get- 
ting limit catches. Hunting starts Sept. 15. New 
modern camps & equipment. First class home cooked 
meals. For folder and information, write or wire 


ART VICK, "BERRY LODGE" 
DRYBERRY LAKE, via KENORA, ONT., CANADA 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 

© your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, ting, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder, Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
_Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont., Canada 


Want a Grand Canoe Trip? 


Camp out in the woods without another soul 
within miles. See Moose, deer and bear every day. 
Get finest SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, 
WALL EYE AND NORTHERN PIKE fishing. Re- 
mote spot in northern Ontario, yet only overnite 
from Toronto. Costs you $3.50 a day, everything 
found. Write or wire. 


ART GROUT, CHAPLEAU, ONTARIO, CANADA 
































: WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
are prize trophies. The World’s 
Record—58\, lbs.—was taken by 
one of our guests. Lake Trout un- 
usually plentiful in May, early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-ceyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. 
Best equipment. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send forillustrated folder. 


reen’s Camps 
awe NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 
LAKE OF THE WOOOS 

























Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE'sirxs0" 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 


A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 
ther inf n write 

 & Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 














WANT MUSKIES se 68 
Just discovered ... two new Musky Lakes! 
Big Muskies and Plentiful. 
3ass, Walleye and Trout Fishing 


Clean Cabins—Excellent Food 
Write for Folder and Rates 


ARROWHEAD CAMPS ontsriclConede 


Lake of the Woods 


Good 

















Dalseg’s Camp 


Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay on Lake of The 
Woods, where you will get PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE 
TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Frances 
Highway. Open May Ist—all accommodations guar- 
anteed. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 





“Muskie Isle” 
FISHING CAMP 


Located on the West Arm of Lake Nipissing. Not 
a ‘‘dude’’ lodge... but a Northwoods Fishing and 
Hunting camp for the sportsman who enjoys real 
fishing and outdoor life. Write for information to 
_V. BOUFFARD, ST. CHARLES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


LAKESIDE LODGE 


On the Nipigon-Schreiber Highway 
THE FINEST FISHING SPOT IN CANADA 
Speckled Trout, Rainbow Trout, Lake Trout, 
Small-mouth Bass, Coasters, Steelhead, Walleye, 
Nor. Pike Boats. Guides. First class meals. 
Innerspring beds. Heated cabins. Open July Ist. 
Write for reasonable rates, map, folder, etc., to 
The Manager, Lakeside Lodge, Rossport, Ont., Canada 

















anhencmenme uiet 


six POINT LODGE 


the beaten trail’’ 
A fortunately eiiied I © th ABIN camp in Canada’s pine forests 
n accessible fastness surrounded by many lakes. Practically 


unfished. BASS—TROUT 


canioeing—bathing—exploring 
Fresh. meats, cream and vegetables. Home cooked food and lots 
of it. Clean white sheets. Hudson’s Bay blankets. Elevation 1400 
feet. Drive to door. Rates $4.00 per day. Gu ides, motors. Furn 
ished housekeeping wy alow, $25 per week. d for folder 
L. B. Greene, Room 1305, 220 E. N.Y. 
AFTER JUNE ist—PAUDASH, ONTARIO, CANADA. 











Everything GOOD at GOODWIN’S 


Cleanliness, courtesy, reasonable rates. New fur- 
nished cabins, tents, outboards, canoes, rowboats, 
efficient courteous guides. Beautiful lakes. Best 
of reference. 
Salmon Trout, Mountain Trout, Speckled Trout 
Great Northern Pike, Golden Pickerel 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game and Birds 


GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
Nicholson, Ontario, C-nada 
Main Line, C.P.R., Near Chapleau, On-a..> 


| BASS, MUSKIES, TROUT 


Fighting Fish! in Screened cabins. Home cone 

Algonquin ‘Sandy beaches. Outfitted trips. 

Weenrs Comfort and seclusion far from 

* beaten auto roads. Sport for 

entire family. Send for folder. 

LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 

Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, 
Via Box 38, Pembroke 





Pipestone Falls Lodge 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
beaten paths to Bassweod Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. American plan, store, canoe trips, 
log cabins with electric lights, showers, etc. 


. M. J. Conorton, Prop. 











CAMP 
CANOE 
ISH 


fun as the veteran. 
Stag—or with the family 








Write Bob Watts, 


Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - 
Manager, Ely, 


Luxury or rough it 
- Basswood Fishing Lodge 


Minnesota, for booklet 








Box 137 


In the U aapotiiod w Gascnce of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 





















OR SOME time now the anglers of 
America have been paying for the 
privilege of catching hatchery-raised 
trout. We may not like the idea of 
hooking a speckled beauty that has spent 
a good proportion of his life in a rearing 
pond on a diet of beef liver, but the fact 
remains that a sizable number of the 
trout in our streams today owe their 
existence to artificial propagation. 

Last year the sportsmen of the nation 
supposedly had a chance of landing 8 
trout apiece which were born and raised 
in federal hatcheries. These fish were 
expensively brought into a watery world; 
given a mother’s care; nurtured until 
they were of legal size or better; and then 
were released in the myriad streams 
that vein and lattice these United States. 

During the past several years the 
Bureau of Fisheries has deposited a good 
many million trout fry and fingerlings in 
the waters of America—the idea being, 
of course, that these fish will justify their 
high-priced existence by a noteworthy 
scrap on the business end of a rod. 

But how many of them end their 
careers in such praiseworthy fashion? 
Frankly and sadly, very, very few. 

Thousands are killed almost immedi- 
ately by being dumped into streams so 
badly polluted that state legislatures 
prohibit people from swimming in them. 
More thousands meet a quick end by 
being released in waters which, although 
reasonably clean, are totally unsuited 
for trout. Others suffer a lingering 
death by starvation in waters almost 
barren of aquatic life. And, possibly 
most stupid of all, yet other thousands 
perish by reason of being planted in 
streams which are known to dry up 
every summer! 

The situation as it stands today is 
this: For better or worse, the hatchery 
is with us; and it must be admitted that 
artificial propagation is a vital necessity 
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A chemist determin- 
ing theacidityof awa- 
ter sample. Such tests 
are needed to reveal 
the presence of mat- 
ter harmful to fish 


Use of the fine net 
below enables the 
field workers to de- 
cide if organic food 
is present in suffi- 
cient quantity to 
justify restocking 





if we are to get any angling at all in 
some sections of the country, especially 
in the crowded East and near large 
metropolitan areas. 

In all fairness, it must be acknowledged 
that the federal and state fish culturists 
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ousing Project For Trout 


are doing a good job of raising trout; but, 
to repeat, nobody seems to pay much 
attention to what happens to them after 
they leave the rearing ponds. The old 
order of “millions for hatcheries, but not 
one cent for investigation” still prevails. 

During the fiscal year 1938 the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries planted 7 million 
grayling and 6 kinds of trout: cutthroat, 
30 million; Eastern brook, 20 million; 
rainbow, 13 million; Loch Leven, 3 
million; steelhead, 2 million; and lake 
trout, 1% million. That makes a total of 
close to 70 million trout, all of which, 
with the exception of lake trout, were 
supposedly for the benefit and pleasure 
of the sportsman. Quite a nice mess of 
fish—if they landed in anglers’ creels. 
But did they? The answer is that most 
of them decidedly did not. 

Back in 1937 the U.S. Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Fisheries, deciding to 
make a joint study of this vital question, 
chose Squaw Creek in Shasta National 
Forest, Calif., as a typical stream in the 
West upon which to conduct a test 
program. 

Here’s what was learned about Squaw 
Creek: Previous to 1937—from 1932 to 
1936, to be exact—10,000 Eastern brook, 
120,000 rainbow, and 140,000 Loch Leven 
trout were released in that stream. Pre- 
sumably, a good proportion of them had 
reached adult size and were still living 
by 1937. A careful tabulation of the 1937 
angler catch revealed that 2,504 trout 
were taken from Squaw Creek that 
year. Of this number, 2,497 were rain- 
bows. And although 140,000 Loch Levens 
were planted during the preceding 4 
years, only 7 were caught during 1937. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Even when hatchery fish have been released under favorable conditions, it's important 
to check results. A representative count of noses can be obtained by seining, as above 
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Rehousing Project for Trout 


(Continued from page 6) 


No Eastern brook trout whatever were 
recorded. 

It is evident from this record that 
Eastern brook and Loch Levens can’t 
get along in Squaw Creek. Despite this, 
they had been planted for a number of 
years and it wasn’t until 1937 that any- 
body took the trouble to learn whether 
these plantings were doing any good. 

Obviously there are two courses of 
action to pursue in a case like this. The 
first is to find out why Loch Leven and 
Eastern brook trout do not survive in 
Squaw Creek, and to correct the situa- 
tion. Failing this, the other method 
would be to stick to rainbows alone. 

A similar set-up exists in Fish Lake 
in the Umpqua National Forest in Ore- 
gon. In 1937 the Forest Service reported 
that 5,946 trout were caught in that 
body of water. Of this number, 5,878 
were native rainbows and only 68 were 
Eastern brook trout. No other species 
were caught. In spite of this, 20,000 cut- 
throat and 40,000 Eastern brook trout 
were released during the preceding 
years. What became of these fish? To 
date, nobody knows. 


HESE are but two illustrations of 

what has been learned about the re- 
sults of plantings in certain specified 
streams that have been carefully 
studied. But what about the hundreds 
of thousands of miles of other streams 
throughout the nation concerning which 
there is practically no knowledge at all? 
The number of streams stocked with 
fish in the United States is enormous. 
(There are more than 70,000 miles of 
them in national forests alone.) 

Daily the Bureau of Fisheries re- 
ceives requests for trout fry and finger- 
lings. They come from congressmen 
and senators, from angling clubs and 
state and local officials. In many in- 
stances these requests are for political 
purposes only, and no attempt is made 
to ascertain whether the streams for 
which they are destined are fit for 
them to live in. 

The solution to the problem is ob- 
viously to find out the condition of our 
lakes and streams—what species of fish 
they can support, and how aquatic con- 
ditions can be improved—and plant fish 
accordingly. 

New Hampshire and New York are 
already doing that very thing. For 
others to follow suit would require no 
more personnel than now exists within 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and the 
various state game and fish commis- 
sions. There are trained men within 
both governmental administrations who 
are willing and able to undertake this 
work, and who have done it success- 
fully in the past; but they are hampered 
by lack of funds. 

As an example of what can be done, to 
date 3,477 miles of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries have been surveyed 
by Bureau of Fisheries scientists. The 
condition of every foot of the river is 
now known, pointing the way to im- 
proving conditions and raising the pro- 
duction level of all forms of its aquatic 
life. 

With inland fishing what it is today, 
it is evident to even the most casual 
sportsman that the process of dumping 
large quantities of fingerlings into 
streams and lakes is not resulting in 
better angling. More must be learned 


about aquatic conditions which the fish 
will encounter when released, if we are 
to reap any reasonable benefit from ex- 
tensive stocking operations. 

Two streams that look alike to the 
layman, may differ widely in their abil- 
ity to support fish. One species of trout 
will thrive where another perishes, as 
in the case of Squaw Creek: In many 
instances waters deficient in food sup- 
ply can be built up by introducing nec- 
essary aquatic life, thus transforming 
the body of water into an excellent hab- 
itat for trout. Pools and riffles can be 
constructed; the current slowed down 
or speeded up, as desired; and weed 
beds and aquatic vegetation planted in 
strategic spots. 

Adequate surveys can also reveal 
what stocking methods are necessary. 
The addition of fry and small finger- 
lings may suffice to build up the yield 
capacity of one brook, while another, 
which is heavily fished, may require 
planting of legal-sized fish. 

So it goes—each body of water pre- 
sents its own problem. Not until those 
separate problems are solved, are we 
going to get anywhere near the angling 
commensurate to the splendid work of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. If there is not 
some sound sense displayed in deter- 
mining the condition of streams and 
lakes into which expensively reared 
trout are poured, anglers are still going 
to pay for licenses—and end up by catch- 
ing few fish. 

A practical banker would throw a fit 
if he were asked to invest a million dol- 
lars in a business venture which gave 
absolutely no assurance of any return. 
Yet that is exactly what most of the 
many state and federal hatcheries are 
doing today and will continue to do un- 
less some attention is paid to the wa- 
ters into which the fish are planted. 

There have been a lot of rehousing 
projects instigated lately by the federal 
government. It is no exaggeration to 
state that trout need a rehousing project 
too; for they, like humans, need food, 
oxygen, and decent surroundings if they 
are to thrive. 

Anglers, wake up and register your 
protest!—Cleland van Dresser. 





Live Trout For Sale 


Trout for private fishing grounds. Any kind or size 
up to five pounds. Guaranteed live delivery and to 
thrive if we approve your water. Come and see 
how we do it and try your luck at catching them 


FIN ’N FEATHER CLUB, DUNDEE, ILL. 
(12 mi. north of igin on Route 25.) 





Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
penetration, and another to figure the lead of a fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both an- 
gles but he haswritten his book from thestandpointof 
the ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. 
If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging distance and figuring 
directions are problems about which an expert can 
tell you something, you will find all this—and more 

discussed definitely and simplyin ‘‘Wing Shooting.”’ 
88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 89. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















AUGUST, 1939 


Attracts 7 Ducks! BIG DISCOUNT 
until Aug. Sept. delivery. TER- 
RELL’S ton re sremne, double- 
size seed for Fall sowing = twice 
as much duck feat Also plant quick- 
growing DUCK’S MEAT Now for Fall 
1939 duck food. SPECIAL! Bu. $3; 5 
bu. $12.50. Wild Celery, Muskgrass— 
FULL LINE LEGAL DUCK FOODS. 
Folder. Write— 
Terrell’s, 487 ABlock, Oshkosh, Wis. 





iant Wild Rice 


| 15,000 PHEASANTS 


| Special prices to State Departments, Shooting 
| Preserves, Field Trial and Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


300 MATURE COCKS 

Immediate delivery 

Foundation Stock Our Specialty 
(Beacon Game Bird Feed Used Exclusively) 


THE HUNTSWELL GAME FARMS, INC. 


Route 167, Simsbury, Conn. Phone 76-2 
(A Private Shooting Preserve) 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results. 
Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing qrounds. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 36 others gee ribed in free 
illustrated book. ite, describe 
grounds, and receive Yoo plantng 
adviceand book. Many years experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC uaeers 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, onsin 












LEGAL DUCK FOODS! 


Plant NOW to attract and hold wild 
ducks THIS FALL! Our quick- 
growing legal duck food plants will 
insure better sport on your place this 
scason. Write today, describe place; 
we'll send suggestions, illustrated 
book FREE! LOWEST PRICES, 
GROWTH GUARANTEED! 
j WILD LIFE NURSERIES — 

P. 0. Box 711C 


Let us inapect and plant your place. The ‘cont is low. 











—- LARGE MOUTH 


BASS 


Direct from the World’s Largest Fish- 
eries for Fall delivery. All sizes. Write 
for special prices. 
GRASSYFORK FISHERIES, Inc., 
Dept. C Martinsville, ind. 














e BLACK BASS « 


Crappie and Bluegills 
For Restocking 


Place your orders now for Fall planting. 

Live delivery guaranteed to any point USA or Canada. 
A. M. PACKER 

Dept. O 
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LOW PRICES 
Send for Catalog. 
Complete line of materials 
for Bird and Animal Pens 

BUSSEY PEN 
PRODUCTS CQ. 
GIG1 West 65th Strect, 
CBICAGO, L. 
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Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MINK Yc." $2599 


Platinum fox priced on request. 

All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
betore acceptance. 

My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





24 
Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top aw 

at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 5. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 








ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. Y. 








Eastern Mink 


If interested in our high 
grade 1939 stock write for 
> prices and terms for sum- 
mer and fall delivery. Our 
new folder ‘“Mink Raising 
\ for Profit and Pleasure” 
mailed for 25 cents. 


_ DAVIS FUR FARMS 
Fa ea RL No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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They Demand Their Rights! 


EDITOR "M READY to start 
Outdoor Life: a one-woman war 
against sportsmen! 


How about us sportswomen? Why don’t 
we share the same clubs, rifle ranges, 
hunting trips, and round-table discus- 
sions? They’re always open to any 
neophyte sportsman, yet an orthodox 
sportswoman gets the cold shoulder— 
just because she’s a woman! 

Personally I own a shotgun, target 
rifle, deer rifle, light and heavy ocean- 
fishing tackle, and ideal trout tackle. 
Yet when any invitations are being ex- 
tended for fishing or hunting trips, do 
I receive one? No! A thousand times 
no! 

Like a cowed dog I sit home while 
friend husband borrows my equipment, 
loses my hooks, shoots my shells, and 
then comes home to tell me the trip was 
wonderful!—Mrs. D. V. Parke, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


WHAT 0O You 
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ERE’S one woman 

who isn’t afraid to 
express what’s on her 
mind. Women have as good a right to 
take part in outdoor sports as men. 
Here in Wisconsin you'll find women 
who can handle a gun, rod, or boat, as 
well as most men. They get the game 
and fish too! 

On the other hand, I’ve heard there 
are some men who come North to fish 
yet never even get into a boat. They 
buy sports clothes and high-priced fish- 
ing tackle, and bring along plenty of 
liquid refreshments which, by the way, 
aren't necessary. The lakes are full of 
good water! 

Some manage to lie on the docks and 
get a good coat of tan and buy a few 
fish to take home. You certainly can’t 
call them sportsmen!—Mrs. M. P. Rew- 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ter, Wausau, Wis. 
Recalls Good Old Days 
EDITOR HAT article about 


Fred Kimble, the 
“Scattergun King,” re- 
called to many of us old-timers the days 
when—forgive my bluntness—shooting 
skill was a whole lot better than it is 
now. It had to be. Where there were 
open seasons, they were a lot longer 
than they are now. There was a lot more 
game to shoot, and hunters didn’t just 
spend a day or two a year in the fields. 
They went often. And, in my opinion, 
it takes a whole lot more skill to bring 
down a rocketing grouse or a bulleting 
teal than it does to blaze away at skeet. 

I recall the live-pigeon shoots that 
used to be very popular in Pennsylvania, 
but which were wiped out by humane- 
society agitation. There was a row of 
lath crates containing the pigeons; be- 
hind them were the gunners. At a 
signal the door of a crate would be 
opened, and out would go the pigeon 
for freedom. The gunner would blaze 
away. If he missed, there on the out- 
skirts of the shooting field was a line 
of outsiders—men and boys with guns 
who would shoot at any such birds— 
and it was a lucky pigeon that got by 
that firing line. 
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We live in a different world today, 
and I'll be cussed if I think it’s as good 
a world to live in as 50 years ago. Those 
days made rugged individualists. Today 
we've all got to fit into set patterns. I 
got a pleasing whiff of the old times 
from “Scattergun King.”—R. G. Young, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Must Have Been Rattled 


EDITOR HERE is so much 
Outdoor Life: popular misinfor- 

mation about snakes 
and their habits that it is well for the 
outdoorsman to be familiar with the 
facts. If you take local statements as 
the truth, you may often be led astray. 
For instance, a number of years ago I 
was trout fishing in Pike County, Pa., 
which has long been famous for the 
number of its rattlesnakes. I was 
boarding at the house of a man of mid- 
dle age, who had spent many years in 
timbering and guiding. You would 
have thought him qualified in woods 
lore. But he told me that one time, 
when he was making his way to the 
lumber camp where he was working, 
he stepped on something that was soft. 
It rolled beneath his feet, and he knew 
that it was a snake. Before he could 


MY SNAKE ALWAYS 
HITS ! 
HIC 








jump back, the snake, a big rattler, 
had struck him in the shoulder. He 
said that at the time he had on a very 
heavy flannel shirt, and that the fangs 
didn’t penetrate. Now as the man was 
nearly 6 ft. tall, he credited that snake 
with a strike of about 5 ft—an im- 
possibility. Authorities say that 3 ft. 
is about the maximum distance for the 
strike of any rattlesnake, however big. 
—George B. Wessel, New York, N. Y. 


Which Fish Is Best? 


EDITOR "VE JUST read the 
Outdoor Life: article, “Primer for 
Ocean Fishermen,” by 
C. Blackburn Miller. I don’t agree with 
him when he says the albacore isn’t a 
good food fish, and when he adds that 
the bonito is better. Here on the Pacific 
Coast, the albacore is considered one of 
the best food fish in the ocean. The meat 
is nice and white, and there’s no strong 
taste or smell. On the other hand, the 
bonito is dark, strong, and oily in taste. 
You can’t even buy a bonito at any of 
the fish markets, while the albacore 
brings the highest price of any fish sold. 
—H. 8. Merritt, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Black Bass for China 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OR your extremely 

interesting letter, re- 
lating to the stocking 
of our reservoir with a predatory fish, 
I must express my deepest thanks. I 
was of the opinion that the black bass, 
owing to the widely varied conditions 
in which it is found, would in all 
probability be suitable, and I was very 
pleased indeed to see that this excellent 
sporting fish was the subject of your 
recommendation. I am writing to the 
Wisconsin Fish and Game Commission 
as you suggested, and I trust that within 
the next 12 months I will be able to 
communicate with your good self, giving 
encouraging news of the experiment.— 
H. C. 8. McComb, Macao, South China. 


Do They Hibernate? 


EDITOR ERNANDO CHAI- 
Outdoor Life: PETTI, in his arti- 

cle regarding prairie- 
dog hunting, mentions that prairie dogs 
hibernate during the winter. 

I doubt that they do. At any rate I 
doubt if they are very consistent hiber- 
nators. I have shot them every month 
of the year in north central Colorado.— 
P. F. Van Sickle, Denver, Colo. 


Indiana Has Superstitions 


EDITOR "CUPERSTITIONS 
Outdoor Life: of the Outdoors” 

was good. Let’s have 
more articles like it. But my guess is 
that the writer hasn’t been around in 
Indiana very much, or he’d have men- 
tioned some of the beliefs a lot of us 
Hoosiers have. 

For instance, I know men who, when 
they go hunting, won’t wear any brand- 
new article of outdoor clothing. Every- 
thing, from top to toe, must be wrin- 
kled, soiled, and semi-disreputable as 
to looks. As a matter of fact, a good 
way for a battle to start in my house 
is for the little woman to stick my 
khaki hunting coat or pants into the 
wash, or send them to the cleaners. I 
shudder to think of it. When we fel- 
lows in the corn belt have to get a new 
hunting coat or pair of pants, we like 
to smear them up a bit before we take 
down the old scattergun and go out to 
work on the birds. If your hunting luck 
is bad, maybe you look too nice when 
you go in the field.—K. Burton, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


CHANGE A TIRE OR 
SOME THING, AND 
YOUR. HUN TING 
CLOTHES WONT, 
STAY NEW: 
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Protect Coyotes? 


EDITOR eo NO expert on wild- 
Outdoor Life: life, especially when 

it comes to coyotes. 
In fact, I don’t even live in their terri- 
tory. But I certainly do doubt Jim 
Moody’s words saying that they are 
such sheep killers. 

On the other hand, I agree with Leon 
V. Almirall that the result of killing off 
these coyotes is seen in the increasing 
number of jacks that are overrunning 
the land. From what I hear the coyotes 
are getting pretty low in numbers, and 
need protection.—J. P. Rogers, Beverly, 
Mass. 


"VE JUST read what 
Jim Moody said 
about killing off the 
coyotes. I think Leon V. Almirall is 
completely right. We should protect the 
coyotes. If we don’t, there won’t be 
anything to hunt in this territory, and 
the jack rabbits will clean people out. 

We've always raised cattle, and we’ve 
never lost any calves. Let the sheep men 
put a bounty on the coyotes for pro- 
tection. We'll keep them down, but we'll 
only kill them when the fur is prime so 
it won’t be wasted.—Neil Kulbeck, Big 
Sandy, Mont. 


Colorado Comeback 


EDITOR P. SHANNON said 
Outdoor Life: ein a recent letter, 
“As a sportsman, I 
sure don’t like the way they hunt deer 
in Colorado.” I should like to have this 
California gentleman know that we 
Colorado sportsmen do not appreciate 
his feeling toward us as a whole. I will 
agree that the Arthur Hawthorne Car- 
hart hunt to which he referred, was a 
disgrace. But it is unfair and unsports- 
manlike to judge all Colorado hunters 
by the few mentioned in the Carhart 
article. 
So far as fire, deaths, and property 
damage in the field are concerned, Colo- 
rado sportsmen have a top-notch rating. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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As a Colorado sportsman, I don’t in- 
tend to sit around and let a Californian 
run down the fine men we have here in 
Colorado who hunt for the fine sport 
that hunting is—C. Norman Brown, 
Victor, Colo. 


Snake-and-Fish Fight 


EDITOR READER recently 
Outdoor Life: told about seeing 

a snake catch a fish. 
I arrived a little too late to see the 
snake grab the fish, but I saw the fight 
that followed. 

I was riding the range beside the 
Trinity River one day when I heard a 
mighty disturbance in the shallow water 
near the shore. Getting off my horse, I 
eased up to see what all the fuss was 
about. I found a snake, a water moc- 
casin, had a catfish by the back of the 
fish’s neck just as a cat would have a 
mouse. The fish, I judge, must have 
weighed 12 to 15 lbs. The snake was 
about 3% ft. long and fully as large 
around as a half-gallon bucket. 

The snake was wrapped around a 
small bush, and the fish was trying to 
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pull away toward deep water. When- 
ever the snake felt himself losing ground, 
he’d unwind and fling himself to the 
next bush around which he would quick- 
ly wrap his body. When the fish stopped 
fighting for an instant, the snake wrap- 
ped itself tighter around the bush using 
every ounce of strength and every foot 
of length that he had. This was repeated 
again and again as fish and snake 
fought. 

After watching the battle for a while, 
I lifted the rifle to my shoulder and shot 
the snake just back of the head. Pulling 
hard, the fish got loose and headed for 
deep water. The dead snake’s head had 
been pulled from its body and was still 
attached to the fish as it swam away. 
C. B. Tune, Guinda, Calif. 


Again: Fox vs.. Mink 


EDITOR USTIN LADD 
Outdoor Life: wanted to know 

which was the hardest 
on game—mink or fox. I have been in 
the woods most of my life, and I have 
caught lots of mink and fox. I have 
studied the habits of both. And I be- 
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lieve it’s true that fox and mink eat 
muskrats and birds. 

A fox will start after a chicken and 
he will get it if you don’t kill him first 
You can’t just frighten him away. But 
you can frighten a mink away. Further- 
more you never hear of a mink killing 
lambs. The fox will kill lambs and 
opossum too. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the fox is more destructive than the 
mink.—J. F. Altizer, Newhall, W. Va. 


R. LADD said he 

would like some 
information concern- 
ing the relative destructiveness of fox 
and mink, both of which are very plenti- 
ful in this section. 

I once found that a mink had killed 
six rabbits in a single night. Another 
time I found that a fox had killed two 
muskrats in one night. Both get their 
share of small game. But I believe it 
would be very difficult for anyone to 
prove that the fox kills many game 
birds after snow covers the ground.— 
Jack G. Storm, La Fargeville, N. Y. 


Simplified Laws Wanted 


EDITOR HREE hearty ban- 
Outdoor Life: zais for the monthly 
fish and game laws! 
As long as state legislatures and Fish 
and Game commissions amuse them- 
selves with frequent tinkering with the 
laws, so long will there be a need for 
this up-to-date summary you give. 
Just why should there be, in so many 
states, the numerous county exceptions 
or even local exceptions? A_ fellow 
plans to spend his vacation in Hicks’ 
Siding because he hears that there’s 
good fishing in Dingleberry Pond. Then 
he gets a brilliant idea and looks up 
the full version of the state fishing laws, 
and finds that Dingleberry Pond is 
closed until 1942. So he changes his 
plans and decides to go to Swamp 
County. Then he finds that fishing is 
legal in Swamp County only on Mon- 
days and Fridays from 10:30 a.m. to 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


3 p.m. Necessary equipment nowadays 
on any fishing trip is a calendar, a tide 
table, a chronometer, an almanac, the 
full, printed version of the state laws, 
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and a copy in full of the proceedings 


of the most recent session of the state 
legislature. This last is necessary be- 
cause the legislators may have changed 
the laws since they were printed, and 
ignorance of the law is no excuse. 


It’s about time that fish and game 
laws were simplified and standardized. 
James A. Bixby, Boston, Mass. 


Killing Power of .22 


EDITOR FTER reading the 
Outdoor Life: arguments about 

the killing power of 
the .22 Long Rifle in your magazine, I 
made a number of experiments on the 
heads and bones of butchered animals 
to see if it would really penetrate bone. 
When using a high-speed hollow-point, 
I found it would penetrate approximate- 
ly 1 in. of bone. It would easily penetrate 
to the brain cavity of any deer, elk, or 
cow. 

There have been many authentic in- 
stances in this State and in others where 
deer, bear, and cougars have been killed 
with this cartridge. The only drawback 
is that you have to hit the brain. 

However, for real sport, some of the 
expert ropers of this State don’t need a 
gun at all, but go out and lasso a good 
mule buck, and slit his throat with a 
knife.—Carl Anderson, Portland, Oreg. 


No Use for Slaughter 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


WAS very much sur- 

prised to find an arti- 
cle of the type written 
by Norman V. Wagner in one of your 
recent issues, titled “Skyward for Finer 
Heads.” 

I supposed that OutTpoor Lire had been 
created for the promotion of better 
sportsmanship. While the article men- 
tioned made fine reading, it didn’t pre- 
sent a good example of a sportsman. 

This would-be sportsman had the 
nerve to tell the world about his shoot- 
ing, which was about the lowest kind 
that any man wearing a hunting license 
could do. It would seem that he was 
supplying meat for his uncle’s butcher 
shop (if any uncle would recognize 
him). On the whole, I can see no use 
for the wanton slaughter of five game 
animals on one hunting trip. He had no 
use for the meat of these animals, as 
was shown by his leaving a carcass for 
grizzly bait. The five heads that he 
brought back will in all probability, 
not be mounted anyway. 

I have done a great deal of hunting 
myself, and I can say truthfully that I 
get just as much of a kick out of seeing 
the animals alive as to see them in mass 
slaughter. One head for a trophy, yes! 
But five, never! 

This aforementioned crack shot men- 
tioned his using eight shots and scoring 
a swab-O. A man who does that kind 
of shooting should not be allowed within 
rifle range of another human being. 

Perhaps I have been a trifle strong in 
my criticism of this “hunter.” But I 
appreciate wildlife too much to see any- 
thing fine in mass slaughter.—J. J. Ellis, 
U.S.8. Lexington. 
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PRELUDE TO A BATTLE ROYAL 


Somewhere among the curling breakers the streamline 
stripers range in search of food. Skillfully the happy 
surf angler snaps on the shining squid, making ready 


for the thrilling struggle he hopes will soon be his 














BUT YOU MUSTN'T BE SUR- 
PRISED AT ANYTHING WHEN 
A CADDIS CARNIVAL IS ON 


By 
A. D. STROHPAUL 


WALKED down the main street of Baldwin, Mich. 

it isn’t a long street—that early July morning and 

caddis flies popped under my shoes like small tor- 

pedoes. The sidewalk was greasy with ’em. A few 
still clung to the store windows and screen doors, 
stragglers of the horde that had filled the village in the 
night, drawn in a humming cloud wherever a light 
showed. A couple of early-rising merchants were 
sweeping them up from their doorways by the shovelful. 

I knew we had picked the right day to come north to the 
Pére Marquette River, Glenn and I. 

The sun was just clearing the tops of the jack pine and 
scrub oak behind the stores. It was a red sun and it promised 
to make itself felt plenty, once it got up far enough to go to 
work. There wasn’t a cloud in the sky, but that wasn’t sur- 





"Where in thunder,’ Glenn asked, holding up my nineteen-incher, "did you get this one?" 
Tired of waiting for me, he'd been asleep all the time I'd been fishing in the dark! 
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I rd a sound in the brush, looked around, reached up into the 
alder, There was my trout—high and dry—up among the branches 


prising. There hadn’t been a cloud in the sky for ten days or 
two weeks now. The sun had been red in the morning, and red 
at night, and a copper ball in a blazing sky at noon, day after 
day. It was the kind of weather which makes forest-fire crews 
lie awake nights. 

You don’t need much imagination to know how low and clear 
the trout streams were. Fishing was at a 
standstill, and we hadn’t brought much along 
with us in the way of hope, but we wanted 
the trip anyway. So here we were at Baldwin. 

And now the caddis hatch was on. 

To understand just what that means you’d 
have to be a brown-trout fisherman, and a 
sort of caddis-fly worshiper to boot. 

To be strictly accurate, they’re not true 
caddis flies and they don’t really hatch. 
They're a variety of big May fly, and they 
eome out of the water where they’ve spent a 
comparatively inactive period of their lives 
crawling around on stones and bottoms in 
their homemade cases. 

But none of that makes any difference to 
a brown trout. 

It’s an annual event, this teeming caddis 
hatch, on the rivers of northern Michigan 
where I’ve done the bulk of my trout fishing, 
and it’s something to look forward to. 

The bugs don’t make their appearance 
above the surface until after dark, which 
means that caddis-fly fishing is night fishing, 
and a swell way to get the seat of your 
waders full of cold river water as well as a 
swell way to catch trout. 

I firmly believe the caddis has sent more 
of the big ’uns to their doom on the streams 
I know, than has any other fly. An honest- 
to-gosh caddis hatch is something no fisher- 
man will ever forget. 
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The bugs fill the air, churn the water, fall back into the 
stream until the river carries a steady current of them, like 
dead leaves in autumn. And while the hatch lasts, it’s Green 
Pastures for every brown trout in the creek! 

So we figured, Glenn and I, that it didn’t make any differ- 
ence whether we caught trout that day or not. At dusk the 
caddis carnival would open full blast and the fun would start. 
And after dark, clear water and low streams don’t mean a 
thing. Even a brown trout can’t see the shadow of a leader 
at 10 o'clock at night. 

We fished the day away with about the kind of luck we had 
expected. We came off the Pére Marquette at noon with 
three rainbows, a brook, and a brown between us; and not a 
fish in the lot was big enough to graduate from kindergarten. 

For the afternoon we voted to try the Baldwin. It’s shown 
on the maps as the north branch of the Pére Marquette, and 
the day has been when it was a prime brook-trout stream. 
But that day is gone, along with a lot of other good days. 
Now it’s mostly browns and rainbows, or nothing at all, that 
you get in the Baldwin, save for a short stretch near the 
headwaters. Which may be a subject for grief to those who 
worship the brook trout alone; as for me, I don’t feel too bad 
about it as long as the browns and ‘bows hold out. But never 
mind. I don’t want to get into that argument, any more 
than you do. 

We took a long siesta at noon, and in the middle of the 
afternoon we slid down a sandy bank, at the end of 5 miles of 
tough woods trail—I suppose the CCC boys will pave it and 
put up boulevard lights one of these days—and edged into 
the Baldwin. 

I fished hard till supper time. Now and then I raised and 
hooked an undersized rainbow, and slipped the barb out of 
him without lifting him from the water. Just before I quit I 
changed to an Adams and tricked a couple of browns out of 
deep holes under a fringe of alders. They were each about 9 











You don't miss brookies when you get browns and ‘bows like this! 


inches long, and when we met at the car I was one up on 
Glenn for the afternoon. 

But we weren’t downhearted, either of us. It had been a 
good day, and we’d had plenty of fishing. The real show was 
still to come. 

About the time we finished supper I noticed the evening was 
cooling off. The sun was down, dew was rising, and the 
warmth was going out of the air. I began to have a hunch 
that this wasn’t going to be exactly an ideal night for a 
caddis hatch. 

They’re temperamental critters, the caddis flies, and time 
means less than nothing to ’em. Give ’em the wrong conditions 
or the wrong temperature, and they promptly make up their 
. minds—collectively, and to the last single 

caseworm—to stay under water one more 
day. 

Glenn and I picked the holes where we 
were to fish—you don’t stir around much 
in a deep pool after dark, if you want to 
keep your fly out of the brush and your 
pants dry—greased our lines, sat down 
on the bank, smoked, and slapped a stray 
mosquito now and then. 

Dusk began to settle down over the 
woods along the river, and the first whip- 
poorwill tuned up and set the evening 
throbbing with a few test calls. 

Usually the caddis flies begin to show 
up about the time the whippoorwills start 
singing, but there was no show of life on 
the surface of the Baldwin, and we kept 
on sitting and smoking. 

Soon it began to get good and dark. By 
this time the whole whippoorwill chorus 
was tuned up, but still there wasn’t a 
caddis fly in sight. 

Glenn got up finally, knocked out his 
pipe against a wader shoe, cussed softly 
under his breath, and started down the 
bank. “I’m going to fish anyway,’ he 
announced. “There'll be no hatch tonight. 
Maybe I can pick up one or two good 
trout on a squirrel tail.” 

He took his stand and I took mine. We 
fished maybe half an hour without a rise. 
It’s no great amount of fun, casting a dry 
fly in a pitch-black hole, with snags up- 
stream and down, and alder brush on 
both banks. Glenn floundered ashore fin- 
ally and yelled at me to come along to 
the car. 

“In a minute,” I promised. 

I changed flies with the aid of a flash 
light tucked under my arm, and stuck it 
out another 15 minutes. Nothing hap- 
pened. 


It was hard enough trying to beach 
‘em with the help of a flash light, 
without having a willow in the way 
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Up on the bank above me Glenn blasted 
the horn of the car long and impatiently, and 
I decided I owed it to him to give up. A man 
has no right to punish his friends because 
he’s a stubborn fool himself. 

Just then something flew into my face. 

I held my breath, turned the flash light 
onto the water, and waited. Right before my 
eyes a big fly popped up into the air and took 
wing. I watched for a long minute and saw 
three or four more taxi off. And just to the 
right of a big stump, upstream at the head 
of the hole, I heard a trout roll up lazily and 
suck something down with an easy “Sl]-l-u-u- 
up!” 

I didn’t dare yell at Glenn. 

I tied on a big caddis pattern, and from 
the way I fumbled the leader my hands must 
have been trembling. 

I laid the fly in the general direction of 
the stump, let it come back, tried again, and 
on the third cast I found the right place. I 
heard that slow, lazy rise again. Maybe it 
wasn’t my fly the trout had taken, but I 
struck on the chance, and hell popped! 

We were all over the pool, that brown and 
I. Several times I thought he was going to 
come out of the water to stay, and then 
again I thought he’d drag me under. Once 
he almost made a get-away beneath a jam at 
the upper end of the hole, but I turned him 
downstream and had to fight like blazes to 
cheat him out of slack. He was below me 
when that round ended. 

He moved up again in a long, smooth run, 
and then he began to come. Finally I brought 
him in, dead tired, hanging on the leader. 
Then I reached for my net. 

It wasn’t there. 

I can’t repeat what I said. I can’t even tell 
you what I thought. It came to me finally 
that there was no mystery about the situ- 
ation. In my elaborate attempt to get ready 
I had forgotten to hang the net over my 
shoulder. 

The trout was licked, all right, but he was 
too much fish to land without a net. 

I remembered that I had seen a man boot 
a big trout out on shore once, but I couldn’t do that this time. 
There was too much brush around. 

Then I had a brilliant idea. My hat. 

If you’ve never tried to land a fish in your hat, you don’t 
know how foolish it can make you feel. I was glad that it 
was dark. 

I worked the trout around, keeping him away from cover, 
until I had him alongside. When he quieted down I slipped 
the hat in, downstream from him, and tried to let the current 
do the rest. But that didn’t work. 

I tried a dozen times. I couldn’t see the fish in the dark, 
and two or three times he came to life and broke water right 
at my elbow. Each time I jumped a yard. Finally I jammed 
the hat back on my head and let my temper go. I gave a 
sudden heave on the rod and swung the fish aloft bodily. I 
had a feeble hope that the leader would hold until he was 
safe upon the bank. 

Nothing happened. I heard no thud, no splash. I groped 
for my flash light to guide myself to shore. Then I heard an 
alder bush behind me rustle. I grabbed the line and followed 
it—and there was my trout, hanging high and dry in the 
alders. 

I made a grab for him, lost my footing, and sat down, and 
a fair share of the Baldwin ran in over the tops of my waders. 
I scrambled to my feet and reached for him again. This time 
I touched the fish. Suddenly he came to life. At the same 
instant a caddis fly flew into my mouth. That was the first 
I knew it was open. 

The trout slipped out of my fingers, and I knew the leader 
couldn’t stand much more. I tried again, got him by the gills, 
and untangled him. And believe it or not, there were 11 
inches of him, all trout. 

I wanted to go back to the car to let Glenn in on the 
fishing. Also I wanted my net, and a chance to take my 
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There's nothing funnier than watching a man trying to land a fish in a hat. But 
| wasn't watching—I was the man! And | had to take trout without a landing net 


waders off and to wring out the drenched seat of my pants. 

But to leave would be taking too big a chance. The hatch 
might last less than half an hour. Upstream, I remembered, 
was a shelving, sandy bank at the foot of a good hole. I could 
beach trout there. 

I did, too. I stood in one place and took 7 browns, and the 
biggest was 19 inches long. I fought ’em to a standstill, one 
after another, and slid ’em out on the bar, and offered up a 
little prayer each time another came to the fly. 

Then the hatch and the trout quit together, and I voted to 
make it unanimous. 

Glenn was asleep when I got back to the car. He woke up 
while I was tugging at my waders. “Miss anything?” he 
wanted to know. Before I could answer, he began to laugh. 
“T found something of yours,’’ he went on casually, holding 
up my net. 

“IT found something too,” I retorted, “but it wasn’t yours.” 
I held up my biggest trout. 


Glenn’s eyes popped. He reached out, sort of solemn-like, 
and took it from me. 
“Where in thunder—” he began, but I cut him short. 


“In a tree,” I told him. ‘Chasing caddis flies. If you've had 
enough sleep, let’s go home.”’ 





WANT TO SAVE YOURSELF A LOT OF TROUBLE? 


We've made it easy for you to plan your next tri 
“away from it all." Turn to page 42 for a digest of fish 
and game laws covering the whole U.S. and British 
North America—a feature that's kept up-to-date from 
month to month and is found only in Outdoor Life. 
Next month: Game laws for 1939-40. 
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O ONE in Hollywood, Calif., who knows 
about it will ever quite recover from the 
jolt Martin and I handed out when we 
declined an invitation to the most bee-u- 

ti-ful party of the entire summer and went deer 
hunting. 

We knew exactly what we were missing. But 
you can’t have everything. Our calendar has 
only one must check mark each year—and that’s 
for the opening of deer season, which was the 
next day. And you can’t get away from a Holly- 
wood party in time to hunt deer the next morning! 

As we drove through Saugus into Mint Canyon 
in the midday heat, before us lay two whole days 
of surcease from the grind of telling the world 
about Hollywood. Arriving at Sulphur Camp, at 
the foot of Mount Pacifico, we parked the car 
away from the scores of hunters who already had 
tents erected, radios blaring, and were busy pre- 
paring an early dinner in order to be off in time 
to meet opening day when it dawned. 

Our own plan of campaign was different. The 
sun was still a good two hours high when Martin 
and I started to climb the trail. There are so 
many more hunters than deer in this locality 
that chances of getting a buck are slim, and we 
had long before decided to sleep near our favorite 
lookout. ' 

Martin carried a heavy pack that held an eider- 
down quilt in a light khaki cover that was reason- 
ably waterproof; a sweater apiece—for in the 
mountains, even August nights and early morn- 
ings are sometimes frightfully cold; a camera; 
spare ammunition; an extra loaf of bread; a can 
of beans; a can of tomatoes; and a flash light. 
We always wear a quart canteen on our belt, while 
our hunting knives are strapped to our legs at 
the knee. I can’t get rattlers quite out of my mind 
and find hiking boots comforting even though 


Mary Bartol's husband and a three- 
pointer she shot from her lookout 


Dressed for comfort under a blazing sun, the author 
picked a likely "stand" and began to look for deer 





THEY THOUGHT TO GET THE 
JUMP ON OTHER MULE-DEER 
HUNTERS, AND THEY DID; 
ONLY TO BE CAUGHT SHORT 
WHEN COLD AND DARKNESS 


GOT THE JUMP ON THEM 
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By MARY BARTOL 


there’s an expanse of unprotected skin 
between boot tops and shorts. You see, 
we Californians hunt in shorts in 
August! 

My smaller pack contained, among 
other things, two rolls of what Martin 
calls “deer pants’’—that is, cheesecloth 
tubing into which a deer can be slipped 
after it has been killed and dressed. 
The deer pants are long enough to per- 
mit knotting the ends to thwart the 
blowflies. 

“Do you really want me to pack two 
of these up the mountain tonight?” I 
laughingly inquired as we were check- 
ing our loads before leaving camp. 

“Certainly,”’ my optimistic husband 
replied, rather testily. 

Later I was to thank the lucky stars 
that we had those deer pants along. 

By 5 o’clock we were climbing along 
at an easy pace, watching for mule 
deer behind every bush and tree. The 
sky was overcast—a real boon to me, 
as even the late afternoon sun has 
much power. Unless there’s a stiff 
breeze blowing, Old Sol saps my strength 
more quickly than either grade or load. 

We had gone through the beautiful 
bull pines and were far up in the 
scrubby oaks before the setting sun 
deluged the world with myriad colors. 
From the distance came the first call 
of a poorwill. We each took a swallow 
of water, then Martin squeezed my arm 
with the sudden clutch that means, 
“Look quick, but don’t speak or move!” 
It was a big doe. She was just above and 
to the right of our trail. We watched 
her through binoculars. It was com- 
forting to know that a deer, if only a 
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doe, was in the immediate neighborhood. 

We reached our camping place at 8 
o’clock. As we spread out our tar- 
paulin-covered eider down, and settled 
ourselves for the night, every trace of 
cloud had disappeared, 
and the sky was pow- 
dered with brilliant 
stars. Unlike many 
nights in the moun- 
tains, it was balmy— 
just warm enough for 
light cover. 

We could hardly hope 
to get our buck before 
8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. But we did! I say 
“we,” for I probably 
would have spent a 
horrible day trailing a 
cripple had not Martin’s 
Springfield roared an 
echo to my Remington 
as the three-pointer 
came bounding down 
into the steep gorge be- 
low our lookout. My 
shot was too low, but 
the shock made the 
buck slacken speed for 
an instant, and Martin 
placed a 180-grain open- 
point bullet straight 
through its heart. 

Martin climbed down 
the canyon and across 
to the other slope. The 
deer was many yards farther down than 
we'd realized. He’d been running fast 
when Martin shot and he hit a wide 
expanse of smooth granite, coasted 
down the almost perpendicular slope, 
and came to rest only when a fair-sized 
bowlder brought it up short. 

It was well past 8 
o’clock before I got the 
big pack cached and 
joined Martin. The sun 
grew steadily hotter 
and hotter. We dressed 
out our venison, and 
the sun was blazing 
when we began the 
struggle of getting our 
buck up out of the 
canyon. 

In actual distance, it 
wasn’t far from the 
place where our deer 
lay down to the bottom 
of the ravine, and up 
the other side to the 
top of the mountain. 
But much of the way 
was almost straight up, 
and the only trail lay 
across the sheer, 
smooth granite, over 
several huge bowlders, 
then up through a thick 
undergrowth of scrub 
oak. It may have been 
the sun, the excitement 
of getting a buck, or 
the unusual work of 


In California's desert 
mountains, where daytime 
temperatures hover near 
100 degrees F., this is 
the regulation costume 
for wives who hunt afoot 





These cheesecloth pants, it seems, are 
what the well-dressed deer should wear 


helping to clean venison, but I became 
a little squeamish. 

We had scarcely slung our buck on 
a pole, and lifted him a few yards away 
from the bowlder where he’d been ly- 
ing, when daylight 
faded out and I felt 
myself sinking to 
the ground. Fortu- 
nately, Martin was 
equal to the job of 
bringing me out of 
it. So, between 
faints, yard by 
yard, we carried 
our venison slowly 
up to a cool place 
under some low- 
hanging oaks. The 
breeze at this spot 
was so divinely 
cool it seemed in- 
credible that only 
a short distance 
below it was literal- 
ly hot enough to 
fry eggs on the 
bare ground! Us- 
ing some precious 
water to wash our 
hands, we took a 
little nourishment 
and I rested for an 
hour. The next 
climb was to the 
place where our 
pack was cached, 
and Martin insisted that I stay put 
until he could do a little more hunting. 
So I rested and slept through the 
afternoon. 

It was 4:15 when I finally heard 
Martin’s low whistle and saw him 
waving his hat to me from the moun- 
tain side. 

We opened the can of tomatoes, ate, 
and cached our bedding and the big 
pack. The buck had not grown any 
lighter and we were obliged to carry 
first the deer, then our rifles, my haver- 
sack, and big canteen, about twenty- 
five paces at a time. This meant double 
tracking every inch of the way up the 
steep canyon, but it was cool—heavenly 
cool! Finally we reached the top of 
the ridge and looked down across the 
other side to where lay the camp. 

The route looked easy and we made 
fair progress, but we saw the sun go 
down behind the mountains before we 
reached the bottom of the trail that 
was to connect with the more familiar 
one back to camp. However, we each 
had a flash light, so when we came to 
the bottom of the canyon it really 
bothered us very little that the after- 
glow was dulling in the west. One 
thing gave us a slight start—there was 
not more than one good drink of water 
left in the canteen. 

We found the stream bed—dry at 
this season—and, by aid of the flash 
lights, toted our buck along it until 
we came to the almost perpendicular 
trail up the opposite side of the canyon. 
By all the rules, once we’d got to the 
top, this route should have taken us 
straight to camp. We got our buck 
about halfway up the slope of crum- 
bling granite when the trail, instead of 
going to the top, as we’d remembered 
it, turned (Continued on page 59) 
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HAROLD W. PRIPPS 


AY out West—In the Hills 
of Old Wyoming, to plug the 
song once more—there is a 
certain trout stream that 
gets my vote six days a week and twice 
on Sunday. It’s Buffalo Fork, pardner, 
and a sweeter stream never slicked the 
rocks that slicked your boots and 
tripped you on its foamy bosom. 

Buffalo Fork flows westward out of 
the Absaroka Range across the north 
end of the famous, or infamous, Jack- 
son Hole—your choice of adjective de- 
pending on whether you are considering 
the incomparable mountain scenery and 
big-game hunting and fishing, or the 
cattle rustlers and bad men who used 
to make that place their hangout. 

If you drive east out of Moran, you'll 
run along the mighty Snake, which will 
tempt you to stop and wet a line. After 
a spell you'll see one of its tributaries, 
the aforementioned Buffalo Fork, run- 
ning parallel to the road. Then, after 
you’ve meandered along a ways, you'll 
run smack into one of the numerous 
dude ranches of Jackson Hole. That's 
what we did—my wife, our eighteen- 
year-old daughter, and I. The place 
where we stopped had all the charm of 
a Western ranch, with its picturesque 
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The moment | laid eyes on the 
mighty Snake | was tempted to 
pull up short and wet a line 





cowboys, corrals, and horses, but minus 
the cows, which was okay with us. But 
what interested me most was the assur- 
ance ofa friend in Jackson that here I 
would find some of the finest trout fish- 
ing to be had in the West. 

We were scarcely settled in one of 
the comfortable cabins, when I noticed 
that Buffalo Fork was rushing by the 
cabin door. Was it imagination, or did 
I really hear my 
wife humming, “Rib- 
ber, stay way from 


my door’’? She 
thinks I’m nuts 
about fishing; but 


what wife with a 
husband who fishes 
doesn’t ? 

In no time I had 
my rod set up and 
was down at the wa- 
ter’s edge to look the 
situation over. When 
I'd fished the larger 
Western streams on 
this vacation, I had 
started out with the 
larger flies, 6’s and 
8’s, on the theory of 
big water—big fish—big flies. However, 
I soon learned that these Western trout 
can be just as fastidious as their East- 
ern cousins and that very often it takes 
the smaller flies to turn the trick. On 
this occasion I put my money on a No. 
12 Royal Coachman, wet, and started 
to cast. 

The stream has a swift current here 
and rushes downhill over a uniform 
layer of stones which have been nicely 
rounded and polished by rolling. Wad- 
ing was next to impossible on that bot- 
tom of moving baseballs. I backed 
gingerly to the bank and commenced 
casting from there. As soon as the fly 
struck the surface it was whisked down- 
stream by the rushing water. I was just 
thinking that it would take a mighty 
fast fish to follow that fly, when zowie! 
something hit it, and the fun was on. A 
young fellow from California who oc- 
cupied the adjoining cabin strolled up 


Every now and then Shep would disembark, and 
proceed to swat himself a hoppergrass for bait 








boes 
Fishing 


just as I netted the fish. It was about 
twelve inches long, had silvery scales 
and a large dorsal fin. 

“Looks like a whitefish to me,” I re- 
marked. 

“That’s what she looks like to me, 
stranger,” said the Californian, without 
any reference to the weather. 

“Well, whitefish are common where I 
come from, and we’ve got our mouths 








Wading was next to impossible on that bottom of moving baseballs 


set for mountain trout,’ said I blithely, 
as I nonchalantly returned Mr. Fish to 
the water. But more of this later. 

Dad Turner, our host, who had been 
watching my efforts from the lodge, 
joined us about this time and said, “I 
see you're a fisherman.” 

Pleased that a comparative stranger 
should recognize those sterling qualities 
which an otherwise fond wife so often 
underestimated, I blushingly admitted 
that I cast a gentle fly now and then. 

“We're making plans for tomorrow 
morning, and I’m wondering what you'd 
like to do,’”’ continued Dad. 

“Fishing,” said I. “And the next day 
too, and the day after that.” 

“You're a man after my own heart. 
What kind of fishing do you prefer?” 

“Stream fishing, and I like to wade.”’ 

“All right. We have a man going up- 
stream about ten miles and you can go 
with him. Your horse will be ready at 
8 o’clock.”’ 

“Horse!” I cold-feeted. “Why, I never 
rode a horse in my life.” 
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Now, stop me if you heard this one 
before. They spring it on all the dudes: 
“That'll be just dandy. We have a horse 
here that never had a rider on him be- 
fore, and the two of you can start out 
and learn together!” 

I should have been an accomplished 
equestrian after riding the nightmare I 
had that night, but the next morning 
found me still full of misgivings about 
this horseback business. In my imagi- 
nation I had pictured that my mount 
would be something like Tom Mix’s 
Tony; but when they trotted out old 
Brownie things looked brighter, because 
way back when, I had ridden that kind 
of a critter across Grandpa’s lower 
forty when I got the cows. However, 
you can’t tell how far a frog can jump 
by just looking at him. This great truth 
was brought home to me before the 
roseate fingers of evening—sunset, to 
you—kissed the Absarokas. 

My pardner for the day was a con- 
genial chap named Shep who made his 
buttons architecting down Miami way. 
Not having my naive confidence in 
feathery lures, every now and then, as 
we went through a mountain meadow, 
he would disembark, if that’s the right 
term, pass me the reins of his charger, 
and, with tin can in one hand and old 
straw hat in the other, proceed to swat 
himself a hoppergrass for bait. Shep 
was an informal gent with the unortho- 
dox riding costume of old khaki pants 
and sneakers. 

After we crossed the bridge over 
Buffalo Fork and headed for the trail 
upstream, I commenced to philosophize 
that the things one worries about most 
seldom happen. Here I had thought that 
I’d have trouble staying on the hoss, 
but instead I was having trouble getting 
him to leave that nice shady corral. We 
commenced climbing almost immediate- 
ly. Every bend in the trail was a new 
thrill. You don’t really see the moun- 
tains in all their grandeur unless you 
go into them on foot or on horseback, 
as we were doing. 

After a few miles we were a thousand 
or more feet above Buffalo Fork. As we 
climbed we could look way down below 


| rode a nightmare all 
that night, and awoke 


with grave misgivings 


DRAWINGS BY 
FRANK HUBBARD 


us and see the small white. ribbon of 
stream. The trail wound on and on 
along sheer precipices, then through 
mountain meadows lush with knee-deep 
grass and blue lupine and crimson 
paintbrush and then on over high ridges 
with the world at our feet. 

“Oh boy, if I could only yodel,” 
thinks I. 

But a little later, with the saddle get- 
ting harder every minute, I began to 
hope fervently that we might be ap- 
proaching our destination. Shep had 
been looking sharply downhill to our 
right to where the stream lay, almost 
two thousand feet below us. Could he 
be planning on going downhill from 
here? You guessed it, pardner—he was, 
and we did. As he commenced zigzag- 
ging downward he called back cheerful- 
ly, “Fall uphill if you have to!” There 
was nothing left for old Brownie and 
me to do but follow. Eventually we 
found ourselves in a little grove of trees 
close to the river bank, and there we 
tied the horses. 


He didn't know a grayling when he saw one, 


and he hadn't been on a horse since way back 


when — but he learned fast in old Wyoming 


If you've lost your last lead, and can't find a stray flatiron or anvil around, let 
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“I’m going to walk upstream about a 
mile,”’ Shep announced. I marveled at 
his pep. As for me, I wasn’t acclimated 
as yet. The stretch of stream right at 
my feet would do until I caught my 
breath. 

Before Shep started upstream, I 
rigged up my outfit and made a few 
casts. To my delight, I soon had a good 
fish on. He was as fast as greased light- 
ning! Although he didn’t leap, I felt 
sure he must be a rainbow; yet when I 
finally netted him, here was a 15-inch 
fish just like the one I’d caught the day 
before. 

“Aw, heck!” or something like it, says 
I. “It’s another whitefish.” 

“Whitefish, hell!’’ snorted Shep. 
“That’s a grayling, man, and a dandy.” 

“A grayling!” I exulted. “Wait till 
I tell my northern Michigan pals that I 
threw back grayling. They’ve been 
spending thousands trying to restore 
them on the Otter in Houghton County.” 

Sure enough, it was a grayling! I 
caught two more; also a cutthroat, a 
rainbow, and several Eastern brook 
trout—our native fontinalis. But this 


catch was nothing to what Shep showed 
up with several hours later. His prize 
was a 22-inch cutthroat that would go 
a good 4 (Continued on page 69) 





me recommend a two-pound oarlock in its place 
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When you're extracting the hook 
by using the “dry hand” method, 
shown here, don't press down on 
a fish's vital breathing organs 


p= ACH season our exponents of artful angling wax elo- 
quent on the intricacies of taking game fish. The 
tricks of casting, the selection of lures, the best places 
Li to fish, the right time of day, and a dozen other ele- 
ments that help make our creels heavier, are always being 
discussed. New and varied angles are presented. And there 
are differences of opinion which often result in controversy. 

So, with that thought in mind, we'll start another friend- 
ly argument, maybe. But instead of going into the tradi- 
tional subject of how to catch fish, let’s discuss how to let 
game fish get away in such a manner that they’ll live to 
take another lure when they’re really worth the angler’s at- 
tention. 

Of all the finned game which must be turned back in 
most states because of a minimum-size limit, young trout 
are probably the most delicate and, consequently, the most 
difficult to handle without injury. In the first place, they are 
hard to hold because of the smooth scales and the heavy 
coating of slime. Also, some species have very tender 
mouths; their scaly exterior is thinner; and the protective 
structure of the gills is weaker than in our more rugged 
fish. Therefore, we'll speak primarily of trout, because any 
methods which might be recommended for their release cer- 
tainly would apply in the case of bass, perch, or muskel- 
lunge. 

Before writing this article I questioned ten trout fisher- 
men about the methods they used to release undersized 
trout. With a single exception, the men gave me the same 
answer. They advocated the method which most of us 
were taught the day we first trod the banks of a lake or 
stream. The method is this: Wet your hand thoroughly, 
grasp the trout gently, remove the hook, and then let the 
fish swim out of your hand. 

Now let’s see what the one man who expressed an ab- 
solutely contrary opinion had to say about handling un- 
wanted fish. He stated that, if he could not work the hook 
free while the fish was still in the water, he would grasp 
the specimen with a perfectly dry hand while he removed 
the hook with the other. I might add that this man is not 
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Pat 
Back Alive 


By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 


A simple twist of the trailer hook on the artificial bait was all that 
was needed to release this trout after photo, above, was made 





Netting is the wrong way to take fish if there's a chance you'll 
have to put them back. Nets take off too much protective slime 
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You must handle unwanted fish with 
care, if you want them to survive; 


but not one angler in ten knows how 


only a veteran angler, but a stu- 
dent of the physiology of fishes. 

So, even though the score is nine 
to one for it, we can’t let the old 
accepted “wet hand” method get 
by without analysis. For example, 
ever since you first dunked your- 
self in the ol’ swimmin’ hole, you 
may have believed that a drowning 
person invariably goes down three 
times. This, of course, isn’t so. But 
let’s get back to our problem. 

Just what is it that kills im- 
mature trout which are released by 
well-meaning sportsmen ? Of course 
the removal of a hook which is 
deep in a fish’s gullet generally 
causes severe physical damage. But 
what about the specimen not in- 
jured by the hook? We have been 
led to believe that it is the removal 
of the protective slime from the 
glossy sides that kills a trout. Sure- 
ly this coating is all-important to 
the health of any fish; but even the 
removal of slime from a consider- 
able surface area would not cause 
immediate death. When too much 
of this natural covering is destroyed 
by contact of any kind, a fungus 
growth has been known to form, 
ultimately killing the fish. Still, 
this destruction might take some 
time; upon being released, the fish 
assuredly would swim away if not 
otherwise damaged. 

No, the young trout that turns its belly up, shortly after 
having been released, probably was fatally injured by the 
pressure of the hand that gripped it. And, obviously enough, 
a wet hand will skid more readily on the sleek sides than 
one which is dry. It is almost a subconscious human re- 
action to grip more tightly when something which we wish 
to hold seems to be escaping. 

One of the most prominent advocates of the “dry hand” 
method of handling is Charles Z. Southard, who has given 
us several outstandingly comprehensive books on trout and 
trout fishing. In his “Treatise on Trout for the Progressive 
Angler,” he states: 

“The greatest liability of injury to the gills and gill 
rakers, and sometimes to the gill covers as well, is when 
trout and other fishes are too tightly held at the time a 
hook is being extracted from the mouth.... To save trout, 


handling them with dry hands is far better and safer than 
with wet hands, because the pressure exerted to hold the 
fish is decidedly and necessarily not so great as it is with 
wet hands. 


It is the undue pressure upon the breathing 


Close-up view of a 
Californiarainbow. 
It is pressure on 
a young trout's gills 
that's sure to kill 
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Here's how the average angler 
grabs his fish. A hold like this injures 
gills and gill rakers, often fatally 


You won't lose your finned captive 
if you grip it as shown at the left, 
but don't lift little ones this way 
if you expect them to live and grow 


organs, required to hold the fish with wet hands, that pro- 
duces the injurious effect upon the gills and gill rakers.” 

It would seem, then, that it is far better to risk removing 
a portion of the trout’s slimy covering than to cause undue 
injury to the extremely vital respiratory system, when ex- 
tracting a hook from an unwanted fish. In fact, it is to be 
questioned whether the careful handling of a young trout, 
even with dry hands, will destroy enough of the external film 
to cause it any injury, save in the most exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Most of us have seen trout flop around on the ground or 
rocks and still make good their escape. I know of such a 
case. A trout which had been netted and creeled was freed 
accidently when the angler fell into the lake. For two days 
I watched the beach where the trout would have been cast up 
if it had died, but saw no sign of it. 

Once, while fishing a Sierra stream in the Far West, I 
came to a small pool in which I saw only a single trout, pos- 
sibly 8 inches in length. It readily took a lure, and I lifted it, 
only to have it swing into a sharp-leafed bush. This contact 
knocked it from the hook and it fell through the shrubbery 
hard upon a hot, rough rock, then to the sand, and finally into 
the pool, where it returned to the spot where I had first dis- 
covered it. Now, in the bush, on the rock, and in the sand, 
the trout must have lost much of its slimy covering. Yet it 
seemed none the worse for its adventure on land, because it 
subsequently struck my lure four times! Finally I brought 
the trout to creel, but an examination showed no spot where 
the protective film was missing. No doubt some of it had 
been destroyed, but it is my personal opinion that nature 
has supplied trout with far more of this film than is neces- 
sary under normal conditions. This is a logical view, too, 
when we remember that trout are at their best in frigid, tum- 
bling streams where they frequently come in contact with 
rocks, brush, and other objects. (Continued on page 45) 
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While Cal and | were talking, Rowdy rambled around, chasing an occasional chicken 


Jo You Know a Bird | 


OU probably own gun dogs, good 

ones. But when I ask if you know 

them, I don’t mean merely ‘“‘rec- 

ognize.”’ With your first look ata 
setter, pointer, retriever, spaniel, or 
what have you, do you learn anything 
more about him than his physical ap- 
pearance and action? Do you see 
through that silky skull of his and get 
an insight into his capability and char- 
acter, his virtues and his vices? Do 
you really know him—not what he 
looks like but what he is? 

Using that definition of the word 
“know,” my own answer to the ques- 
tion is a more or less apologetic ‘‘no.” 
For I confess I lack the subtle some- 
thing that makes any such psycho- 
analysis possible. If you happen to 
have it, my hat is in my hand and I’m 
making you my best bow. Because peo- 
ple like you are scarce as snowballs in 
Sumatra. In the course of a fairly long 
lifetime I’ve met less than a baker's 
dozen of you. For the purposes of this 
little spiel I'll confine myself to one. 

He’s an old-fashioned New England 
dirt farmer we'll call Calvin Cummings. 
Both his father and grandfather were 
market hunters as well as farmers, and 
gunned for “pa’tridges” (ruffed grouse) 
with muzzle-loaders, powderhorns, shot 
pouches, and all the primitive para- 
phernalia that went with them, includ- 
ing big, coarse, home-grown setters and 
pointers that looked like hell and hunt- 
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ed just exactly the way they looked. 

These backwoods bird hounds were 
strong as bulls, stood their game like 
statues almost from the day they were 
weaned, and could take a licking and 
like it. Any kind of licking, from a 
good dose of rawhide to ninety straight 
days of bucking cat briers and under- 
brush and tearing their way through 





punishing thickets of alder and thorn. 
They used to start the season on Sep- 
tember 1, looking sleek as a seal and 
weighing around sixty pounds, and fin- 
ish it on November 30, looking like 
living skeletons and scaling a scant 
forty-five. It was a cinch to count 
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every bone in their backs at six rods 
but it took an adding machine to count 
the birds they’d brought in. 

But to come back to Cal Cummings. 
By the time he was six, when his old 
man went hunting he had to tie the kid 
to the bedpost to keep him from tag- 
ging along, and at eighteen he knew 
more about game, gunning, and putting 
a polish on the performance of a good 
dog than his pappy and grandpappy 
put together, which was a right smart 
smattering of knowledge in any man’s 
sprout lot. 

I met him in the summer of 1916, 
when he was only forty-five, but his 
face was so lean and leathery you'd say 
he was sixty. Try to keep up with 
him on a tramp, though, and you’d tab 
him at twenty-five. 

I had a setter pup I wanted trained, 
and somebody said Cal Cummings was 
the best man in ten counties to do it, so 
I drove up to his frowsy little farm- 
house to break the ice. 

Break the ice was right, only I didn’t 
have the tools to break it with. Cal 
was as chatty as a Cape Cod clam. The 
best I could get out of him was an oc- 
casional guttural grunt, to let me know 
he was taking in what I said. Finally, 
when I started for home, he had some- 
how given me the impression that if he 
found my hopeful worth bothering about 
he might possibly get around to doing 
a little something with him. I could 
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It's a rare man who, out of the tail of his eye, can pick 


a winner from the kennels, but that’s only a sample 


of the sixth sense this Yankee has at his command 


bring the pup up to the farm and he’d 
think it over. 

The next afternoon I took Rowdy to 
Cal’s place, and an hour or so later 
everything was all set. Not that Cal 
said so in so many words, but I under- 
stood New England natives well enough 
to know the deal was on. I knew some- 
thing else, too. Cummings was either 
a wizard with a bird dog or as bare- 
faced a bluffer as I had ever encoun- 
tered. 

The way of it was this. While he 
and I were talking, Rowdy was ram- 
bling around the yard, nosing here and 
there, lapping up a little left-over milk 
from a battered tin feed dish, chasing 
an occasional chicken, and, in a word, 
acting exactly as all pups of his age 
have done since you and I were young, 
Maggie. I had expected Cal to take the 
little tike in hand and look him over 
with the eagle eye of an expert canine 
psychiatrist; but with the exception of 
an occasional glance out of the tail of 
his eye, he never gave him a tumble. 
Yet as I was leaving, he suddenly came 
out with a speech so surprising I’ve 
never forgotten it and can repeat it 
practically word for word. 

“Well, I'll tell yer, mister,” he said 
with his tart Yankee twang, “this here 
pup o’ yourn has got a better’n everidge 
nose an’ he’s goin’ to be good an’ stanch 
on his birds. He’s goin’ to handle nice 
and easy, too, but at the same time 
they ain’t nothin’ timid ner meechin’ 
about him an’ he’ll be free-movin’ and 
independent when he’s huntin’.” 

Cal waited for me to agree or dis- 
agree, but I just looked at him in a 
surprised sort of way, and he went on 
in a half mumble, as if he were talk- 
ing to himself: 

“An’ another thing: he’s goin’ to cut 
up his ground good and thorough—and 
he ain’t no trailer neither. He’ll git his 
game outer the air, like he oughter, an’ 
jack up soon as he strikes body scent, 
so’s you kin git up to him an’ steady 
him down. Not only that; you kin put 
the switch to him, if you hev to, with- 
out breakin’ his spirit an’ makin’ him 
go sour. Takin’ him all’round an’ barrin’ 
accidents, I wouldn’t wonder if you'd 
git a good, useful dog outer him, mis- 
ter.” 

That’s exhibit A, and it sure had me 
guessing. Was this hick in brogans 
and overalls on the level or just hand- 
ing me aline? Of course you know the 
answer. If Cal’s predictions hadn’t 
cashed in 100 percent I wouldn't be 
writing about them. Most of you know, 
too, it wasn’t a case of black magic, 
just a natural knack for seeing things 
and drawing sound conclusions from 
what he saw. Cal knew Rowdy had @ 
good nose when he saw him scent that 
milk pan, and the way he worked up to 
it showed he hunted with a good high 
head. He knew the pup was naturally 
stanch because he saw him point one 
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of those broilers, and the way he re- 
acted when I yelled to stop him from 
chasing was the tip-off that he’d be 
easy to handle without being timid. 
Rowdy’s work among the chickens 
showed how he covered his ground, too, 
and gave added evidence of the fact he 
was neither a trailer nor a potterer. 

Baby-school stuff? Right. So were 
the deductions of Sherlock Holmes 
after he explained them. They were so 
simple they made Dr. Watson seem like 
a sap, but they made Conan Doyle a 
millionaire just the same. 

Now for exhibit B, an incident that 
occurred several years later, when Cal 
and I had become fast friends. It’s 
nothing startling when you know the 
answers, but it made a monkey of 
yours truly at the time. 

One day in late fall I happened to be 
at the farm when a stranger stopped 
to inquire the way to the Swingalong 
Kennels, eight or nine miles to the 
north. In his car was a lemon-and- 
white pointer bitch he was planning to 
breed to one of the Swingalong stud 
dogs. She was a trappy little trick, 
and I asked her owner if he would mind 
taking her out of the car to let me look 


her over. Like most owners, he was 
proud of his dog and flattered to find 
someone interested in her, and while 
Cal was giving him the route to the 
kennels I gave the little lady a 
thorough inspection with what I con- 
sidered my expert eye. 

When Cal had the stranger straight- 
ened out on his roads, he left us flat 
and went into the barn to begin his 
milking. But I was pretty well pepped 
up over that pointer and wanted to tell 
the stranger what I thought of her. I 
said in substance that she was real 
class—good head, clean neck and shoul- 
ders, grand body, fine feet, sound quar- 
ters, and all the rest of the lingo. So 
when her owner told me she was a 
knock-out on birds I was sold hook, 
line, and sinker and said I might buy 
one of her pups, if the price was right. 

A few minutes after the man had 
left, Cal came out of the barn and I 
gave him an earful about that dog. He 
just looked at me with that dry smile 
of his, and I was silly enough to resent 
it. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. “Don’t 
you agree with me?” 

“Sure! Sure I do,” he said tact- 
fully. “Only, if I was you, I wouldn’t 
git all het up over buyin’ one o’ them 
pups o’ hern.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“’Cause I don’t figger she’ll hev no 
pups, leastwise not more’n one or two. 
She’s jest a leetle too old.” 

“Old? How old do you think she is?” 

“T dunno exactly—somewheres be- 


Pat stiffened, his eyes went glassy, and he began 


to gasp. | thought he'd cash in then and there 











tween eleven and twelve, ain’t she? 
You noticed them teeth o’ hern, didn’t 
you?” 

No, I hadn’t noticed her teeth and 
couldn’t imagine how he had. Come to 
find out, she had opened her mouth to 
yawn, and he “jest happened to be 
lookin’.”” That’s Cal Cummings any 
place, any time. He always ‘jest hap- 
pens to be lookin’.” 

But he wasn’t through with that 
bitch. Ten minutes later he came back 
to her again. 

“Speakin’ of that p’inter,” he said, 
“she may be a sure-’nough bird dog, 
but she ain’t been hunted much—not 
this season anyhow.” 

As I had told Cal she was hard as 
nails, this was something of a slam, 
but I knew Cal didn’t mean it that way. 

“You're probably right,’’ I said, “but 
how do you figure it?” 

“By them toenails o’ hern.”’ 

Sold again! Simple Simon should 
have seen that her toenails were long 
and sharp and realized that even a fair 
amount of work during the season 
would have made them short and stub- 
by. But I had overlooked it. Cal 
hadn't. He never overlooks anything 
except the failings of his friends. 

Exhibit C shows a little difference in 
technique, but the principle is the 
same. 

Cal and I owned a number of dogs 
together, and one year, after the hunt- 
ing season was over, my son took Pat, 
an Irish setter of ours, to his home in 
the city for the winter. Early in Feb- 
ruary Pat began to have strange 
“spells.” A veterinarian was called in 
and diagnosed the case as acute heart 
trouble. He gave the dog daily hypo- 
dermics and ordered absolute quiet, no 
exercise, and a strict diet. No dice. 
My son was worried, so he wrote me the 
whole story, and I relayed it to Cal. 
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“Heart trouble, eh?” he repeated 
thoughtfully. “We hunted that dog 
hard all fall. He never showed no signs 
of heart trouble then, did he?” Then 
he asked what I thought a remarkable 
question. ‘When he has them spells 
is his mouth open or shet?” 

“Shut, as I understand it,” I said. 

“Then he ain’t got no heart trouble,” 
Cal came back with conviction. “You 
tell the Doc to take a look at that dog’s 
back tuth on the right-hand side.” 

The vet looked at the tooth and pooh- 
poohed the idea it had any more bear- 
ing on the case than the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, tra la. His stetho- 
scope showed Pat’s heart was skipping 
beats, and stethoscopes don’t lie. 

When I told Cal he was plenty dis- 
gusted. “All dogs’ hearts skips beats,” 
he snorted. 

He called one of our dogs and told me 
to put my hand on his chest. Sure 
enough, his heartbeats were nowhere 
near regular. Cal turned to me with 
what was as near to impatience as any- 
thing I had ever seen him show. 

“If you'll tell that vet’rinary feller to 
take out that tuth, I don’t reckon he'll 
have no more trouble,” he said shortly. 

Instead, i had Pat shipped home. The 
“vet’rinary feller,” I learned, had been 
practicing only a month or two. 

I was at the farm when Pat arrived, 
and he hadn’t been out of his crate five 
minutes when he had one of his spells. 
All of a sudden he stiffened as if he had 
been hit with-a hot shot of electricity. 
His eyes went glassy and stuck out of 
his head, his chest heaved painfully, 
and he made a queer gasping gurgle as 
if he were fighting for breath. I thought 
he was going to cash in then and there. 

But Cal just took one look at him and 
grinned. “If you'll go out in the barn- 


yard and get me a soft, fluffy chicken 
feather, I'll show yer somethin’.” 








When I came back he whistled to the 
same dog he had used to demonstrate 
the heartbeats, very carefully pushed 
the feather up his nose, and in less than 
half a minute that dog was pulling off 


a “spell” exactly like Pat’s. The imita- 
tion was so perfect it was funny, and 
Cal and I just looked at each other and 
laughed. Then Cal took the feather 
from the dog’s nose, went into the 
house, and came out with a pair of 
pliers. He held Pat’s head between his 
knees, and before the Irisher knew what 
was up, out came that back tooth. 

That settled the “heart trouble.” 
Three days later Pat was his old self. 
It was just a case of sinus trouble in- 
duced by an infected tooth, and Pat’s 
“‘spells’”” were nothing but desperate at- 
tempts to clear out his nose. Cal Cum- 
mings had spotted that ailing tooth 
from 300 miles away, and three months 
before it began to act up. 

My fourth and final exhibit is not 
quite so easy to understand. On one 
of the rare occasions when I could coax 
Cal away from his farm, he joined me 
in a trip to a well-known kennel near 
Boston, Mass., where I hoped to pick 
out a broken pointer for a friend. 

The owner of the place wasn’t there 
when we arrived, and while we were 
waiting for him Cal and I strolled 
around looking at the dogs—forty or 
fifty of them. After we had made the 
rounds I sat down for a smoke, but 
Cal kept going back to a snipe-nosed, 
dish-faced little runt of a pointer I 
hadn’t flattered with a second look. 
Finally his interest in this no-account 
nondescript got my goat. 

“Come on over and sit down,” I called. 
“What’s the idea of spending so much 
time on that cluck? You don’t like him, 
do you?” 

Cal looked at me quizzically, as if to 
find out if I was trying to be funny. He de- 

cided that I was, and 
beckoned. ‘‘You’re 
gol-derned right I 
like him, mister, and 
so do you. He’s about 
the only thing here 
you’d want to take 
back to that friend 
o’ yourn, ain’t he?” 

I had learned long 
ago it didn’t pay to 

a play Cal short. “You 
me bet!” I lied. 

I didn’t buy him, 
though. My friend 
had given me a price 
limit, and it wasn’t 
enough—not by more 
cartwheels than I'd 
care to carry. That 
“cluck” was a con- 
sistent field-trial win- 
ner. 

How did Cal know 
he was a real one? 
Don’t ask me. Ap- 
parently it’s a gift, a 
ee sixth sense. What- 

ever it is, Cal has it. 

He knows a bird dog 
* when he sees one. 
wat ’ id 


“He's about the only thing here you'd 
want for that friend o' yourn, ain't 


he?" asked Cal. “You bet!" | lied 
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) IT TOOK A MAGIC-EYE CAMERA TO 
‘ SHOW THE TECHNIQUE THAT BROUGHT 
JACK CLAYTON FAME AT THE SPORT 






tances achieved by an expert surf 
fisherman with his long, heavy rod 

are almost unbelievable. And the surf 
caster himself is unaware of much that 
takes place as he sends the lead flying 
far out into the combing breakers, for 
the action is far quicker than the eye. 
It remained for OUTDOOR LIFE to pio- 
neer in making a 


iE: THE fresh-water angler the dis- 






. a dl ] Clayton prepares for set of re 
—_—— a the cast, left foot Photos showing 
Se advanced and both feet exactly what 


in line with the target happens to _ rod 





2 There is no real backcast—the idea is just 
to place the lead on the sand = —,> 


3° Right thumb is clamped firmly on the 
reel, for it must not unwind —_—_ 
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5 Leaning sidewoys enables Clayton to add 
body swing to the coming cost —_—_,- 
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6 Eyes follow the path of the lead until it lands on the sand. An accurate forward 
cast demands that at this preliminary stage target, rod, and lead must all line up 


and lead in the course of a single cast. 

The man chosen to demonstrate surf- 
casting technique at its best was Jack 
Clayton, of Asbury Park, N. J. Now 
almost 60 years old and internationally 
famous, Clayton took up surf casting 
in 1912—-and a year later won 4 out of 
5 events in the first tournament he ever 
entered. In 1915 he set a new world’s 
record for distance which has since been 
eclipsed, but his matchless form makes 
him the ideal man to show you how to 
cast. He’s a practical fisherman, too, 


with many a record catch to his credit. 
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4 The split-bamboo rod swings outward and 
back; not, as in fly casting, overhead 
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THESE UNIQUE MAGIC-EYE PICTURES WILL TEACH YOU 





Ready for the forward cast. Weight rests on the right foot § Now to put that lead exactly where he wants it! Left foot moves forward 
so that, by stepping forward slightly with the left, the full as, by pushing down with the left hand and pulling up with the right, 
effect of Clayton's body swing will come into play a the rod tip is started upward and outward on its purposeful way —_—_—_, 
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See how that right hand is coming over! Both arms continue to Even Clayton could hardly believe his eyes when he saw this pic- 

1] 3 3 y y y Pp 
apply power in opposite directions, the rod swings out toward ture, which proves that the surf rod, stiff and unyielding though 

the camera, and the thumb keeps the reel spool in control —_—__, it seems while at rest, can bend almost like a springy fly rod —__, 





15 The crucial moment. That backlash may still material- 16 As the lead nears the water the caster clamps his thumb hard on the 
ize if the reel is checked too late; but if checked too reel, to prevent an overrun. He grins inwardly as the lead smacks the 
soon, there's always the danger of losing the lead <p target, and the rod tip, promptly recoiling, arcs slightly up and back —_—_7, 
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ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO MAKE A CLEAN-CUT CAST 
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9 Gradually transferring his weight to the left foot, Clayton en- 10 Slowly, and in perfect unison, hips and shoulders turn, the right fore- 
arm goes higher, the left starts down across the body, and the stout 
left shoves down; but he keeps his eyes on the target —,- seven-foot rod with its thirty-inch butt shows its first sign of bending 


courages that rod to do its stuff. His right hand shoves up, the 
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13 The rod lashes forward, hurling the four-ounce lead past the cast- 14 
er at terrific speed. The left elbow hugs the body, the right arm its distant mark. Otherwise the reel will spin faster than the line pays 


and leg straighten out, as the last ounce of power is exerted —__,>- 
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It is imperative to thumb the reel lightly, while the lead shoots toward 


out, and cause a backlash that'll gum things up and may even break the line 


17 The end of a perfect cast! Like a rifle in the hands of a 

deadly marksman, the rod points directly at its target— 
the spot, more than 350 feet away, where the lead has hit 
and disappeared. Through long practice, Jack Clayton's ev- 
ery move, with the exception of the thumb action, has be- 
come automatic, and at no time has he “tightened up.” In- 
stead, as all first-rate athletes must do, he's learned to 
make that easy, flowing grace of his almost second nature 
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Small Bores 


O READ about all the big-game animals that have 

been dropped with a single shot from a small-bore, 

high-velocity rifle, you might think I was a jinx. For 

I've done quite a bit of guiding, first and last, and 
though some of the best riflemen this country has produced 
have been in my parties, it’s been my experience that such 
phenomenal clean kills, even with larger calibers, are few 
and far between. 

The explanation, I suspect, is that in writing up their 
hunting successes, many shooters are prone to forget all 
about the shots they missed—-or thought they missed. Fully 
50 percent of the hunters who go out each fall simply haven't 
had enough experience to call their shots. If the deer or 
moose jumps and runs off, they take it for granted they’ve 
missed, or at best only creased it. Because of what some 
hardware clerk has told them as to what such and such a 
high-velocity rifle will do to game each and every time, 



























A .30/06 fired 
by Gordon 
Kock was heavy 
enough to bring 
down this goat, 
and to kill it 


Charlie Oneil ond a six-point elk he dropped in its tracks—but not with the .250 Mag- 
num which he and Keith developed, and later discarded as ineffective for such game 
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they’ve been led to expect that a mortally wounded beast’s 
lifeblood will be spattered all over the place; so if upon investi- 
gation they find only a few drops they jump to the conclusion 
that it was only scratched. 

Actually, as old hunters know, the shot that causes the ani- 
mal to hump up, kick at his belly, and depart is always the 
fatal shot; but tyros who can’t follow the trail never find that 
out. A crease shot, incidentally, is the easiest of all to diag- 
nose, for a handful of hair shorn off by the bullet will always 
be somewhere around. 

Now no man loves a superaccurate, small-bore, high-veloc- 
ity rifle more than I do, but anyone using it should realize its 
shortcomings and use it only on the game for which it was 
intended. Several guides here in Idaho tell me that their par- 
ties lost about as many elk last fall as they brought out, due 
solely to the use of too small a rifle. 

True, a shot from any rifle must be fairly well placed to 
make a clean kill; but to use a vermin or deer rifle on elk, and 
having to riddle them to bring them down, is like driving 
spikes with a tack hammer. Oh, I’ve seen some amazing big- 
game kills made with vermin rifles—I myself have killed three 
elk and an old mountain goat with a six-gun, when I had 
nothing more powerful I could put my hands on—but the law 
of averages isn’t based on what a few expert riflemen can 
do on occasion. 7 

And as I have hinted, it’s the failures and near failures that 
stick in my mind. For what they’re worth, and not to start 
an argument, I’m going to tell you about a number of inci- 
dents I've witnessed, as well as some that are vouched for by 
reliable friends. Some of these anecdotes involve the use of 
the .270 Winchester and the .30/06—two cartridges that I con- 
sider perfectly adequate for deer and goats—and you can 
judge for yourself what might be expected from the use of 
still smaller loads. 

Let’s begin with the .220 Winchester Swift, which is some- 
times called a big-game gun, though the makers did not so 
consider it when it was brought out. Last fall I examined a 
6-point bull elk that had been hit three times with a factory 
48 grain load at 100 yards or less. The first shot, fired broad- 
side, broke the shoulder bone and blew up right there, without 
penetrating to the lungs. As it staggered around on three 

legs the elk was given two more bullets, 
one lodging in the rear of the right lung 
and the other blowing up in the paunch. 
That bull was trailed 3 miles before 
another member of the party killed him 
with a heart shot from a .30/40/220 
Krag load. 

On the same hunt, and with the same 
.220 Swift and 48 grain, soft-point bul- 
let, two more bulls were wounded but 
escaped. One had its shoulder broken, 
as was proved by checking the trail. 
The other, which was trailed for 7 
miles through deep snow before he dis- 
appeared, was hit twice: once in the 
hip, and once in the ribs when he was 
quartering away. 

Arthur H. Kinnan, my partner, once 
shot a 300-pound black bear at 100 
yards with his 'scope-sighted .220 Swift, 
using a Winchester factory-loaded, 46 
grain, hollow-point bullet. Art placed 
his little slug exactly where he wished 
it to go—just in front of the shoulder 
and ranging toward the spine at the 
base of the neck. The bear sat up on its 
haunches and actually shivered for sev- 
eral seconds, as though from a nervous 
chill. Art, thinking the animal would 
soon roll over, never even extracted the 
fired case from his rifle. Suddenly the 
black came down on all fours, lit run- 
ning, and passed right by Art in high 
gear. He was lost in the dense timber. 
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Discussing the damage done 
by unthinking hunters, a crack 


shot builds a damaging case 


By 
ELMER KEITH 


With the same sort of bullet, Don Martin shot a porcupine 
in a tree in his orchard at close range. The quill pig remained 
seated on the limb for some time before toppling off; then he 
got up and started walking away, so Don finished him with 
an ax. Andy Allen, another rifle crank, skinned the porky 
just to find out what that bullet, traveling at more than 4,000 
feet a second, had done. Porky would have lived a long time, 
had it not been for the ax; for that bullet had blown up just 
under the skin! 

The .220 Swift is one of the finest pest rifles procurable; 
but it takes something besides velocity to anchor stew. 

Now for the .25 calibers. Soon after the .250 Savage came 
out, I watched a man knock down three big bull eik, about 
200 yards across a canyon; when he went after them they all 
got up and left for parts unknown. 

I shot a big cow elk, facing me at 60 yards, square in the 
neck with an 87 grain, soft-point bullet from a .250 Savage. 
The bullet went in a short distance and blew up, one part 
backing out of the brisket and throwing up dust at her feet, 
the other plowing by the heart and down to break two ribs. 
As I went toward her the elk went down, then jumped up 
again, so I shot her broadside through the neck, missing the 
bone. Again she went down, but when I was within 20 yards 
she got up and started to run. Having lost confidence in the 
Savage, I dropped it and killed the cow with a brain shot 
from my six-gun. 

Later I killed three mule deer with that rifle and load—and 
had to shoot each deer twice. Then I shot a coyote broadside 
through the body, just back of the ribs. I was within 30 yards 
when he jumped up, and I couldn’t get a second shot because 
my dog got between us and stayed there. I trailed that yellow 
purp for three days and finally lost him. Again, I trapped 
another coyote which I am positive was one I'd shot two 
years before. It was quartering away downhill, and I hit it 
high on the left side, at about the last rib. I found upon inspec- 
tion that the exit wound, low on the right side of the chest, had 
not healed over, but on the left side the broken rib had knit. 

Using the same .250 Savage, Charlie Whitehead shot a big 
buck, running broadside, square in the center of the near 
shoulder. The bullet blew up under the skin, and the buck 
didn’t even break his stride. Charlie’s next shot struck the 
heart and, of course, killed instantly. 

Once I was out with two lads, one armed with a .22 Hi- 
Power Savage and one with a .250 Savage. I had put them in 
nice range of two mountain goats which were quartering 
away downhill. They started shooting at about 80 yards, and 
hair flew out of the off side after nearly every shot. By the 
time the range had increased to 150 yards their guns were 
empty, and they asked me to shoot. I dropped one goat with 
a head shot and planted a second load—a 180 grain, open- 
point Western .30/06—in the lungs of the other, who kept on 
for another 100 yards before going down to stay. Upon skin- 
ning out those goats, I found that every one of the lads’ bul- 
lets had connected. 

Later I watched Delmer Coiner shoot a fine buck antelope 
with my .257 Roberts at 200 yards. After Delmer’s first shot 
the buck backed off a short distance and humped up, then 
ran a ways and stopped. Delmer hit him again, this time 
through the paunch, after which he traveled some more. He 
was still alive when we reached him and killed him with a 
sheath knife. There was a hole through his nose, and we 
thought at first that that’s where (Continued on page 50) 
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A .375 Magnum bagged this 
choice Alaskan black bear 





THESE ARE THE KIND OF BULLETS YOU SHOULD USE 


(All from Elmer Keith‘s collection) 


standpoint of accomplishment this bullet was ideal. 
Like the others on this page, it is shown actual size 


This Peters belted 225 grain missile, shot from a 
30/40 at 125 yards, connected with a bull elk near 
Houston, Idaho. It struck high in the left hip; ranged 
forward under the spine, missing the heavy bones; 
drilled through the right shoulder; and finally lodged 
just short of the skin. It is almost superfluous to 
add that the elk dropped instantly, for from the 
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groan before dying. These two frag- 
ments were the only ones of any size 
found in the carcass. An unfired bul- 
let of the same sort is shown at left 


Remains of a .375 Magnum Winchester, 
with a factory load of 270 grains, that 
broke both shoulders of a grizzly bear 
at ten yards’ range. The bear collapsed 
at once, and gave its usual wailing 





A running brown bear, weighing 200 pounds, 
was hit in the spine with a .30/40 Western soft 
point, 180 grains, fired from a Krag rifle at 
a distance of 100 yards. The slug struck an 
inch forward of the root of the tail, pulver- 
izing fifteen inches of spine. It was retrieved 
from under the skin, and you see what's left. 
Yes, gentlemen, it was curtains for the bear 


When Elmer Keith opened a jar of canned ante- 
lope meat from a buck he'd killed with a heart 
shot from a .280 Dubiel rifle at 360 yards, he 
found part of the jacket from the 150 grain 
Western Tool & Copper bullet that had done the 
job. It and an unused specimen are shown at 
left. The antelope took a few wild jumps and 
piled up dead—which is exactly as it should be 


From the grizzly already referred to, 
we offer Exhibit B: four remnants of 
a Winchester .300 Magnum boattail, 
180 grain factory load. (Compare with 
the sectioned sample.) Of three shots 


hitting that grizzly when first seen 500 


yards away, only this one blew up: 
the two others, having spent most of 
their velocity, merely drilled the 
animal, though they doubtless would 
have been adequate at closer range 
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Bill Garner, discover- 
er of Bright Dot Lake 


ILL GARNER’S fondness for deer 
hunting is proverbial in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of California. 
As keen a tracker as a redskin 

out of James Fenimore Cooper, he’s 
absolutely tireless. No mountain’s too 
steep when he’s stalking a buck. His 
fine collection of trophies at his camp 
on Convict Lake is ample proof of his 
skill, stamina, and dogged determina- 
tion. And of his mountain-climbing 
prowess too, because you've got to go 
high in the Sierras for prize heads. 

Equally devoted to trout fishing, Bill 
favors the beautiful golden trout that’s 
found only in the alpine lakes and 
streams of the Sierras. The farther off 
the beaten track that Bill goes, the 
more enthusiastic is his quest for the 
scrappy Salmo aygua-bonita. No water 
is too remote; if the grade’s too steep 
for his sturdy pinto, he’ll go it on foot. 

Bill’s ever on the watch for barren 
waters that contain food which could 
support trout. Some of the finest fish- 
ing in the Convict Creek basin is due to 
his explorations and stocking. He 
doesn’t forget fishing even during deer 
season. And he remembers the deer 
season when he’s fishing the high coun- 
try. He always keeps an eye cocked for 
signs which he stores away in his re- 
tentive memory for hunting season. 
And when he’s hunting at out-of-the- 
way spots, he’s always looking for 
some lake or stream in the high coun- 
try that he’s never fished before. 

Except for Bill’s habit of discovering 
likely new lakes and streams during 
deer season, Curley and I would have 
missed out on one of the most exciting 
fishing trips we've ever taken in our 
many years in the Sierras. 

Five years ago, Bill was trailing a 
deer with a particularly fine set of 
horns when he came upon an unnamed 
and unknown glacial lake, more than 
11,000 feet in elevation, on the south 
shoulder of towering, snowcapped 
Mount Morrison. He could reach it only 
by leading his horse across slides, 
snow fields, and great, granite bowl- 
ders. Lying in a rocky basin, with 
small meadows at its upper and lower 
ends, the lake caused the doughty 
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Sierra guide to pause reverently and 
drink in the wild beauty of the scene. 

Bill knew the lake was barren, for it 
was on no forest-service map, and he 
was familiar with every stocked lake 
in that part of the Sierras. He even 
risked losing the trail of the deer he 
was stalking to study the lake. And he 
found to his delight that it contained 
plenty of food for fish: scuds, diving 
beetles, and the like. 

What a lake to stock with golden 
trout! Bill noted landmarks so that he 
could find the lake in the future, and 
then resumed his stalking. 

When he got back to camp, with the 
six-pointer tied on his pack mule, Bill 
wasted no time in following up his dis- 
covery. First he informed his wife 
that he had named the lake after her. 
Bright Dot, he christened it. For Mrs. 
Garner’s maiden name had been Dor- 
othy Bright. This thoughtful task com- 
pleted, Bill sat down in his cabin and 
wrote a letter. 

“Dear Doc,” Bill scribbled in his 
characteristically bold but somewhat 
illegible hand, “I’ve today found a lake 
I’ve wanted to find for years. It’s got 
more natural food in it than any Sierra 
lake I’ve ever seen. It’s just the spot to 
stock with goldens.” 

Doc—otherwise known as Dr. Paul 
R. Needham, noted fish culturist with 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and as 
ardent an angler as he is a thorough- 
going scientist—couldn’t do much about 
Bill’s letter at the time. But the next 
fall, as soon as pack horses could be 
taken up the snowy trail to the lake, 
Dr. Needham and Bill, assisted by R. C. 
Lewis and Leo Erkilla of the California 
Fish and Game Commission, planted 
9,797 golden trout, averaging 1.2 inches 
in length, in the lake Bill had dubbed 
Bright Dot. That was in September, 
1935. 

Doc and I have fished for years in the 
Hot Creek-Convict Lake region, and 
I've been tipped off to some swell spots 
to fish—out-of-the-ordinary streams 
and lakes, reached only by hard hikes 
or pack trips. So when I ran across 
Doc shortly after the first of October, 
1935, he told me about stocking Bright 
Dot. 

“In two or three years those goldens 
ought to put up a great scrap,” said 
Doc. “Put that down in your date 
book. We'll go fishing in September, 
1938.” 

My memory is conveniently poor on 
many occasions, but when strange, new 
fishing waters are concerned, I'd make 
an elephant look like an absent-minded 





Worth Waiting For 


By JOE MEARS 


college professor by comparison. 

Curley and I have fished the Convict 
Creek country every year for a decade 
or more, and we could hardly wait un- 
til the Bright Dot trout had grown big 
enough to catch. There was only one 
hitch to it. Nobody but Bill, Doc, and 
the men who helped them stock it knew 
where the darned lake was, for Bill 
had seen to it that no guides learned 
about the spot. 

In the fall of 1937 Curley and I al- 
most succeeded in talking Bill and Doc 
into giving Bright Dot a whirl. But 
not quite. 

“T’ll write you when the trail’s open 
next summer,” Bill told us finally. 

On the opening day of the trout sea- 
son Curley, Doc, and I fished the lower 
streams in the Convict Creek region 
and wound up at Bill’s camp on Con- 
vict Lake. 

“Doesn't look like we'll be able to get 
through to Bright Dot before Septem- 
ber,” said Bill. “Snow’s farther down 
the side of Mount Morrison than it has 
been in ten years. May not be able to 
make it before the fall storms start.” 

Before Curley and I left Bill that 
day, we exacted a promise from him 
that he’d telephone me as soon as the 
trail was open. July passed. August 
came. Still no word from Bill. I tele- 
phoned him. No, the trail was still 
closed. That meant he hadn’t been able 
to fish even (Continued on page 62) 


The scrap is over for these golden beauties 





IF YOU'VE LOOKED FORWARD TO FISHING A 
VIRGIN LAKE FOR THREE YEARS, YOU EXPECT 
A LOT—BUT NOT A STRIKE FOR EVERY CAST! 
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Unnamed and unknown, this lake, two miles above the 
sea, had nestled among cliffs on the south shoulder of 
towering Mt. Morrison. Bill saw it, named it for his wife 





See the trout—see the grin. The writer ? 
seems to be convinced that it takes a real 
friend to put you next to fishing like this 


Right: Far from any sign of trails, they dis- 
mounted and climbed the rocky slope on foot 
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Near-record antlers topped this muley, 
shot by the Colorado hunter beside him 


By 
JACK O'CONNOR 


E STALKED that little 
bunch of antelope, that New 
Yorker and I. We tied our 
horses out of sight around 
a low point and then followed the course 
of a little arroyo that wound through 
the wind-swept Chihuahua plain in 
Mexico. When we started out, the ani- 
mals were no more than little white 
dots on the horizon; but when we had 
completed our stalk and had a chance 
to use the glasses, we could see that 
there were two bucks in the bunch— 
one a mature animal with an average 
head, and the other a two-year-old. 
“Go ahead and take the big one,” I 
said big-heartedly to my companion. 
“I don’t want it, thanks!” he replied. 
“Why?” I demanded. 
“Head isn’t good,”’ he informed me. 
About that time an old doe in the herd 
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How to Measute a Sheep Head 
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suspected something over in our direc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that we were 
shielded behind grama grass. Every 
head came up, and when I squeezed my 
shot off, the big buck was staring di- 
rectly at me. The .270 bullet went right 
through both his shoulders and he hard- 
ly kicked. For a few minutes I was 
elated, because with iron sights a 300- 
yard shot isn’t at all bad. 

But the New Yorker took the wind 
out of my sails again. When we got to 
the buck he took a steel tape out of his 
pocket and measured the horns. ‘“‘Twelve 
inches,” he grunted. “Mighty glad I 
didn’t shoot. I don’t want one less than 
fifteen.” 

As we went back to the horses, the 
atmosphere between us was a bit chilly. 
Here I had killed an antelope at 300 
yards, and this hombre very plainly 
showed he wouldn’t have it on a bet. 
No one wants anything no one else 
wants. 

He was a head-hunter, as we now call 
trophy collectors in the West; and he 
was the first one I had ever met. For 
the rest of my stay there at Don Ra- 
mon’s ranch, I hunted white-tails in 
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How toe Measure a 
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the brushy hills, but the New Yorker 
continued after antelope. He saw one 
big buck that pleased him, but he never 
could get very close to it. He departed 
empty-handed. He was a somewhat 
puzzling individual to me; but to the 
vaqueros who guided him, he was abso- 
lutely crazy. “Ah, muy loco!” they 
told me. “He hunts for heads, not for 
meat.” 

At the time I ran into that New 
Yorker on the Chihuahua ranch, I was 
like most Westerners. I went big-game 
hunting simply because I liked the 
sport, the excitement. If a big head 
came my way, all was well; if one 
didn’t, that was all right too. 

And then, a few years later, I got the 
head-hunting bug myself. An article 
in OUTDOOR LIFE—compiled from data 
contained in the then current edition 
of “Records of North American Big 
Game’”’—was responsible. The article 
contained material on the judgment of 
big-game heads and gave the measure- 
ments of the top ten recorded heads of 
all the principal American species. 

Until that time I had never known 
that the records of heads are just as 
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A quick way to 
get some idea of 
how a Mexican 
sheep head would 
rate is to meas- 
ure the circumfer- 
ence of the horn 
at base, as shown 


Here the author is 
measuring the 
main beam of a 
record pair of 
white-tail antlers. 
They are now in 
the national col- 
lection at the 
Bronx Zoo, N. Y. 


carefully kept as those of track and 
field. I also had not known what a 
good head really was. Like most deer 
hunters, I had been a point-counter; 
and I had supposed that the more points 
a head had, the more desirable it was. 
I discovered now that the main beam 
was the mest important measurement 
for all deer antlers; and that a point, 
to be counted, had to be an inch or more 
in length, and not—as Western folklore 
has it—‘“anything a man can hang a 
ring on.” I discovered, too, that the 
mule-deer head in which I had taken the 
most pride—because it had a great num- 
ber of points—was really quite ordi- 
nary; and that another, which I had 
not even had mounted, would have stood 
high in the records, being almost a dead 
ringer for No. 7. 

And, as I read through the records, 
several facts began to dawn on me. 
One was that too few Westerners were 
head-hunters. The big heads of West- 
ern game were largely killed and owned 
by men from the East. Another was 
that many of the heads listed in the 
book were not really exceptional. My 
local pride was stirred; so was my com- 
petitive instinct. As far as South- 
western and Mexican game were con- 
cerned, I was sure I had seen many 
heads that would have placed high in 
the records if they had only been regis- 
tered. Sheep? There were some pretty 
ordinary heads listed in the top group. 
Antelope? The No. i1—an Arizona 
buck’s, by the way—was a fine one, 
but I was convinced I had seen bigger 
heads on live antelope. Mule deer? 
Well, I had seen a dozen heads from 
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the Kaibab alone 
that would be bigger 
than the one listed 
as No. 10 in the 
book. Arizona white- 
tail? I had seen at 
least thirty heads 
better than the largest one recorded. 

So the next season found me, for the 
first time in my life, really looking 
heads over before I cut loose; and since 
that time I have always appraised the 
head first and shot afterward. I started 
out to see if I couldn’t get record heads 
—that is, heads which would rate among 
the first twenty—of all species of South- 
western horned and antlered game ani- 
mals. I have succeeded in taking ex- 
ceptional heads of everything except 
elk, and doing it has made my hunting 
about twice as much fun as before. 

This, I know, sounds as if I were a 
whiz of a hunter. I am a pretty good 
hunter and a pretty good shot, but the 
woods are full of men just as skillful as 
I am. What success I have had in 
head-hunting is due to three causes. 
First, I have probably had more than 
my share of pure luck. Second, I have 
been able to devote considerable time 
to hunting. Third—and by far the most 
important—is the fact that few big- 
game hunters know a good head from 
an ordinary one, and that even fewer 
have their heads recorded. 

I'll tell a story to prove that one. One 
fall I hunted long and hard in the Kai- 
bab for a good mule-deer head—and got 
it. Proudly I bore it back to camp. 
When I hung my big buck up, I found 
that two other hunters had taken larger 
heads that same day. I had my head 
officially measured by the curator of a 
museum. Its measurements were sent 
in to “Records of North American Big 
Game,” and it will probably be listed 
in the new edition. In spite of the fact 
that I had suggested to the two other 


CAN DOUBLE YOUR SHOOTING FUN 


For sheep, the tip-to-tip spread is but one of three crucial measurements 





SIZING UP HORNS AND ANTLERS 
BEFORE PULLING THE TRIGGER 







hunters that they do as I did, they prob- 
ably haven’t. As a consequence, my 
vuck’s antlers will appear to be more 
exceptional than they really were. 
Another time when I was hunting— 
again in the beautiful Kaibab—I suc- 
ceeded in getting a fine buck down. I 
had dressed him out when, over in the 
next canyon, I heard a furious fusillade 
of at least twenty shots and went to 
investigate. Two Navaho Indians had 
just killed one of the largest bucks I 
had ever seen. His head was literally 
one in thousands. But were those In- 
dians interested in it? I should say 
not! The first thing they did was to 
cut it off and throw it away. What 
they craved were the meat, and the skin 
for moccasins. I suggested that they 
might be able to sell the antlers to some 
hunter. They were incredulous. Ant- 
lers? What could anyone want with 
them? You couldn’t eat them or wear 
them! However, the Indians took the 
antlers back to camp and found a man 
willing to pay $10 for them. I saw the 
sale. The Navahos could hardly believe it. 
They had always suspected that white 
men were crazy; now they knew it! 
Europeans have been trophy collec- 
tors for hundreds of years. The walls 
of castles and manor houses in Europe 
are covered with fine heads of red deer, 
wild boar, roebuck, chamois, and the 
other European big-game species. Eu- 
ropean hunters habitually look before 
they shoot. They have long been 
head-conscious; and curiously enough, 
many of the record heads of North 
American game are owned by Euro- 
peans. American hunters have been too 
much like the Navahos that I just men- 
tioned. They have hunted for meat and 
hides, because it’s in the pioneer tradi- 
tion to do that. Of late they have 
hunted just for the excitement and the 
sport. Few have been head-conscious. 
The Arizona (Continued on page 53) 
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Gaudias, who with much misgiving led the 
way. "You good sports,” he grinned at last 


NY NUMBER of men I know 
would gladly have mortgaged 
their souls to have changed 
places with Bert and me that 

June afternoon in Maine. We leaned 
back against the comfortable seat rests 
of the big canoe, and gazed out at the 
panorama of lake and mountain and 
forest. Moosehead stretched away, blue 
and brilliant in the sunshine, mile on 
mile of good fishing water. 

There were three salmon in the fish 
box and twice as many more, iced down, 
back at the camp. We had spent many 
a winter evening planning this trip; we 
had journeyed hundreds of miles for it. 
We had had good luck, both in our fish- 
ing and in our guide, Armand. And we 
still had another full day of our trip 
ahead of us. ; 

Surely, you would have thought, we 
could want for little else. 

Yet we were not quite satisfied. For 
if you are a trout fisherman, you know 
that a man gets hungry every now and 
then for a mess of old-fashioned square- 
tails. I don’t mean those walloping big 
devils that win prizes at the hardware 
store and get your picture in the paper; 
I mean wilderness fish, red-bellied and 
slim and a foot long, with no hatchery 
ancestors in their pedigree. 

So now we asked Armand, who was 
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on a Kafl 


Jumping at the chance to catch a mess 








of squaretails in the Maine wilderness, 
they got more than they bargained for 


By 
ROBESON BAILEY 





Bert let out a whoop, half pain and half surprise, and stooped to deal with his tormentors 


paddling, if he knew of any good trout 
pond where he could take us the next 
day. Armand listened to us impassive- 
ly. When we were through he lit a 
cigarette, and took up his paddle with- 
out a word. 

The cigarette burned down to a frag- 
ment of scorched paper and a few 
grains of tobacco. Pretty soon, I 
thought, it would roast his lip. His eyes 
were on the far-off mountains, and he 
seemed to be turning something over in 
his mind. At last he stopped paddling, 
and laid the paddle athwart the canoe. 


He flicked the cigarette stub into the 
water, and looked at us a long minute. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged slowly. “I 
know place for catch trout. Damn good 
place.” 

The question exploded from both of 
us: “Where?” 

Armand jerked his head, a gesture 
that took in most of the northern quad- 
rant. “Back in there,” he said. He 
picked up his paddle. “‘There’s a leetle 
pond. Back in there. But she hell to 
get to.” 

He looked keenly from one to the 
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other of us, sitting there in the canoe. 

“I don’t know. Last time I take sport 
back in there, he cannot make it. He 
lie down in swamp and say he die. He 
say he not care if all damn trout in all 
damn state of Maine is in that pond; he 
going to die right there. By and by he 
jump up and say by Gar the mosquitoes 
no let him die, and he want to get the 
hell out of there. I take him back to 
camp and he pack up and go home. He 
say he nevair come feesh with me 
again. Now you sports nice fellows. I 
not want you mad with me. That pond, 
she hell to get to. She back in there.” 

I nudged Bert’s shoulder. He craned 
his neck around, and nodded. 

“We can take it, Armand.” 

Armand grunted. “Okay. We leave 
early. My father go with us.” 

The next morning we picked up Ar- 
mand and Gaudias, his father, and drove 
twenty or thirty miles. We left the car 
in a pasture barway, and went into the 
woods. 

I can’t remember very much about 
the next two hours, for they still have a 
nightmarish quality about them. 

The first half mile was not too bad— 
just walking through thick woods. Then 
the ground gave way to the swampiest 
swamp you ever fell down in. Once a 
forest had stood there, but it had 
burned or blown down in a hideous wel- 
ter of rotting branches and jagged 
stumps. There were bog holes that hid 
under innocent-looking grass, holes that 
sucked you in to your hips and plastered 
you with black, gluey muck. Mosquitoes 
and black flies and deer flies added their 
buzzing torture to heat and weariness. 
I began to realize what Armand’s 
phrase—‘“back in there’’—really meant 
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in this country. And 
I began to wonder if 
Armand’s sport, who 
wanted to lie down 
and die in that dismal 


place, didn’t have a 
lot more sense than 
Bert and I. 


But having said we 
could take it, we were 
determined to live up 
to our word. We were 
tremendously relieved, 
however, when Ar- 
mand and Gaudias 
stopped for a few 
minutes on an island 
of high ground. We 


flopped down, am 
mopped sweating 
brows. 


“It’s all right, Ar- 
mand,” Bert managed 
in a feeble voice. “We 
don’t want to die. We 
don’t even want to go 
back to camp before 
we get to that pond!” 

Bert always was a 
better liar than I, so I said nothing. 

Armand and Gaudias didn’t look too 
comfortable, either. They weren’t quite 
sure, we learned, that they were on the 
right track! So they told us to wait 
there while they reconnoitered. Soon 
they were out of sight, and Bert and I 
looked at each other in an apprehension 
that was tempered only by our weari- 
ness. Suppose we all got lost in that 
terrible place? 

When we thought the flies and 
mosquitoes must surely reduce us to 
raving maniacs, Armand and Gaudias 
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Armand and Gaudias and all the slim, red-bellied trout we wanted 


returned with the news that they had 
found the landmark they had been look- 
ing for, and again we pushed on. To cut 
it short, we finally floundered out of 
that swamp and came to our pond. 

It was not impressive. The pond was 
small, almost round, obviously shallow. 
Its edge was reedy and boggy—you 
couldn’t approach within two feet of the 
water without sinking halfway to your 
knees in black muck. 


“Now where that raft?” muttered 
Gaudias. “We leave him here, sure 
enough.” He (Continued on page 80) 
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The crazy raft held only two at once, but there was no competition in that swamp-surrounded pond to which no trail was blazed 
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HE beauty of angling in all Afri- 

can rivers lies in the unexpected. 

As a Rhodesian I have naturally 

had many opportunities of fishing 
in the rivers of that colony, and quite 
apart from splendid sport, no river can 
equal in charm and wild beauty of 
scenery the mighty Zambesi, winding 
its broad, uninterrupted course through 
bush and plain between hills and ra- 
vines, across the southern portion of 
the African continent. 

There in the Zambesi Valley, many 
miles above the Victoria Falls, in the 
haunts of elephant, rhino, lion, and buf- 
falo, I once made camp, and spent many 
an enjoyable hour trolling from a na- 
tive dugout canoe or fishing from the 
banks. It was a pleasant change after a 
hard day in the veldt, when the heat is 
terrific during the dry months before 
the lashing summer rains spill over the 
thirsty lands, filling the pans and vleis 
and transforming dry watercourses into 
brown torrents tearing their tempes- 
tuous way to the ocean. Just before the 
November rains, the temperature rises 
to 120 or more degrees F. in the shade. 

Of all the Zambesi fish, the pride of 
place must go to the tiger fish, king of 
them all, with its longitudinal stripes, 
orange-and-red tail and fins, and array 
of sharp teeth. The favorite haunts of 
these voracious fish are usually to be 
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Along the Zambesi, in Rhodesia, you'll find the tiger fish, king of them all 


a CODILE WATER 


found at the heads of 
rapids or in fast-running 
waters round the bend of 
the river, where they lie, 
facing upstream, ever on 
the alert for prey. Some- 
times in clear water I have 
watched them lying with- 
in a few yards of a half- 
submerged crocodile, 
though no doubt ready to 
dash off at a great speed 
at the first sign of danger. 

Whether you troll or 
fish from the banks, tiger 
fish offer sport which is 
hard to beat. I have not 
fished for salmon, but 
those who have tell me 
that weight for weight the 
Zambesi battlers more 
than equal that virile fish. 
A good stout rod, plenty 
of line, and a strong wire 
leader are essential, while 
the most suitable lure is a 
glittering spoon bait. I have, however, 
taken many tiger fish with a piece of 
bright red cloth or fresh meat on a 
strong hook. A telescopic metal rod, 
that I had kept as a spare, turned out 
to be my most effective rod for these 
fish. That inexpensive rod did me yeo- 
man service until one day, when I was 





Prize catch of the day—a hefty barbel, member of 
the catfish tribé, speared on an iron-tipped pole 


standing in a canoe paddled by a native, 
I somehow hooked it between my legs. 
The steel snapped off short and fell into 
the water. I staggered, stumbled, and 
upset the canoe, landing us both in the 
rushing river. The splash wakened the 
drowsy fleet of crocodiles that infested 
that bend, and we wasted no time in 
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By 


H. W. D. LONGDEN 


making for the bank. I thought I could 
hear great jaws snapping behind me as 
I scrambled into the shallows, but it 
may have been the chattering of the 
native’s teeth—or my own. 

Finesse is not one of the character- 
istics of the tiger fish. He takes the 
bait with a rush. Feeling the hook, he 
then springs out of the water in a series 
of leaps, in a frantic endeavor to shake 
out the hook, his gleaming body a daz- 
zling picture as it glitters in the bright 
tropical sunshine. 

Trolling from a canoe affords better 
opportunities, on the whole, than an- 
gling from the bank, and I have hooked 
a score of these fine fish in this way in 
an afternoon. A really large tiger fish 
will scale twenty pounds or more. It 
has one drawback, though—I do not find 
the flesh very palatable, and the profu- 
sion of bones makes it a difficult fish 
to eat. 

On the other hand, the full-bodied 
bream, which runs up to several pounds 
in weight, is really excellent eating. 
This fish prefers the quiet backwaters. 
It is advisable to use fine gut and a 
small hook, as its mouth is not large, 
while meat, grasshoppers, bread paste, 
or worms, are all excellent bait. The 
bream is easily recognized by the char- 
acteristic way in which it takes the bait. 
The float bobs gently for a few seconds, 
glides along the surface of the water a 
short distance, then disappears below 
the surface in a slow, steady movement. 
Now is the time to strike—not too hard, 
but firmly. The bream is a good fighter 
while its strength lasts, though it can- 
not be compared in this respect with 
the tiger fish, and it soon tires. Stand- 
ing in shallow, rippling water near a 
sand bar, at the same time keeping a 
sharp lookout for any predatory croco- 





dile which might be lurking in the vicin- 
ity, I once landed more than sixty, rang- 
ing from one to two pounds in weight, 
in one exceptional afternoon. 

The yellowfish is another which gives 
the angler good sport in the Zambesi 


and its tributaries. It is larger and 
stronger than the bream, and has a 
tinge of cream color about its body. Un- 
like the bream, which sticks to subma- 
rine fighting tactics, the yellowfish will 
sometimes hurl itself into the air in its 
efforts to dislodge the hook. The yellow- 
fish also basks in the more quiet 
stretches of water. 

There are, of course, numerous little- 
known species, and on several occasions 
I have hooked, or my native boys have 
netted, fish (Continued on page 46) 
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The white man who "goes native” is apt to spear his toes and to revert, as here, to rod and hook 
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Half crouched in murky 
water, this wader can 
tell when and where to 
strike only by watching 
for bubbles, or feeling 
a barbel brush his legs 





Gi OM THE BANK, 


TROLL FROM A DUG- 
OUT, BUT WADE RIGHT 


IN AT YOUR OWN RISK! 
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lenses are expensive things, both 

to buy and to maintain. In fact, 

their cost spells big money to me 
and the first cost isn’t the end of it 
by any means. 

I am hard on cameras. I have owned 
dozens of them. I own several now, of 
several makes. I use them regularly 
during hunting and fishing seasons in 
all sorts of environments. I break them. 
I drop them. I bang them on boats. 
Horses fall down on them and me. 
Boats upset in Ozark rapids and wet 
them for me. People steal them from 
me when I am away from home. One 
escaped me once in a bus accident. 
Others have just simply disappeared. I 
throw them aside and step on them 
when trying to shoot bobwhites that 
flush while I am photographing my 
dogs on point. I have seriously dam- 
aged two or three valuable cameras do- 
ing this—much to the amusement of 
those who hunted with me at the mo- 
ment. 

So, down through the years, with the 
idea of conserving my better photo- 
graphic equipment, I have come to do- 
ing much of my photography afield 
with an inexpensive 214” x 444” folding 
Kodak Six-16 equipped with an anastig- 
mat F/6.3 lens. This camera is light 
and compact and fits the pocket. It 
doesn’t require a serious outlay to re- 
place it if I break it or lose it. And it 
does surprisingly good work. 

Many amateur photographers seem 
to feel disgraced when forced to admit 
the ownership of a lens slower than 
F/3.5. Nevertheless, I make no apolo- 
gies for the pocket Kodak I take on my 
tougher trips. It cost me less than 
twenty dollars, and sells for even less 
today, yet I unhesitatingly use it for 
photographs for publication. It is ab- 
solutely reliable in the scope of its field. 
I love it. If it had a shutter designed 
for 1/10-second exposures I would pro- 
nounce it perfect for my purposes. 

It is an ideal instrument for a begin- 
ner to start out with and build up from. 
It is easier to carry around than those 
Square ones that won't go in any pocket, 
and on quail hunts, when I am already 
burdened with a gun and two boxes of 
bird loads, its lightness is a positive joy. 

No one with a good F/6.3 anastigmat 
lens need feel ashamed of his photo- 
graphic equipment. I'll tell you why. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, 
that seems to have completely escaped 
some candid-camera addicts, that all 
lenses have the same speed when 
stopped down, and that stopped-down 
lenses get the best photographs. 

Photographically speaking, detail and 
quality increase proportionately with 
this stopping down of the lens, and this 
stopping down increases proportionately 
the length of the exposure necessary to 
give proper results. So it follows that 
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any photographer, professional or ama- 
teur, should first compute the longest 
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possible practical exposure he is able to 
make, everything considered, and then 
stop his lens down to the smallest aper- 
ture that exposure will permit. 

Now, almost all photographs taken 
afield are exposed in sunlight, with the 
camera held in the hands. 

One twenty-fifth of a second is the 
longest practical exposure possible with 
a camera held in the hands. An expo- 
sure of 1/25 second gets best results in 
the average sunlight at stop F/11. So 
the usual outdoor exposure is 1/25 sec- 
ond and the usual stop F/11—-varied, to 
be sure, to 1/50 second and F/11, or 
1/25 second and F/16, in the hottest 
weather, or on water, or on snow, and 
to 1/25 second and F/8, or 1/10 second 
and F/11, in semishade and early and 
late in the day. 

Stop F/11 is universal focus for most 
lenses with the distance scale set at 1714 
to 20 feet. In other words, stop the lens 
to F/11 and set the distance scale at 
174% to 20 feet, and all objects in the 
photographed field more than 15 feet 
from the lens, be they near or far, will 
be in focus. 

So, following up this reasoning, stop 
F/11, exposure 1/25 second, and dis- 
tance scale at 17% to 20 feet is the 
proper combination for exposures in 
the sun with cameras held in the hand, 
whether they be big or little, cheap or 
expensive, and whatever the fastest 
speed of the lens. I believe I am safe in 
saying that 75 percent of all exposures 
made on hunting and fishing trips could 
be, and should be, made with this com- 
bination. 

An F/6.3 anastigmat lens of good 
quality will do anything at stop F/11 
that any faster lens will do, regardless 
of its cost; and it will sometimes do 
stopped-down work better, since some 
ultra-rapid lenses have had depth of 
focus sacrificed for the sake of speed. 

F/6.3 isn’t slow by any means. At 
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F/6.3 an exposure of 1/200 second is 
possible in the sun, and the same aper- 
ture will give satisfactory results at 
1/10 second in even quite dark shadow. 

I use a camera for two reasons: I 
enjoy my photographs, and I sell enough 
of them to make my cameras pay their 
way—when I don’t have too many mis- 
adventures with them. 

In a year’s time I expose many films. 
On a hunting trip, for instance, I try to 
make a photographic record of every 
interesting happening that I can get in 
my view finder. Four 8-exposure rolls 
of film is not an unusual number for me 
to use in a day outdoors. 

If the day is clear, before I load up 
my gun I set the lens of my Kodak at 
F/11, the shutter at 1/25 second, and 
the distance scale at 17% to 20 feet. 
Then I fold it up and put it in my 
pocket. 

Early and late, and on slightly over- 
cast days and in not too dense woods, I 
vary this to F/8 and 1/25 second, keep- 
ing the focus at 17% to 20 feet. Ex- 
tremely early and late, or on dark, rainy 
days, the stop must be F’/6.3, of course, 
and right then is when I heartily disap- 
prove of the manufacturer of my Six-16 
for putting no 1/10 second exposure on 
it, and must often risk a jarred negative 
by doing the best I can with a bulb ex- 
posure from a fence post, or a shotgun 
muzzle, or my knee. 

On bright days I often do not change 
my camera all day—unless I snap a 
pointer or a setter retrieving a bob- 
white. That calls for 1/50 or 1/100-sec- 
ond exposure, according to the speed of 
the dog and its distance from me, and a 
stop of F/8 to admit the required light. 

Dogs on point with hunters behind 
them make excellent photographs. I 
take all of them that I can get. In the 
sun, F/11, 1/25 second and 17% to 20 
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Even after sundown you can catch a scene like this 
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When you're traveling hard, 
fast, and light, take a pocket- 
sized outfit along. It will stand 


punishment, and get the picture 

















The writer (left) 
posed for his own 
camera, and again 
it proved itself 
equal to the test 


Neither hunter nor 
dogs were fazed by 
the rain—and the 
camerawasn'tboth- 
ered by it either! 











The Graflex was twelve horses back when this 
moose calf jumped up. The little Kodak took it 
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You can get photos that will hold their own in any 
man's gallery—as witness lights and shadows here 
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feet will do the job perfectly. I have many such scenes in 
my files, where thousands of films are arranged alphabetical- 
ly, according to subject. 

The reason I use a 214” x 414” camera afield is because 
that is the smallest photograph editors will buy freely with- 
out enlargement. Prints should be submitted on glossy pa- 
per, and clear, sharp, contrasty negatives are best for re- 
production. 

Such negatives are obtained when the subject is partly in 
shadow. For instance, while photographing a man you 
should not stand so your shadow falls directly toward him. 
Take a position at one side or the other—a glance in the 
view finder will instantly tell you which side looks better. 
A good rule, I have found, is to get a human subject two- 
thirds in the sun and one-third in his own shadow. 

Don’t get the idea that I think the Six-16 with F/6.3 lens 
is ideal for all outdoor photography. For night work, and 
for all speeding subjects, fast lenses and shutters are in- 
dispensable. But to be right honest about it, I long ago con- 
cluded that successfully to photograph moving objects re- 
quiring an exposure shorter than 1/100 second, and to do so 
consistently, calls for more skill than is possessed by most 
amateur photographers, myself included. 

Don’t let lack of perfect conditions prevent you from 
photographing some interesting subject, though. If it seems 
worth the risk of wasting a film, do the best you can with 
what you have. 

In 1918 I was south of Yellowstone Park after elk. It was 
very early in the morning. My guide and I, half frozen, were 
riding in dense timber when we came upon a moose calf, 
fast asleep. My Grafiex was a (Continued on page 85) 
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HERE’S a gallant old river 
that springs from the cut-over 
stump lands of Wisconsin’s 
north, spends its lusty youth 
as a trout stream, and then sweeps 
on to brimful maturity, to the very 
edge of the most densely populated 
corner of the state. 

That river is Old Man Geology’s 
finest gesture to the city folks of 
central and southeastern Wiscon- 
sin. They greet the southward- 
bearing Wolf as a kindly old savage 
from the far places bearing the old, 
old tidings that the ice is out, the 
whitethroats are singing, and the 
fishin’ season’s open. 

Its very name connotes the wil- 
derness from which it comes—the 
Wolf. Only the outlanders tack on 
“River.” Wisconsin fishermen honor 
it with the terse, strong name— 
Wolf. 

No river entirely within the 
state’s borders has wooed, and held, 
so many fishermen and such a va- 
riety of fishermen. A trout stream 
up above, with bass and wall-eyes in 
its lower reaches, it holds the an- 
swer to the angling prayers of thou- 
sands. 


MacQuarrie of Fremont, Wis., with an 
opening-day string of wall-eyes, half 
of them his. Look above, for proof that 
he didn't have the place all to himself 





PQ Can you blame ‘em for 


swarming all over the 
Wolf when it opens a 


month ahead of time? 


By 
GORDON 
MacQUARRIE 
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The other day in a Milwaukee 
tackle shop I encountered one of its 
ardent worshipers, George Roux. 
He was making ready for an open- 
ing-day assault upon the trout in 
the Wolf’s northern reaches. With 
him was another of the Faithful, 
Jack McBride. They were going 
over the wrappings on a $60 rod, to 
make sure that the tournament 
lance of the McBride was in prime 
condition for the quest. 

Leaving there I met another of 
the Faithful. No $60 rod for him. 
No number 16 flies in his humble kit. 
He was a follower of the lower 
reaches, a cane-pole man if you 
please. He made his peace with 
spring and the music of the spheres 
via five bucks’ worth of treasured 
gear like the kind you found in the 
attic after Grampa died. 

Fishermen are all one and the 
same to the Wolf. Trout? Well, 
how’ll you have ’em? On a big wet 
streamer in some of the smashing 
rips that stiff-arm the bowlders 
down along by Billy Alft’s historic 
fishin’ hangout. Rainbows? Speck- 
les? Browns? The Wolf entertains 
them all and smiles at you betimes. 
Bass? The Wolf can fix you up. 
Northern pike? Indeed. Wall-eyes? 
Bless your heart, one of the great- 
est fish migrations of the Middle 
West is the annual run of wall-eyes 
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They'd been fishing since mid- 
night in the April cold, but see 
what they had to take home! 


up the Wolf from Lake Winnebago. 
White bass? Now, mister, if you can 
wait until a month after the wall-eye 
run, the white bass will be along to 
spawn just like the wall-eyes. 
Everybody’s river indeed. 
it offers fishing for everybody. 
You there, in the funny hat with the 
bottle of dry-fiy oil and scissors hang- 
ing from your jacket, get in above 
Shawano. Just drive up, turn to your 
right or left at Shawano, and follow 
your nose. Anyone will tell you where. 
And you, John Citizen? I see you 
have the missus and the four kids and 
a cane pole for everyone. Good! Take 
one of the bridges—Fremont or Winne- 
conne or wherever you like the view 
best. Or you can rent a boat almost 
anywhere for six bits a day. No trouble 
at all, sir. Hope the kids can swim. 
Some rivers you feel you can shake 
hands with and pound on the back. 
You get to feeling that way about the 
Wolf. There she is, coursing down 
from Up There, raising fish and merry 
old Cain in seasons of high water. And 
you can hardly blame a fellow for 
being prejudiced in her favor; for 
along in March, when a man is wait- 
ing for May 15 and the general fishing- 
season opening, he can begin polishing 


Because 


up spoons and spinners for the opening . 


on the Wolf, which will be somewhere 
around April 20. It all depends on the 
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At the Winneconne 
bridge: cane poles, steel 
poles, fly poles, and just 
plain poles, with a solid 
row of hopefuls on hand 


For those who had boats, 
Devil's Elbow, a hairpin 
turn famous for its old- 
time log jams, likewise 
lived up to expectations 
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Yellowbellies caught coming from the spawn- 
ing grounds—a scene that could have been 
matched on a thousand boats along the Wolf 


conservation department's schedule. 

You see, they aim to let those migrat- 
ing wall-eyes get upstream, deposit 
their eggs, and start down again, 
spawned out, before the season is 
opened. It has worked out well these 
last few years, and the stream is open 
almost a month befvure the lid goes off 
in the rest of the state. So that the 
Wolf stands alone that first three or 
four weeks, offering quick relief to 
sufferers from acute impatience, gal- 
loping frustration, and four months of 
snow shoveling. 

You've got to see it to believe it. 
Folks up that way begin to wear fishin’ 
poles on the tops of their cars on open- 
ing day and put them off like straw 
hats about September 1. Traveling 
salesmen working the country invari- 
ably carry a bit of tackle so they can 
fish from bridges. School kids play 
hooky to hit the wall-eye run at its 
peak. Old women, young women, old 
men, and young men living up there 
close their eyes at night on a fixed 
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Even the ladies turned out, bless their 
hearts! This one, at least, enjoyed it 


image of a downward-dipping fish rod. 

The wall-eye run into the Wolf be- 
gins, they say, even when ice still 
covers huge Lake Winnebago. Before 
the parade starts, maybe there’s a 
convention—there’s plenty of room for 
one beneath Winnebago’s ice, for the 
lake measures 30 by 12 miles at its 
widest points. By the end of March the 
fish are well on their way, returning, 
salmon-like, to the places from whence 
they came—the wide, sun-beaten 
sloughs and back channels that stretch 
off on both sides of the lower Wolf. 

The Impatient Brotherhood of the 
Wistful Eye wait and watch. 

They keep daily tab on things. Are 
the wall-eyes up yet? Are they spawn- 
ing? Are they through spawning? 
Will they get back to Winnebago be- 
fore the season opens? It’s the same 
old story every spring. To Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and the teem- 
ing places to the south the grape- 
vine carries the story of how 
things are going as the Great 
Day nears. 

When it finally arrives, it 
brings the first real trip of the 
Faithful for the season. From 
Milwaukee it’s a two-hour drive 
or better, some 100 miles. From 
Chicago it’s 200 miles. The fu- 
gitives from winter stream along 
the highways in a long, happy 
parade, boats atop or aft of their 
cars. 

Come with me. We're going up 
to Fremont and take in an open- 
ing. 

It’s maybe 11:30 p.m. of open- 
ing eve when we arrive there. 
We rumble across the bridge and 
survey the town. The place is as 
bright as day. Lights are on 
everywhere. 

There’s a chill northwest wind 
beating downstream. The. town 
is alive with fishermen—visitors 





Cane poles, steel 
poles, fly poles, and just poles bristle 


as well as natives. 


on the big steel bridge. Gasoline 
lanterns light the fishermen at their 
vigils. The bridge has a hundred hope- 
fuls strung along both sides. Macki- 
naws, sheepskins, even the arctic, felt- 
lined overshoes of the ice fisherman 
are in evidence. 

Cold? Hell, yes; but the season opens 
at midnight, and they wouldn’t miss it 
for anything. This chap is from La 
Crosse, on the other side of the state. 
His neighbor is from Eau Claire, al- 
most 200 miles away. He wants to get 
into a flash-light picture so he can prove 
to his wife he drove that far to go 
fishing for a single day—and night. 
(He got in.) 

No, those little round pails aren’t 
lunch buckets, stranger. They’re bait 
pails. Every one of them contains its 
quota of mud minnows or Milwaukee 
shiners. Oh-oh! It must be near mid- 
night. Some of the boys are baiting up. 
They’re getting ready. There they go, 
overboard with an ounce of lead, a 
wriggling minnow, a length of line, 
and numerous murmured prayers. 

In a minute you'll see something. 
There’s the first one! That chap in 
the heavy overcoat has hooked one. 
Wonder if he can derrick his fish the 
15 feet up to the bridge and over the 
rail? He’s done it. The first firm, cold 
wall-eye is thumping on the bridge 
floor, and there’s a hot time in the old 
town tonight! 

And so it goes. Far, far into the 
night. Upstream and downstream lights 
gleam from the river where fishermen 
are anchored, testing the promise of 
the mighty Wolf. They do catch fish. 
Look at those yellowbellies filling the 
stringers on the bridge. And remem- 
ber, this is going on from other bridges, 
and from banks and from other boats. 

Everybody’s river? You’re darned 
right. 

And do they love it! Your fisherman 
is a social animal in the extreme, and 
this is the one great chance of the 
season to do things en masse. Many a 
man will (Continued on 


page 66) 





Another wife who couldn't wait to hear all about it 
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‘Whole Worm or No Fish 
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There's plenty of fight in pan fish, as Doc shows while playing a big bream 


OW that the colleges have 
taken up the science and art of 
fishing, they should do some- 
thing about earthworms. Not 

only college boys, but most fishermen 
manifest an astonishing ignorance on 
the subject. My college experience with 
this humble invertebrate involved the 
unpleasantness of formalin and the dis- 
secting knife. There was the endless- 
ly distasteful business of examining in 
minute detail the earthworm’s crude, 
albeit effective, digestive and circula- 
tory systems. I squeezed by in zo- 


ology and left the university completely’ 


innocent of how to attach a worm to a 
hook in the manner best designed to 
fool a fish. 

In fact, the professor did not even 
mention this interesting angle of the 
worm, and it remained for a lowly 
darky well known along the cypress- 
studded shores of Caddo Lake on the 
Texas-Louisiana border to be my men- 
tor. His name, bless it forever, was 
Tiddy Bug. He was a redolent human 
being; redolent of rank tobacco and 
fish-cleanings and stink-bait; alas, on 
some occasions he was redolent of 
strong drink; but he knew fish and 
what it takes to catch them. 

He possessed an abbreviated steel rod 
with all the whip—and backbone—of 
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a poker, and a monstrous reel 
descended from the fish 
winches used on the Nile in 
the days of King Tut. Attached to this 
was a 30-foot length of stout string. 
Not a casting line, but a string fishing 
line. At the end of the line was a 
crude, hand-whittled cedar plug shaped 
like a runty, elongated pear. Into this 
he had screwed two sets of murderous 
treble hooks. Using a side-arm sweep 
revolting to a purist in casting, he 
would fling this homely contraption 
into a fishy-looking pocket in the 
dense lily-pad fields of Mossy Brake, 
frequently with gratifying results. 
When a large bass rocketed from the 
depths to seize this bait, Tiddy Bug 
would let out a fox hunter’s whoop and 
calmly wind him in. 

No delicate and gentle playing for 
him; uppermost in mind he had those 
thirteen ever-hungry Tiddy Bug mouths 
at home in the shack on Jeem’s Bayou. 
Academically, it was horsing; actually, 
it was catching fish for thirteen empty 
stomachs. After all, that is why peo- 
ple started fishing in the first place, 
and any sport angler can learn lots 
about what to do—as well as what not 
to do—from those with a less refined 
but honorable motive. 

Tiddy Bug, as previously inferred, 


When you get the same ad- 
vice from a real food fish- 
erman and an expert sports 
angler, it's worth listening to 


By 
ANDERSON CHEAVENS 






This limit string of bream was token by the author on 
whole worms fished with a light leader and a fly rod 


carried a can of earthworms and a 
homemade minnow bucket, also a large 
coker-sack, which is a bag for corn. 
When questioned about the function of 
the latter, his reply was: 


“T allus aims to fill ’er. If the plug 
don’t work, I try minnies. If minnies 
don’t work, I try worms. If worms 


don’t work, I goes home.” 

He shuddered when he saw me 
crudely thread a worm on a hook. I 
was bream-fishing with a limber cane 
pole—not very successfully, and he 
showed me why. Reaching down into 
the can, he selected a medium-sized 
worm, not a long, snaky, sluggish night 
crawler. It was a beautiful worm; its 
collar was tough and red, its body pink- 
ish and lively. Tiddy Bug grasped it 
tenderly, so as not to impair its native 
wigglibility, and thrust the barb of the 
hook through the collar. This part of 
the worm you will always find about 
three-quarters of the way up its length 

-or down, depending upon your view- 
point. The ends he left to dangle en- 
ticingly. The worm’s head darted 
inquiringly back and forth, its tail 
lashed in a frenzy to escape its fore- 
ordained fate. (Continued on page 68) 
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ALASKA 


Fishing: Trout, except Dolly Varden (no 
size—40). Dolly Varden trout and all other 
fish (no limits). Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, 
Coyote, Squirrel, Marmot (no limits). Caribou, 
season opens 20th south of Yukon River; open 
entire month north of Yukon River; (2). Deer, 
season opens 20th east of long. 138 only, (3). 
Mountain Sheep, season opens 20th (Kenai Pe- 
ninsula, 1; rest of ter., 2). Mountain Goat, sea- 
son opens 20th, (2). Moose (1). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear, season open only for res. in 
nonrestricted areas (no limits). Black Bear, Ist 
and 3rd Judicial Dist. closed, (3). Grouse, 
Ptarmigan (aggregate 25). Bag limits given are 
for nonres.; limits for res., larger. Licenses: 
Not required for fishing. Hunting: Res. $1; 
nonres. $50. 


ALABAMA 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10”-15). Rock Bass (4%4"-15). Bream 
4%"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salm- 
on (12”-none). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing, artif. bait, $1; hunting: state $3, coun- 
ty $1. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 7-day $2; hunting 
$25, 7-day $5. 


ARIZONA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-15, not over 10 Ib. 
and 1). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (12”-10, 
not over 15 Ib. and 1). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-20, but not over 20 Ib. and 1). Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). Hunt- 
ing: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coyote (no 
limits). Cottontail Rabbit (Yavapai, Navajo, 
Coconino, Apache Counties closed), (6). Jack- 
rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25, small game 
and fish $10, fishing $3. Hunting license re- 
quired for predators. 


ARKANSAS 


Fishing: Trout (12”-6). Black Bass (10”~-15). 
Crappie, White Bass (8"-15). Calico Bass 
(8"-15). Walleyed Pike, Jack, Jack Salmon 
(14"-6). Bream, Goggle-eye, Sunfish (no size- 
25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Hunting: 
Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
with artif. bait $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 10- 
day $2. Hunting license not required for rabbit. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fishing: Striped Bass (12"-5). Steelhead, 
Trout except Golden Trout (no size-25, or 10 
lb. and 1). Golden Trout (5"-20, or 10 Ib. and 
1). Whitefish (no limits). Salmon (local reg- 
ulations). Black Bass (9”-15). Calico Bass, 
Crappie, Sunfish, Sacramento Perch (no size- 
25). Shad, hook and line (no size-5). Hunting: 
Deer, only Dists. 2, 2%, 2%, 3 (2). Rabbit, 
only Dists. 4, 434, 19 (15). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing $2; hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $3; 
hunting $10. 


COLORADO 


Fishing: Trout, Grayling (7"). Other game 
fish (no size). (Aggregate all game fish 25, or 
10 lb. and 1.) Licenses: Res.: Small game and 
fish $2. Nonres.: Fishing $3. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Lake Trout (10”-none). Black Bass 
(10"-10). Calico Bass, Crappie (7”-10). Bull- 
head (no size-30). Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(12"-10). Perch (7"-30). Licenses: Fishing: 
Res.: $3.35; nonres. $5.35, or fee charged non- 
res. in applicant’s state. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Trout, season closes on 15th, (6”-6). 
Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel 
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(14”-none). Black Bass (10”-6). Calico Bass 
(no size-12). Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
(10”-6). Carp, open in Delaware River and 
Bay all month; opens 10th in other waters (no 
limits). Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. 
$7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10"-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). License: 
Not required, but permit (free) is necessary 
for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12). Speckled 
Perch (7”-30). Shell Cracker, Warmouth 
Perch, Redbreast, Bluegill (5"-30). Pike (no 
size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40.) Hunting: Bear (Volusia Co. 
closed), (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Fishing, 
state $2.25; hunting, state $5.50, county $1.25. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.50, 3-day $1.75; hunting 
$25.50, 10-day $10.50. 


GEORGIA 


Fishing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (no size- 
20). Brook or Speckled Trout (no size-25). 
Black Bass (11”"-10). Crappie, White Perch, 
Calico Bass (8”—aggregate 15). Bream, Rock 
Bass (4%"-aggregate 15). White Lake Bass 
(10"-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon, Pick- 
erel (12"-none). (Aggregate daily catch all 
species bream, 25; all species game fish, 35). 
Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel, many 
counties closed, (15). Licenses: Res.: Fishing 
$1.25; hunting: state $3.25, county $1. Nonres.: 
Fishing $5.25; hunting: state $12.50, county $5. 


IDAHO 


Fishing: Trout, Redfish, Black Bass (6”). 
Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish (no size). (Aggregate 
25, or 15 lb. and 1.) Dolly Varden Trout (no 
size-25 lb.). Perch (no size-35). Whitefish (no 
size-50 lb). Hunting: Bear (Benewah, Bonner, 
Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, 
Nez Perce, Shoshone Counties closed), (1). 
Ruffed, Blue and Sharp-tailed Grouse (aggre- 
gate 4), Hungarian Partridge (8); season opens 
10th and closes 25th in certain counties—con- 
sult Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise, for open 
counties. Cougar (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Fishing $2; hunting $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 
10-day $2; hunting and fishing $50. 


ILLINOIS 


Fishing: Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass (6”-15). 
Sunfish (5”-15). Bluegill (5”-15). (Aggregate 
of above, 25.) Trout (7”-8). Pickerel (16”), 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”), (aggregate 10). Black 
Bass (10”), White Bass (8”), Yellow Bass 
(6"”), (aggregate 10). Buffalo, Bullhead, Cat- 
fish, Carp, Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, 
Longjaw, Perch, Lake Trout, Whitefish (no 
limits). Hunting: Squirrel, season opens 15th 
in Central Zone only, (8). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.50; fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15; fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Fishing: Trout (7”-15). Black, Silver, Ken- 
tucky, and White Bass (10”-aggregate 6). 
Bluegill, Rock Bass, Red-eared Sunfish, Crap- 
pie (5”-aggregate 25). Pike or Pickerel (no 
size-6). Pike-Perch (10”-6). Yellow Perch, 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits). 
Hunting: Gray Squirrel, Fox Squirrel (aggre- 
gate 5), season opens 10th in Southern Zone; 
Northern Zone closed. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Fishing $2.25, 
10-day $1; hunting $15.50. 


IOWA 


Fishing: All inland waters except Lee County: 
Trout (7”-8). Northern Pike (15”-8). Black 
Bass (largemouth 12”, smallmouth 10”-5). 
Sand, Sauger, and Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). 
Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-15). Sand 
Sturgeon (1 Ib.-15). Yellow Perch, Crappie, 





and Yellow, Striped, Silver, and Calico Bass 
(7”"-15). Sunfish, Bluegill, Warmouth and Rock 
Bass (5”-15). Catfish (12”-15). Bullhead (no 
size—25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size-15). 
Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, 
Dogfish (no limits). (Aggregate catch all fish 
on which there is a catch limit, 25.) . . . Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers and inland waters 
of Lee County: Black Bass (10”-5). North- 
ern Pike (15”-15). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). 
Catfish (12”-15). Crappie, Perch, Yellow and 
Silver Bass (7”-15). Sunfish, Bluegill, Rock and 
Warmouth Bass (5”-15). Sheepshead, Bull- 
head, Carp, Buffalo, Gar, Dogfish, Quillback, 
Sucker, Redhorse (no limits). Rock Sturgeon, 
Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). Sand Sturgeon (1 lb.- 
none). (Aggregate catch all fish on which 
there is a catch limit, 30). Hunting: Rabbit 
(10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$1.50; hunting only $1; fishing only $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Fishing: Bass, except Rock Bass (10”-15). 
Drum Perch (10”-15). Catfish, except Bull- 
head (12”~15). Crappie (7”-15). Yellow Perch, 
Bluegill (6”-15). Rock Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Hunt- 
ing: Rabbit, Coyote, Fox Squirrel (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11”—10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Hunting: Squirrel 
(6). Licenses: Res.: Fishing $1, hunting $1. 
Nonres.: Fishing $2.50, 7-day $1; hunting $10.50. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1; nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Fishing: Salmon (14”). Trout (6” in brooks 
and streams, 7” in lakes and rivers). Togue 
(14”). Black Bass (10”). White Perch (6”). 
Season on Salmon, Trout, Black Bass and 
White Perch closes on 15th in brooks and 
streams only; open entire month in all other 
waters. (Daily catch limit of all protected fish 
in brooks and streams, 7% Ib. and 1, but not 
over 25 fish; in lakes and rivers, 10 lb. and 1, 
but not over 25 fish.) Licenses: Fishing: 
Res. $1.15; nonres. $5.15, 30-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Rainbow Trout, season open only 
in Youghiogheny River below Swallow Falls 
(7”-10), season closed on all trout in all other 
waters. Black Bass (10”-20 a day in tidewa- 
ter; 10 above tidewater). Striped or Rock 
Bass (11”, but not over 15 lb.-none). Susque- 
hanna Salmon, above tidewater (no limits). 
Catfish (7”-none). Pike, Pickerel (14”—none). 
Perch (7”=none). Sturgeon (20 Ilb.-none). 
Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Li- 
censes: Fishing: Res. $1.25; nonres. $5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Salmon (12”-5). Black Bass (10”- 
6). Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size—30). 
Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”—none). 
Pickerel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”-5). White 
Perch, in inland waters (7”-15). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.25; fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Fishing: Trout (7”-15). Landlocked Sal- 
mon (10"-5). Black Bass (10”-5). Great 
Northern Pike, Pike Perch (14-5). Muskel- 
lunge (30”—none). White Bass (7”-10). Rock, 
Calico, and Strawberry Bass, Crappie, Yellow 
Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass 
(no size), (aggregate 25). Bullhead, Carp, Cat- 
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fish, Cisco, Dogfish, Lake Trout, Mullet, Pilot- 


fish, Red Horse, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker, 
Chub, Whitefish (no limits). Consult laws for 
special seasons for Great Lakes and connecting 


waters. Licenses: Fishing: Res.: Non-trout 
50 cents, all fishing $1; nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 
MINNESOTA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-15). Lake Trout, 


Salmon (no size-5). Black, Striped, Yellow, 
Grey, Silver and Rock Bass (no size—aggregate 
6). Whitefish (16”-none). Wall-eyed Pike (no 


size-8). Pickerel, Great Northern Pike (no 
size-10). Muskellunge (no size-2). Sauger (no 
size-8). White Bass (7”-10). Crappie (no 
size-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Yellow Perch, 


Bullhead, Catfish, Garfish, Carp, Dogfish, Red- 
horse, Sheepshead, Sucker, Eelpout, Buffalo 
(no limits). Shovel-nosed Sturgeon in Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pepin (20”-25). Hunting: 
Varying Hare, Snowshoe Rabbit (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small game $1; fish- 
ing 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting, small game 
$25; fishing $3. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”—25). Crappie (8”- 
25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 50.) Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1.25; non- 
res. $3.25. 

MISSOURI 
Fishing: Trout (8”-10). White Perch (9”- 


15). Black Bass (8-10). Crappie (6”-15). 
Channel Catfish (12”-10). Jack Salmon (12”-5). 
Goggle-eye (5”"—20). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Hunting: Rabbjt (no limits). Squirrel 
(10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing, 
state $2.50, home and adjoining counties $1; 
fishing, state $1. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$10; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


MONTANA 


Fishing: All game fish (no size limits). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish 15, or 15 lb. and 1.) 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $5, game birds and 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5.00, 10-day $2.50. 
Hunting license not required for predators. 


NEBRASKA 

Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Black Bass 
(10”-5). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-5). Northern 
Pike (15”-5). Sauger (10”-5). Crappie (6”- 
15). Catfish (10”-10). Bullhead, Rock Bass 
(6”"-15). Perch (no size-25). Sunfish (no size- 
15). Hunting: Rabbit (5). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 


$10.10, or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
state; fishing $2.10, or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no 
size-50). Other game fish (no size-25 or 10 Ib.). 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Squirrel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fish- 
ing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fishing: Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout, fly 
fishing only (except in Coos, Grafton, and Car- 
roll Counties), (6”-25, or 5 lb. and 1). Golden 
Trout (12”-4). Lake Trout (15”-2). Salmon 
(15”-2). Muscallonge (no limits). Black Bass 
(9"-10 Ib. and 1). Pike Perch (10”—none). 
Pickerel (12”-10 lb. and 1). Horned Pout (no 
size—40 between noon and noon). White Perch 
(7”-10 lb. and 1). Yellow Perch (no size—40, 
or 10 lb. and 1). Sucker (no limits). Shad (no 
size—-12). Smelt (no size—5 lb.). Licenses.: Res., 
hunting and fishing $2.50; nonres., fishing $4, 
3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Black Bass, Oswego Bass (9”~-ag- 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish 
and game laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official 
sources and covering the facts you need to know when plan- 
ning trips, we have made every effort to insure accuracy. 
Space limitations, however, prevent listing local exceptions 
to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or local 
authorities before taking either fish or game. 


Unless otherwise noted, open seasons run from Aug. | to 
Aug. 31, inclusive. Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are 
given in parentheses after names of species. 


gregate 10). Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch (14”- 
none). Rock Bass (no size-20). White Bass 
(9”-none). Calico Bass, Crappie (6”~aggregate 
20). Striped Bass (Rockfish), (18”—none). Li- 


censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; fish- 
ing $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50. 
NEW MEXICO 

Fishing: Trout, Salmon (6”-20, or 10 Ib. 
and 1). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1). Crappie (6”- 
20). Catfish (8”-25 lb. and 1). Bream, Sun- 
fish, Blue Gill (no size-aggregate 20). Perch 
(no limits). Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 


Coyote (no limits). Licenses: Fishing: Res. 
$2, nonres. $3. Hunting license not required 
for predators. 


NEW YORK 


Trout (7”-10 lb. but not over 20). 
Landlocked Salmon, Ouananiche 
(15”-3). Black Bass, Oswego Bass (10”-8). 
Whitefish (16”-none). Pickerel, Pike (12”-no 
limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other wa- 


Fishing: 
Lake Trout, 


ters). Muskalonge (24”-none). Otsego White- 
fish (9”-none). Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow 
Perch, Bullhead, Sauger (no limits). White 
Perch (no size-25). Striped Bass (16”—none). 
Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”—none). Short- 
nosed Sturgeon (20”-none). Pike Perch (12”- 


no limit in waters open to netting, 10 in other 
waters). Licenses: Res.: Hunting (except 
deer) and fishing $2.25. Nonres.: Fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fishing: Rainbow and Brown Trout (8”), 
Brook Trout (6”), (aggregate 12). Black Bass 
(12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Muskel- 
lunge (12”-8). Bream, Robbin, Crappie, Perch, 
Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch (8”-20). Rock 
Bass (12”-8). Red Fin (8”-20). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 40.) Licenses: Fishing: Res., 


state $2.10, 1-day 60 cents; nonres. $5.10, 1-day 
$1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Bass 
(10”-aggregate 5). Pike (10”-10). Perch (no 
size-25). Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”), (aggre- 
gate 15). Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small game 
$1; fishing, 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting, small 
game $15; fishing, $3. 


OHIO 


Fishing: Trout (7”-5). Black Bass (10”-5). 
Calico Bass, Crappie (6”-aggregate 25). Blue- 
gill, Rock Bass (5”-20). Yellow Pike Perch 
(15”-8). Yellow Perch (15”-20). Sunfish, Cat- 


fish (no size-20). White Bass (no size-20). 
Muskellunge (30-40). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 40.) -Hunting: Groundhog (no limits). 
Gray Fox (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1.25; fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting 


$15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 
OKLAHOMA 

Fishing: Trout (7”). Black Bass (8”-10). 
Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5”). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 25.) Hunting: Squirrel 
(10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10- 
day $1.25. 
OREGON 

Fishing: Trout (6”-15 lb. and 1, but not 
over 20). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 


15” to 20”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 
20”, 3 Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1, but not 
over 30). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). WARN- 
ING: There are many local regulations; con- 
sult authorities before fishing. Hunting: Bear 
(no limits). Jackson, Josephine and Klamath 
Counties closed. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $5; hunting $3; fishing $3, 2-day $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fishing: Lake or Salmon Trout (no size-8). 
Black Bass (9-6). Pike (12”-10). White 
Bass, Crappie, Strawberry or Calico Bass (no 
size-aggregate 15). Wall-eyed Pike, Susque- 
hanna Salmon (12”-6). Pickerel (12”-8). Mus- 
kellunge (22”-2). Rock Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill, 
Yellow Perch, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, 


Carp (no size-15). Eel (no limits). (Aggre- 
gate all fish listed above, except Eel, 25.) 
WARNING: There are many local seasons, 


and size and catch limits; consult authorities 
before fishing. Hunting: Woodchuck (4). Red 
Squirrel, season closes 15th (no limits). Li- 


censes: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing $1.60. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60, or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”- 
10). Yellow and Striped Perch (6”-30). White 
Perch (6”-20). -Licenses: Fishing: Res.: 


$1.25; nonres. $2.50, or fee charged nonres. in 
applicant's state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20). Black Bass (no limits). Hunt- 
ing: Deer, season opens 15th (5). Licenses: 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Largemouths are Dumb 








Nearly noon—wrong time to catch bass—but Don's netting a big one all the same 


LACK bass are not supposed to 
strike very well when the moon 
is full. With the water brilliantly 
lighted throughout the night, the 

fish are enabled to feed from dusk to 
daybreak; and being stuffed with food, 
they can’t be expected to strike during 
the day. 

Everybody knows, then, that the 
“dark of the moon”’ is the time to catch 
‘em. You can even get calendars, made 
especially for fishermen, that show the 
phases of the moon in relation to the 
best and worst days upon which to fish. 

Another accepted rule of thumb 
about black bass is that their principal 
feeding times are from daybreak to 
8 a.m., and from 4 p.m. until dark. 

In other words, no matter how much 
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time a fellow has devoted to learning 
the art of casting, and in studying the 
effectiveness of various types of lures 
for different stream and weather con- 
ditions, he must also take up astronomy. 

After he has learned all about the 
moon’s phases, and the boss says he 
must start his vacation on the tenth of 
the month, he must convince the said 
boss that it is out of the question to go 
fishing until the twentieth, when the 
moon will be “right.” 

Then, after he compromises with the 
boss and leaves on the tenth, he is ex- 
pected to get up two or three hours 
before daybreak in order to have a bite 
of breakfast and do his fishing before 
8 a.m., and he must loaf around through- 
out the day and pass up dinner so that 


It's no use fishing when 
the moon’s full, the wise- 
acres say, but these black 


bass didn‘t know the rule 


By 
J. P. CUENIN 


he will be on the water from 4 p.m. 
until dark. 

Black bass certainly are exacting 
fish. Often I think of scratching them 
off my list and devoting my time to the 
taking of steelheads, salmon, and 
striped bass, which will strike at any 
time of the day when weather condi- 
tions are favorable. 

But then I begin thinking—thinking 
about the soul-stirring manner in which 
black bass snatch at a floating bug, 
the thrills I get when they are hooked 
and dive for the nearest entangling 
stumps, and the keen satisfaction of 
outwitting them—and I decide to go 
black-bass fishing. 

On July 10, last year, the missus and 
I rolled out of San Francisco, Calif., and 
headed north through the scorching 
Sacramento Valley on our way to Fall 
River Mills, which is at the junction of 
Fall and Pit Rivers in a beautiful valley 
at an elevation of about 3,600 feet. 

There is fine trout fishing to be had 
there and in Lava Creek; but though 
we intended devoting considerable time 
to casting for rainbows in those spring- 
fed, crystal-clear streams, for the time 
being our minds were on bass. So when 
we reached Fall River Mills we called 
upon genial and accommodating Bill 
Rodman—who dispenses soda pop, fish- 
ing tackle, and, most important, fish- 
ing information—and asked about the 
bass in Pit River. 

“Well,” he replied, “you sure picked 
a fine time to come up here for bass. 
Don’t you ever look at a calendar or 
at the night sky? Don’t you know that 
the moon is just about full, and that the 
wise guys say bass don’t bite during 
the full moon?” 

“Maybe,” the missus suggested, as 
women have a way of doing—‘‘maybe 
the bass in this out-of-the-way place 
haven't read the rules, or perhaps 
they’re just dumb.” 

“I don’t guarantee anything with 
the moon as it is,” Bill returned, ‘‘but 
we might hook a few if you'll be ready 
to start at 4 in the morning.” 

“Four o’clock!” I exclaimed. “I have 
just driven 300 miles and need a rest. 
We'll start that 4 a.m. stuff in a day or 
two, but tomorrow 9 o’clock will be 
just about right.” 

So the next (Continued on page 64) 
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Put ‘Em Back Alive 


(Continued from page 19) 


I have found that the best place to 
study the fungus growths which are to 
be seen on fishes whose external film 
has been destroyed, is along the salmon 
streams of the Pacific Northwest. When 
ascending the watercourses to the 
spawning grounds, nearly all these 
valiant fish scrape themselves severely 
as they fight their way over obstacles. 
It’s not uncommon to see considerable 
areas of the killing growth on them— 
and yet, they may still travel a long way 
in this unhealthy condition. Occasion- 
ally some Pacific salmon manage to re- 
turn to the ocean, and sometimes the 
healing effect of salt water cures them. 

To be sure, these salmon are not to 
be compared with small trout in the 
matter of vitality; but the facts told 
prove that the destruction of a portion 
of a fish’s slimy covering is not neces- 
sarily fatal, and certainly not at once. 

Obviously, it is best to have an un- 
wanted trout make good his own escape. 
In wilderness waters of the north 
woods, where sizable trout are some- 
times extremely plentiful, I like to use 
a barbless hook. Or else I use one of 
good size, for the reason that it is more 
easily removed and not so apt to be 
swallowed. If, when you happen to be 
taking a hook from a trout, you rupture 
the circulatory system, the fish is 
doomed. You may feel that only a small 
amount of blood has escaped and that 
—since it still is kicking vigorously— 
it may have a good chance to survive. 
But this is definitely not so. Even a 
trout of two or three pounds does not 
have more than an ounce of blood! 


T IS hardly necessary to advise that 

you release unwanted fish under water, 
particularly when you can do the job 
simply by twisting the hook. But when 
the barb is in a tough portion of the 
mouth, it will not hurt a fish to be in 
the air for a short while. 

Personally, I believe in the “dry hand” 
method of handling; but, whether your 
hands are wet or dry, exert the pressure 
of your grip as evenly as possible. Avoid 
pinching the area around the breathing 
organs with the thumb and forefinger. 

When releasing an immature trout, 
don’t give it a toss that will cause it 
to slap the surface. Let it swim out of 
your hand. And be sure to turn it loose 
in quiet water, rather than in a current. 
Even under normal conditions, a trout 
in a forceful current must head into it 
in order to breathe properly—unless it 
is swimming downstream faster than 
the water is flowing. A weakened trout, 
released in a sharp run of water, may 
be carried downstream headfirst. Con- 
sequently, it is likely to drown because 
it will be unable to open and close its 
gill covers. 

A good place to return a stream fish 
is in quiet backwater that is well 
aérated by the neighboring current. If 
a newly released trout pants at the 
surface for a time, don’t feel too certain 
that it’s dying. Perhaps it’s only taking 
free oxygen from the air, as fish are 
sometimes forced to do naturally in 
ponds and in shallow lakes, especially 
on hot afternoons. 

It is not to be expected that even the 
most considerate releasing will elimi- 
nate all the casualties occasioned by 
sportsmen who hook undersized fish. 

But we can do our derndest to put 
’em back alive. 
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NELLIE — 
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1 ‘STA-WAY LOTION 





DON'T let biting insects spoil your outdoor fun. “‘sTA-wAY” 
Insect Repellent Lotion gives you positive protection against 
mosquitoes, black flies, deer flies, sand flies, and other insect 
pests. Produced after 4 years of painstaking research by the 
world’s leading entomologists, it really works! Positively 


keeps ’em away! 


NOT A SPRAY. Simply apply “sta-way” Lotion as you 


would any lotion. One application lasts a long time. 


SPORTSMEN "SWEAR" BY IT! “sra-way” Lotion has 
been tested under the most adverse conditions, and thousands 
of sportsmen declare it to be the first practical and effective 


protection they have found. Geta trial 





Guaranteed by 
6000 
HOUSEKEEPING 


@S ADVERTISED THEREIN 


bottle today—and you’ll never go on 





another trip without it. 






@ REALLY EFFECTIVE! @ PLEASANT ODOR! 
@ EASY TO APPLY! @ NON-GREASY! 
@ NON-INJURIOUS TO SKIN} 


STA-WAY 


TRADE-MARK 


INSECT REPELLENT 





National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Unit of Union Carbide [ij and Carbon Corporation 


The word “‘STA-WAY”’ is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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DELUXE 





@ The fine days of the year are here— 
with months of the best boating weath- 
er just ahead of us. Now is the time 
to get your new Sea-Horse outboard 
motor. Enjoy it this Summer and Fall 
—and for years and years to come! 
Sea-Horses give you the “big three” of 
outboard motoring. 1. Perfected Alter- 
nate Firing for silken smoothness; 
2. Built-in Underwater Exhaust for 
quiet; 3, and most important of all, RE- 
VERSE! Only Johnson has all three! 


JOHNSON 


nena ZO) 50 
AS LOW AS aaa 


See the famous Johnson MS~—a rugged 
Single with real power, weighing only 
17 lbs. and including REVERSE! Nine 
other great models to choose from. Ask 
your Johnson dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. Prices are low and many Johnson 
dealers sell on easy time payments, 












MIRACLE MOTOR, Model 
HD, deluxe bantam alternate 
firing TWIN, only $94.50. 
Companion model “HS, only 
$79.501 Prices f. o. b. factory. 


mrervelar Bors 


MODEL 
HD 


FREE! . HANDY CHART 


fully Ptastrated. New fe ature os! 

New Models! Complete sizes and 
nam F cations. Write for your free 
copy today. JOHNSON MOTORS, 


1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 





JOMNSON 


¢ OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
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which I failed to recognize. Compara- 
tively few of the fish of the Zambesi 
have been classified, and there must be 
many interesting species, both large and 
small, which deserve the attention of 
sportsmen and ichthyologists alike. 

While fishing for bream one afternoon 
from a high bank overlooking some deep 
water, my float suddenly disappeared 
below the surface. The bite was too 
swift and savage for a bream, and I 
thought a tiger fish had snapped up the 
bait. I was forced to pay out line rapid- 
ly, as I was using light tackle. I ex- 
pected the line to snap any second. 
More by luck than good management I 
eventually landed what proved to be a 
large eel. It was an ugly object, about 
four feet in length, nearly as thick as a 
normal man’s arm, dark brown in color, 
and profusely covered with small black 
spots. 

Although it might have been quite 
good eating I gave it to my native boys. 
They told me that these eels grow much 
larger, and one boy, thrusting out a leg, 
declared that he had seen them as thick 
as his calf! It may have been a typical 
native yarn, but then again it may not. 
I caught several smaller eels during the 
following month, but have yet to take 
one larger than my first. I'm not sure 
that I want to. 

The ubiquitous barbel or catfish is 
common to most parts of Africa. And 
common is the word that best describes 
this fish, which is common in aspect, 
with tastes exceedingly common. In 
parts of Rhodesia it is known as “Vun- 
du.” However, the mud barbel with its 
drab eel-like form, small beady eyes, 
whiskered mouth, broad flat head, and 
gaping jaws is not altogether despised 
by African anglers. A very large speci- 
men will weigh about 100 pounds and 
measure five feet in length, though three 
feet can be considered a good size. 

The barbel is the stand-by of colonial 
fishermen when the more fastidious 
scalefish refuse to take the lure, for un- 
less it is definitely off its feed it will 
take anything. Meat, grasshoppers, and 
paste appeal to it especially. 

Late in the year, when the rivers sink 
to a low level or pools dry up completely, 
the barbel appears to anticipate trouble. 
While its scaly brethren lie gasping in 
the mud, an easy prey to animals, birds, 
or reptiles, the catfish wriggles labori- 
ously overland to a deeper pool near by. 


HOULD it, however, find itself 

thwarted in this direction the re- 
sourceful fish, with its mouth wide-slit 
as if hiding a sardonic grin, slowly 
buries itself in the mud, to lie in torpid 
serenity during the winter months when 
the veldt is stark and somber and river 
beds and watercourses become expanses 
of dry, caked silt. When the summer 
rains appear in lashing torrents, and 
brimming vleis dot the land once more, 
the barbel emerges full of life after its 
long hibernation in the sun-baked earth. 
Possibly this long period, when the bar- 
bel is presumably without food, explains 
its ravenous appetite the rest of the year. 

Should you tire of more or less ortho- 
dox engling, you can join a native fish- 
ing party. Frequently along the Zambesi 
—or along most other African rivers, for 
| that matter—you find watercourses or 
small tributaries. Late in the year what 
anal remains collects in a series of 





Sport Fishing in Crocodile Water 


(Continued from page 35) 


pools. It is in these that the natives 
catch the hibernating barbel. Having 
found a likely pool, they demand irrefu- 
table proof that no stray crocodile is lurk- 
ing in the muddy water. This evidence 
is obtained in several ways. First they 
search the banks for traces of crocodile 
spoor. Finding no sign, they entice, or 
merely toss, some wretched Kafir dog 
into the water. If nothing happens to 
the dog, and they are still doubtful, the 
most foolhardy, or least popular, of the 
natives is delegated to venture into the 
pool! When this test case has thrust his 
appetizing legs into all portions of the 
pool without drawing a nibble from a 
hungry crocodile, you strip completely. 
You are then given a long, fairly heavy 
pole, which you hold in your left hand. A 
barbless spear is placed in your right 
hand. The pole is of great assistance in 
enabling you to retain a comparatively 
upright position when the bottom of the 
pool shelves away unexpectedly. It now 
becomes a guessing game. If you sus- 
pect a barbel lies hidden close by, you 
push downward with the pole to lift 
yourself waist-high above the surface, 
and at the same time thrust downward 
with your spear. If you are lucky you 
spear a barbel in the mud below. If you 
are unlucky, you jab the point of the 
spear in the mud. If you are unluckier 
still, you merely run the spear through 
your foot! That anchors you effectively 
until such of the natives as can spare 
the time from their own capers come to 
your rescue. The luck of the average 
novice barbel fisherman is notoriously 
poor, which is one reason why the spears 
are barbless. 


NATIVE can tell if there is a fish 

close to him by the tiny bubbles 
which rise to the surface, or he may feel 
it brush against his legs or slide away 
from beneath his feet. One barbel to six 
thrusts or more is good—one barbel to 
four is excellent—anything better than 
that becomes a fisherman’s yarn. Dur- 
ing one afternoon the catch was over 
thirty barbel, varying from ten to twen- 
ty pounds in weight. 

The confirmed rainbow-trout, salmon, 
or tarpon fisherman may find the an- 
gling in Rhodesia strange, and the meth- 
ods employed not quite orthodox; but 
for sheer enjoyment in magnificent sur- 
roundings, coupled with fine sport, fish- 
ing in the Zambesi is hard to beat. 


Montana Grayling in Michigan 


OME MONTANA GRAYLING are do- 

ing well in a small, northern Mich- 
igan lake. In October, 1936, some 5,000 
4-inch fish of this species were placed in 
the lake, all other fish having been re- 
moved. Since they were planted, check- 
ups have been made at 3-month inter- 
vals, and the growth of the fish noted. 
These grayling are now 4 years old and, 
though they have not made so rapid a 
growth as the same species does in Mon- 
tana, they have attained size and plump- 
ness. 


Studies made by the State Conserva- | 


tion Department demonstrate that the 
grayling demands special conditions for 
successful growth and maintenance. Its 
introduction into streams in Michigan 
has proved fruitless. It appears to be an 
“intolerant” fish, and its relationships to 
other fish must next be deter.nined. 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 43) 


Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, county of residence 
$1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; 
fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fishing: Trout (6”-25). 
eyed Pike, Pickerel (no 
size-50). Sunfish (no size-25). Bullhead (no 
size-50). Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, small game 
$1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting, small game 
$15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Black and Kentucky Bass (11”-8). 
Yellow and White Bass (10”-20). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Pike-Perch, Jack Salmon (15”-5). Mus- 
kellunge (20”—5). Crappie (8”-20). Rock and 
Warmouth Bass (no size-20). Sunfish, Blue- 
gill, Bream (no size-25). Catfish, Buffalo 
(15”-none). Drum (10”-none). Sturgeon, Spoon- 
bill (30”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Sucker, Mullet, 
Red Horse, Carp, Shad, Herring, Eel (no lim- 


Black Bass, Wall- 
size-8). Perch (no 


Fishing: 


its). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Fishing $3, 7-day $1. 
TEXAS 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie (7”- 
15). White Perch (no size-15). Bream (no 
size-35). Goggle-eye (no size-35). (Aggregate 


50.) WARNING: There are many county and 
local laws and regulations—see laws or consult 
authorities. Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. 
Hunting license required of nonres. for preda- 
tors, and of res. if hunting predators outside 
own county. : 


UTAH 


Fishing: Trout, Black Bass, Salmon, Moun- 
tain Herring (7”-aggregate 30, or 10 lb. and 1). 
Hunting: Bear, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $4; fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Hunting, deer and bear $20; small game and 
fishing $10; fishing $3. Hunting license not re- 
quired for predators. 


VERMONT 


Fishing: Trout, season closes 14th (6”-5 Ib. 
or 20 fish). Golden Trout (6”-5 lb. or 20 fish). 
Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon (15”-10 Ib. 
and 1). Pike Perch (12”-25 lb.). Pickerel (12”- 
25 Ib.). Black Bass (10”-10). Muskellunge 
(12”-25 1lb.). Hunting: Bear (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting 


$1.25; fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, 
or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state; 
fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10). Rock Bass 
(6"-15). Pike (no size-20). Bream, Crappie, 


Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). 
Licenses: Fishing: Res. state $2, county $1; 
nonres. $5, 2-day $1. Permit to fish in National 
Forests $1 additional for both res. and nonres. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Trout, Perch Crappie, Sunfish, Cat- 
fish (6”). Black Bass (10"). (Aggregate of 20 
but not more than 10 lb. and 1.) Whitefish 
(6”-20 fish but not more than 10 Ib. and 1). 
Salmon (12”-15 fish but not more than 20 lb. 
and 1). WARNING: There are many local 
seasons and regulations; write to State Dept. 
of Game, 1320 Smith Tower, Seattle, for copy 
of fishing seasons and regulations. Licenses: 
Res.: State hunting and fishing $3, county 
$1.50. Nonres.: State fishing $5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-8). Muskalunge, 
Wall-eyed Pike, Perch, Pickerel (12”-no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 


$2; nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 
Fishing: Lake Trout (19”-5). Trout (7”- 
15). Black Bass (10”-6). White, Rock, Calico, 


Silver, and Strawberry Bass, Crappie (7”—ag- 
gregate 25). Pike (13-7). Pickerel (18”-8). 
Perch (6”—25). Bluegill, Roach, Sunfishes (6”- 
aggregate 25). Catfish (15”-15). Bullhead (no 


size-25). Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed 
Sturgeon, Lake Pepin and Mississippi River 
only (20”-25). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $5; fishing $1. Nonres.: Fishing $3. 
WYOMING 

Fishing: All game: fish (no size-15 Ib. but 


not over 20). Licenses: Res. $1.50; nonres. $3, 
7-day $1.50. 
ALBERTA 

Fishing: Lake Trout (15”-10). Pike Pickerel 
(no size-aggregate 15). Perch, Goldeye (no 
Size-aggregate 25). Trout, Grayling, Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20). Li- 
censes: Res.: Fishing $2.25, required only in 
trout and grayling waters. Nonres.: Fishing 
$2.25, 1-day $1. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Fishing: Salmon (8”-5). Trout, Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish (8”-15). Black Bass (no 
size-15). Hunting: Mountain Goat (2), Moun- 


tain Sheep, male (2), season opens 15th in 
Eastern District north of 56th parallel only. 


Licenses: Res.: Hunting, big game and birds 
$6; fishing $1—not required under age 18. Non- 
res.: Hunting, all game and fish $50, addi- 


tional trophy fee $15 for each Mountain Goat 
and $25 for each Mountain Sheep; fishing $5, 
or $1 a day, or $1 a season if under age 16. 


MANITOBA 
Fishing: Speckled Trout (11”-10). Lake 
Trout (16”-10). Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel 


Pike (no limits). 
Maskinonge (no 


(15”=none). Perch (8”-none). 
Goldeye, Mooneye (9”—none). 


size-3). Sauger (11”-none). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 15.) Licenses: Fishing: Res. not 
required; nonres. $5.50, 3-day $1.25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fishing: Trout (no size-10 lb. but not over 
20). Salmon, season closes on 15th only in 
Restigouche River below the mouth of the 


Kedgwick River; other salmon waters open en- 
tire month (no size-30 a week). Landlocked 
Salmon (no limits). Striped Bass (12”-none) 
Black Bass (no limits). Hunting: Bear (4). 
Licenses: Res. fishing $1; nonres., Salmon and 
Trout $15, 7-day $5. Special rod fees for res. 
and nonres. in restricted salmon waters. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Fishing: Salmon (3 lbs.-8). Speckled Trout, 
Salmon Trout (no size-10 lb. but not over 20). 
Rainbow Trout (12”-3). Grey Trout (15”-3). 
Striped Bass (no size-30 but not over 20 Ib.). 
Hunting: Bear (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Big-game hunting $2; fishing, not required. 
Nonres.: Big-game hunting $50, fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Speckled Trout (7”-10 lb. but not 

Rainbow, Brown, and Aurora Trout 
(7"-5). Black Bass (10”-6). Maskinonge (no 
size-2). Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size-8). 
Lake Trout (no size-5). Hunting: Bear, Lynx 
(no limits). Rabbit (6 in some counties, no 
limit in others). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, 
small game $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: 
Hunting, all game, $41; deer, bear, game birds, 
and rabbit, $25.75; bear, game birds, and rab- 
bit, $15.50; fishing $5.50. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: 
over 20). 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (6”-10 Ib. but not 
over 20). Rainbow Trout (10”-3). Salmon (3 
lb.-5). Licenses: Fishing: Res. not required; 


nonres. $2, 10-day $1. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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WHAT’S SO 
SPECIAL ABOUT 
THE SPECIAL? 





ITS NEW SHUTTER 
Kodak Supermatic—made as fine 
watches are made; slowly, skill- 
fully, painstakingly—by Eastman 
craftsmen. Sturdy. Fast (9 speeds 
to 1/400th of a second). And 
super-accurate—a between-the-lens 
shutter unsurpassed here or abroad. 





ITS FAMOUS LENS 
Kodak Anastigmat Special /-4.5. 
Finely corrected, keen, accurate— 
and Jast. 

...and of course ITS SUPERLATIVE 
SNAPSHOTS. You're a picture taker 
out of the ordinary when your 
camera’s a Kodak Special Six-20. 
You get the hard-to-get pictures 
as simply and surely as the easier 
ones. Scenes, close-ups, “slices-of- 
life’ shots, fast action pictures 
(even speedy sport shots)... 
they're all yours for the taking. 
You shine on dull days (even in the 
rain). You’re a wonder indoors at 
night under Photofloods. Price, 
$39.50. Picture size, 24x3%4 
inches. At your dealer’s... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
GOING TO THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR? 
Take your Kodak—visit the Kodak 


Building—see the Greatest Photo- 
graphic Show on Earth. 


Only EASTMAN makes the KODAK 


KODAK 


SPECIAL SIX-20 
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ELESCOPIC sights have changed 
quite a bit in the last fifty years. 
As I remember the old ‘scopes, they 
ranged in power from 12X to 20X, 
mostly extending the full length of the 
barrel. They were all designed for target 
work, of course. Nobody wanted a 
*scope of less than 12X, and not much 
attention was paid to width of field. 

I used a similar ‘scope in Schuetzen 
shooting—offhand at 200 yd.—on my .28 
caliber Pope. Yes, I could hold that 
heavy combination, hold it well enough 
so that it never moved off the 12-in. bull. 
Nobody could do so well today. Harry 
Pope himself is too old to do that now, 
and nobody except possibly Dr. 
Hudson ever could do it. The last time 
I shot the Pope rifle in a match, a 
tournament held by the St. Louis Cen- 
trals, the joke was on me. On the Honor 
target, with only 3 shots permitted, I 
was high man with a 64. Then Horace 
Kephart asked permission to shoot my 
rifle. It was the first time he'd ever used 
a ‘scope, and I didn’t believe he could 
handle it, though of course he was wel- 
come to try. He was high man on the 
Honor target that day, with a 66! 

On that same occasion I tied Pope's 
record in point shooting with 16 succes- 
sive shots in a 6-in. ring. The Mogg 
‘scope I was using made it look as 


else 








though the 12-in. bull stood right in 
front of me, no more than 20 yd. away, 
and I could see every’ ring. There was 
no apparent reason why every shot 
should not be placed in the 24 ring— 
except that it never happened. 

As for using such a ’scope in offhand 
shooting now, I couldn't; even an 8X 
wavers around too much for me. But 
then, I haven’t that old 17-lb. rifle either, 
with a recoil so light that when it was 
fired the sights just moved up a bit on 
the bull. I still feel friendly toward my 
old set trigger, so sensitive that I never 
allowed a Dutchman to swear real close 
to it for fear the trigger would let go. 

That .28 caliber Pope, loading from 
the muzzle and taking a 138 grain bullet, 
was a fine offhand rifle because of its 
light recoil. When Pope—the world’s 
best maker of rifle barrels—made mine 
for me he tested it out as usual; all in 
the day’s work. He fired 50 shots, all 
going into a 3-in. ring and none being 
far enough from center to touch the 
ring. That was good enough for me, in 
a day when few factory-made barrels 
would keep 10 shots in a 6-in. ring. How- 
ever, Pope has made plenty of finer 
groups. He showed me what he said was 
his best the last time I was at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. Ten shots from a_ .33 
caliber had simply made one enlarged 


THIS IMPRESSIVE TROPHY, put up by Capt. Chas. Askins (right), of the U.S. Border 
Patrol, in honor of his father (left), will go to this year's high-score man in the Texas 
state pistol matches, Capt. Askins, world-famous for his pistol wizardry, won't compete 
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Looking Back at ‘Scopes | 


hole, less than 1 in. from side to side. 

Schuetzen shooting was a great old 
game, and we have nothing better to 
replace it today. There’s nothing prac- 
tical about Schuetzen shooting, people 
said. Just so! But what is practical 
about getting down prone with a 14-lb., 
.22 caliber rifle with a 10X 'scope, and 
banging away at a 2-in. ring at 100 yd.? 
Ability to shoot prone is not even of 
much practical value in wartime. 

About ’scope sights, though: One of 
the best, now something like 20 yr. old, 
was the Belding & Mull Marksman, and 
in some respects nothing better has 
ever been made. Intended for game 
shooting, particularly big-game shooting, 
it was a 2% X ’scope with a 42-in. field 
at 100 yd. I've used it for target shooting 
at 50 yd. on moonlit nights—which about 
tells the story of how well it trans- 
mitted light. The only thing wrong 
with it was its weight; a hunting rifle 
is heavy enough as it is. 

The lighter B. & M. Hunter’s ’scope 
remedied this somewhat, but not to the 
same extent as more modern ’scopes. 
I got this ’scope to put on a shotgun, 
by the way, to see if wing-shooting 
could be done with a telescope sight 
The idea may have been all right, but 


a ’scope of lower power and wider 
field was required. I noticed a short 
*scope advertised recently—a 1X, with 


a luminosity of 100 and a 100-ft. field 
at 100 yd. It should work on a shotgun, 
though I don’t know how much ad- 
vantage there would be, since there is 
no magnification. About 14%X would be 
more like it, I should think, even though 
the field were not so wide. It might be 
a big help to those with failing eyesight 

The next ’scope on the market was an 
8X Fecker, now more than 15 yr. old 
I used it on a Winchester Model 52, with 
a bench rest of my own design. The last 
summer I did any small-bore shooting 
I made 6 perfect scores, all shots in the 
X ring. Some of those targets were a 
good deal less than 1 in. across, for I 
would fire 1 shot on a blank piece of 
white paper and use the bullet hole as 
a bull. That Fecker was as good a ’scope 
as anybody’d want. Others may be just 
as good, but I have not used them. Too, 
I doubt if any magnification greate1 
than 8X is adapted to all-round shooting 
afield. At any rate, no longer being 
steady enough offhand—‘“the old gray 
mare ain’t what she used to be’”’—I found 
it wise to take most of my shots afield 
from a sitting position. And with that 
Fecker you could see a hawk winking 
at you at 100 yd. Sure, and shoot his 
head off if you could hold well enough 

The most modern ’scope sights are 
intended exclusively for game shooting, 
though finer target work can be done 
with them than is possible with the 
naked eye. At least, the old man can 
see better with one of these scopes than 
he could if he had the best unaided eye 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Pisoking Back at ‘Scopes 
(Continued from page 48) 


that ever was. Seeking something to 
shoot at, and then looking at it through 
the ‘scope, the whole world seems 
changed and brightened up amazingly. 
| The darned ’scope makers have worked 
| black magic—or maybe it’s white magic! 

Hunting ‘scopes are a revelation, if 
you've never used one. You see a deer 
in the woods, 200 yd. away and indis- 
tinct, and you know you'll do well to hit 
him anywhere; then you throw up your 
rifle with its ’scope, and there is your 
buck within gunshot range. Now you 
pick the spot where he ought to be hit 
for an instantaneous kill. A steady hold, 
a careful let-off, and that buck will 
either be down where he stands, or he'll 
not go 50 yd. 

It has always struck me as curious 
that, though high-power glasses gave 
me trouble in offhand shooting, these 
2%X to 2%X 'scopes proved as easy to 
hold on the mark as iron sights. Run- 
ning, walking, trotting, I got on just as 
promptly. No jerkiness, no jumping— 
just a steady swing on, with due warn- 
ing that the sight was just about to 
close on the spot to be hit. Also, with 
one of these ’scopes I could lead a mark 
just as well as with an ivory bead and 
iron sights. 

One time, shooting a 30/06 Remington 
mounted with the Marksman, I led a 
running jack rabbit 8 ft. at 200 yd. and 
killed him. No, I didn’t do that every 
time; on such a shot I usually missed 
clean. Nevertheless, in Oklahoma, where 
I took nothing but running shots, I had 
to quit, having decimated my rabbits to 
such an extent that I could not spare 
any more. Col. Townsend Whelen says 
it is wrong to shoot running jacks for 
practice; but it is not so bad as shoot- 
ing running deer which you do not need. 

Hunting ‘scopes are well adapted to 
their purpose. In the first place, they 
are short and light. They are under 1 
ft. long, and the best of them weigh only 
about 8 oz. Now a big-game rifle like the 
.30/06 will weigh around 8 lb. Put an 
8-oz. ’scope on that rifle, and the change 
in weight will hardly be noticed; but 
add a ’scope weighing 1 lb. or 1% lb., and 
the gun will become burdensome. 


DDITIONALLY, most ’scopes never 
move when the rifle is fired. That’s 
as it should be, for we can’t take time 
to slide a ’scope back and forth as the 
gun is fired—we’'d rather stick to iron 
sights. 
Then too, these ’scopes have universal 
focus. Some of the best show an object 





| clearly anywhere from 10 ft. in front of 


the gun up to as far as game can be 
seen. Just has to be so, because we can’t 
take time to focus a telescope when a 
buck deer stands in front of us ready 
to run. 

Apart from the magnifications, the 
greatest differences between a hunting 
and a target glass are that the one is 
always in focus, the other needs to be 
focused for range (up to a certain dis- 


| tance); the one is rigidly fixed to the 


rifle, the other slides in its mount; and 
the one has internal sight adjustments, 
the other is sighted for both elevation 


| and windage by means of the mount. 


In short, the hunting 'scope is always 


| ready for any emergency, whereas the 
| other is right only for a fixed target, at 


a known distance, where everything can 
be done with the greatest deliberation. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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THE NEW S/NGLE 
SIGHTING PLANE 


Single Sighting Plane Rib for L. C. Smith Doubles! 


Two barrels, two patterns, two ranges... yet when sight- 
ing Over a gun so equipped you see only the rib—the bar- 
rels are not visible. Now it is possible to obtain a gun with 
single plane sighting and at the same time have the better 
balance... the faster handling... and the lighter recoil 
of the double gun. It is impossible to adequately portray 
or describe Hunter Arms Company's sensational Golden 
Anniversary contribution to the American shotgun. To 
fully appreciate it you must actually see a gun with this 
equipment, throw it to your shoulder and sight it. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you today! 


On all grades of L. C. Smith guns 
at an additional charge of only 5 


L. C. SMITH Improved FIELD GRADE 


See this feature on the new L. C. Smith Improved Field grade gun 

. the largest selling double gun in its price class. It is every inch 

an L. C. Smith from all angles—with the sleek lines . . . polished 
smoothness ... true balance... sure aim... and identical design 

of its more elaborate custom-made brothers; yet, amazingly 

enough, itis priced withineveryone’s reach. Improvements include 

. (1) easier opening, (2) strengthened stock, (3) reshaped forend. 

{ my Lasting pride of ownership will be yours with this outstanding 
value. Complete with the Single Sighting Plane Rib, the Im- 
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' Ay proved Field grade is only Fifty wanes = — 7 $45 


priced without this feature at 


Other Hunter-made Guns from $28.50 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Fie. BOOK AND GUN GUIDE 


Four colors, 28 pages, nearly 40 photographs. All 
guns beautifully illustrated, with full details. 
Valuable information on care of your gun, how 
to measure a gun, and helpful hints. Send for 
it today with 10 cents for postage-handling, 
to Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Dept. L89, Fulton, 

N. Y. (Paul S. Linforth, Western Represent- 
ative, 420 Market St. , San Francisco, Calif.) 


HUNTER-MADE GUNS 


L.C. SMITH e¢ HUNTER ¢© FULTON 












So BIG they're all important 
in making Bass outdoor foot- 
wear extraordinarily wearable! 


Big detail number one: Seams 
hand sewn, then battened 
down to double security with 
machine lock-stitch. 


Big detail number two: Water- 
tight roof-seam at toe-top. 


Big detail number three: 
Leather doubled at sides, with 
a layer of waterproof cement 
intervening. 


Add genuine moccasin foot 
cradle construction and per- 
ceive why sportsmen who 
KNOW insist on Bass footwear. 
Write for Bass Booklet. Shows 
details. G. H. BASS & CO. 
158 Canal St. Wilton, Maine. 
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FOOTWEAR 
POWER..S’MONOCULAR 








LENSES MADE FOR $45 
U.S. GOVT. BINOCULAR 
This amazing 8x, 32mm. prism glass 
at @ fraction of the original cost 
Fully achromatic lenses made for 
binoculars costing $45 each in 100,- 
000 lots. BRAND NEW. Givee ex 
actly same magnification, fleld and 
light gathering power as $60 binocular bat 
is for one eye only . xtra wide field 460 
at 1000 yds. Light, convenient— weighs i 
on., 3%" high Has focusing eyepiece 
Amited quantity —take advantage of this 
super value now. C.0.D., $1 deposit plus 
few cents c G6 t: Money back guarantee. 
10c. Over 100 illustra ations 
eiG cane poulara, fiel gene te 
ene ete. ete. Prive -y>~ 
eprALos io vefunaed firet order 


Larqeat assortment in 
&: America. Lowest prices 
_ Capt. 18, Elmira, 4. 


ets LVENT 4 


Made oll _— for firearms and 
fishing tackle. Fiendoil is recog: 
nized as the unfailing preventative 
of rust on all iron or steel surfaces 
At your sport stores. 

Petes Oe & MeCAMBRIDCE Se. 








SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes Guns and Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 

WOLFF SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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NEW STREAMLINE BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES | 






With lever hand pump 


<—f 2 


fans Ac ACCURATE ATE SHOOTING WiTH CHAMBERED 
models NJAMIN AIR RIFLES 
with HAND ‘PUMP enywhere, for practice firing 
or — nking, around the Any or campin: 
unting etc. at lowest cost. Shooting force 
smoenene s eon AIR mamas 9 E- ames 








ger firin, TE seed | lunge or 
recoil, ine ig 7 1 he ater BB $9.00. 


cations - targets and b 
We she @ complete line of BENJAMIN AIR 
for target end email . Write today. 


Benjamin Air ite Ge, ezOMarion SL. SL Levis, Ma, USL 
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Small Bores on Big Game 


(Continued from page 27) 


Delmer’s first shot had gone; but it 
must have been some other hunter's do- 
ing, for we found later that Delmer’s 
bullet had gone clean through the buck 
just over the heart. 

C. M. Oneil and I developed, in the 
.250 Oneil Magnum, what to the best of 
my knowledge was the most powerful 
.25 caliber rifle ever used in this coun- 
try. With it I saw Charlie shoot two 
coyotes through, at about 400 yards. 
Both got away. With it I shot an eagle 
through the body, but too far back; a 
rancher found the big bird two weeks 
later, unable to fly but still alive. Charlie 
and I decided that even this .250 Oneil 
was not the answer, except in expert 
hands and on the lighter big game, and 
he has refused to chamber any more 
rifles for the cartridge. 

Similarly, Jack O’Connor, finding that 
his .257 Roberts was not a very certain 
stopper of small Mexican white-tails— 
he lost several deer that he’d shot 
through—decided to use heavier loads. 

One fall I hunted with a lad named 
Reilly. He was using a _ .25/35 Win- 
chester and 117 grain, soft-point, fac- 
tory ammunition. I watched him shoot 
three mule deer broadside through the 
middle of the body—and lose them all 
in the dense brush. My own first deer, 
shot when I was still in knee pants, was 
hit three times with a .25/35. The first 
shot, a perfectly placed broadside at 300 
yards, broke the shoulder but never 
reached the chest cavity, as I found 
after trailing up the animal and raking 
him with two shots at close range. 

Now take the .270 Winchester, one of 
our best cartridges for game of the 
deer class at distances up to 350 yards. 
I've seen many clean kills from this 
load, but also a good many failures. 

One big mule buck, struck in the 
right ham as he ran quartering away, 
was found the next day, more than a 
mile from the spot where he'd been hit. 
Only the head and cape were saved, for 
he was soured and spoiled. The bullet 
had blown up in his muscles. With the 
same .270, and 130 grain, factory ammu- 
nition, two elk were shot—one just back 











of the ribs, high up, and the other 
broadside in the paunch. Both elk got 
up and away, and their tracks were 
lost in a maze of others. 

Last fall I saw a lady shoot a big 
mule buck at 185 yards with the .270 
and Remington 130 grain, express am- 
munition. The buck was quartering 
away, and she hit him exactly where 
I asked her to, just forward of the flank. 
The bullet ranged forward, shearing off 
six ribs in succession, then turned out- 
ward and lodged between the shoulder 
and the rib cage. A fragment went into 
the lungs. That buck jumped, ran over 
the low ridge and out of sight. In half 
an hour we trailed him up and found 
him still alive; in fact, he got to his 
feet and started to run. Then he fell 
again, rolled down the mountain, and 
collapsed for good. In all fairness, I 
must say that this was one of the poor- 
est results from use of this excellent 
load that I have ever witnessed. 

I once saw a hunter plant five .256 
Newton, 129 grain loads behind a 7-point 
bull elk’s shoulder at 60 or 70 yards. The 
bull just stood and absorbed the shock 
until the hunter started to reload; then 
he jumped and ran off. We found him 
dead, a quarter of a mile away. Those 
five shots had made a group in the elk’s 
lungs no larger than my hand. 

Back in 1924 I shot a small bull elk 
five times behind the right shoulder at 
some 300 yards with a Springfield 
Sporter and 150 grain, Remington 
bronze-point, 3,000-foot-second loads. The 
bull stood stock-still while I planted 
those slugs in his lung; then my hunting 
partner shot him twice in the paunch 
with a .25/35/117. Then, and only then, 
he humped his back a bit and faced us. 
To kill him, I had to drill his spine from 
neck to rump with a government na- 
tional match, 6 degree, 170 grain boat- 
tail. 


On one trip a friend in my party 
killed a bull elk with a Peters 180 
grain, protected-point bullet from a 


.30/40 Krag. He later boasted about 
what a fine elk rifle it was—but he failed 
(Continued on page 51) 
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HERES WHAT 1 LEARNED ABOUT che SUPER POLY- CHOKE 
ACTION from an ADVERTISING ART DIRECTOR { 





WHAT ARE You UP 
TO THERE, DAN? 


MAKING AN 
IMAGINARY 
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YOu SHOOT- 
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“WE HAD QUITE A DAY OF IT. | HAD AS 
MUCH MIXED GAME AS DAN AND HARRY 
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Small Bores on Big Game 


(Continued from page 


to mention two wounded bulls he had 
lost. I am practically certain that I 
found the bones and head of one of 
them the next year, in a canyon about 
half a mile below where he had shot him. 

Want more? Well, I could tell about 
a bull Lee Bradley shot, and one Frank 
Behrman lost; but maybe elk deserve a 
rest. I once watched Dr. Sulkers of 
Holland, Mich., shoot a big goat in the 
chest at 100 yards with a .30/06 Rem- 
ington 180 grain, bronze-point load. 
After going the full length of the body 
and throwing out a cloud of white hair, 
the bullet emerged at the rear of the 
right ham. As the goat started traveling, 
Doc shot her through again, this time 
broadside through the paunch. Before 
he could get within 500 yards, she trav- 
eled over a mile along the canyon, and 
down and across it, and halfway up the 
other side. Doc finally killed her with 
a spine shot; and we found that his first 
bullet, the one that had messed her up 
so, had barely missed the heart. 

Two last anecdotes, which have to do 
with a party Bob Hagel guided last fall. 

One goat was shot broadside with a 
.30/06/180 Remington soft-point load. 
The first shot broke the left foreleg at 
the knee; the second missed; the third 
struck the right shoulder, penetrating 
both lungs and stopping in the off shoul- 
der. Bob found that goat three days 
later—still alive. 

A second goat was shot twice in the 
rump at 80 yards with Western car- 
tridges having the same specifications. 
One shot hit the right hip and emerged 
from the left flank; another struck near 
it and came out in front of the left hip. 
Two broadside shots followed, both of 
which pierced the shoulders. Then came 
a chest shot that lodged in the paunch. 
Finally, after he’d gone about 150 yards 
from where he'd first been shot, he was 
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overtaken and killed with a knife. 

Taken all in all, the above facts show 
the absolute need for placing the first 
shot as nearly right as possible. More 
than that, they show the need for using 
rifles and loads of adequate killing pow- 
er for the game hunted. 

Our big-game animals belong to the 
public as a whole; and personally, I 
consider the man who uses a smali-bore 
vermin rifle on big game, and who 
wounds two or three for every one he 
kills, a grave menace to our game sup- 
ply. No .22 caliber rifle is, or ever was, 
a big-game rifle. For that matter, ex- 
cept in the hands of experts no .25 
caliber is either. Both make wonderful 
weapons on vermin up to and including 
coyotes and eagles, but they should be 
confined to their legitimate sphere. That 
goes double for the average hunter, with 
only average ability as a marksman. 

Some states now have laws regulat- 
ing the sorts of rifles to be used on their 
big game, and this is a worth-while step 
toward conservation. I should welcome 
laws throughout North America pro- 
hibiting the use of high-velocity missiles 
of less than 129 grains in weight, on 
game from antelope to sheep and goats; 
or less than 180 grains, on larger game 
On the strength of many years’ experi- 
ence, both in guiding and in hunting on 
my own, during which time I have wit- 
nessed the killing of some 500 head of 
American big game, I should like to see 
rifles of not less than .28 caliber, using 
high-velocity bullets of not less than 
180 grains in weight, used on the smaller 
species; and, on the larger species, rifles 
of .33 caliber or better, using bullets of 
not less than 250 grains. 

If a man who uses a .22 caliber ultra- 
high-velocity rifle on big game is a 
sportsman, I for one would prefer be- 
ing called a hoss thief. 


| 
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POLY-CHOKE IS AS FAST & EASY TO HANDLE 
AS A GARDEN HOSE NOZZLE AND OPERATES 
THE SAME WAY—NO MORE LOST CRIPPLES— 
NO MUTILATED KILLS—HUNTING’S CLEAN WITH 
POLY-CHOKE— YOU CAN TRUST POLY-CHOKE’S 
WONDERFUL GUN CRAFTSMEN WITH YOUR 
FAVORITE GUN — 30,000 SATISFIED POLY- 
CHOKE USERS—SEND NOW FOR THIS GRAND 
BOOKLET FOR HUNTERS. WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
PACKING CASE TO SEND YOUR GUN BARREL, 
ANDO DON'T FORGET—YOU'LL CONSIDER POLY- 

CHOKE TEN TIMES ITS PRICE AFTER 

YOUR FIRST DAY'S SHOOTING. 


USE 
COUPON 
BELOW 


THE POLY-CHOKE CO 

190 Franklin Ave , Harttord, Conn 

Please send me free your colorful descriptive booklet in colon —9 GUNS 
IN ONE which 30,000 Poly Choke shooter hove found invelvable os 
on aid to better shooting 

MY NAME 


ADDRESS 
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IDEAL 
TOOLS 


358425 313445 


.38 Revolver 4 


328 & W. L. 
Booklet Free. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


IDEAL No.3 


1TH 
DOVBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


Ideal Hand Loading Tool 
No. 10 for rimiess shells 

Decaps vaniqa seats 
bullet crimp 3 
Tool for rim fire "' ach 
$5.50. Bullet moulds for 
popular loads. Gas checks. 

Samples 4 


New Ideal Handbook Ne. 33, 50c. 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 65 West St., 


each 











“Kill the Shock!” 


Use “White Line” or “Blue 
Line”’ Recoil Absorbers. Tough, 
resilient and best looking. 
= “White Line’? Absorbers are 
S extra-thick; “Blue Line” are 
| medium. Both are made from 
identical highest quality mate- 
Unconditionally guar- 
Large and small sizes. 
Three colors: brown, black and 
red. White Line” $2.50—"Blue 
Line”? $1.50. At your dealer or 
postpaid. 
Write for illustrated sporting goods catalog. 


FRAY-MERSHON, INC. 


515 W. WINDSOR RD., GLENDALE, CALIF. 
CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor Life. 
Desk 89 } Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll bring you 
complete supplies and instructions on how to make easily 
everal dollars a week in your spare time. 
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ASHIONS IN BARREL LENGTHS. 

I have a percentage list of guns sold 
in various gauges and barrel lengths by 
the Ithaca Gun Company and two sub- 
sidiaries, Western Arms Corp. and Le- 
fever, which sheds light on this. 

In black-powder days, barrels were 
longer than they are now, and for a rea- 
son. Black powder, in the brands and 
size of grain preferred by duck shooters, 
was more progressive in its burning 
than anything we have now in nitros, 
some powders burning almost to the 
muzzle and giving greater muzzle ve- 
locity and power. That, of course, meant 
long barrels—from 32 to 36 in. 

Then came smokeless powder, and we 
were told that the powder was com- 
pletely consumed in 28 in. of barrel 
length—or in 26 in. or in 24. What we 
were told has had its effect, though for 
duck shooting we prefer 30-in. barrels. 

In England, as is pretty well known, 
barrels have been shortened a bit more. 
There are reasons for this. Years back, 
English game shooters used 30-in. bar- 
rels almost universally. Then came 
changes. Shotgun charges were reduced 
from 1% oz. to 1-1/16 oz.; guns were 
lightened from 7 Ib. to 6% lb.;*and bar- 
rels were shortened te 26°in., with the 
claim that they had the muzzle velocity 
of longer tubes. Maybe so, maybe not. 

In this country we have shooting men 
who would prefer a 24-in. barrel, were 
one to be had, and now and then a man 
who will preach the virtues of a 22-in. 
barrel. This is partly on the ground 
that such guns are lighter and handier, 
partly on the ground that no reduction 
in velocity takes place. Maybe so; but 
most likely they are wrong about that 
last. Anyway, our gun factories refuse 
to shorten barrels below 26 in. in any 
gauge, except on orders. Of course, a 
man who believes what he preaches can 
saw his barrels off himself, if he likes. 

But most of us are skeptical about 
what the reformers tell us, to judge 
from the 1930-38 statistics on Ithaca, 
Western and Lefever double guns. 

Although the figures cover only a per- 
centage of the guns built, that percent- 
age runs evenly throughout and should 
give a representative picture of con- 
sumer preferences in barrel lengths for 
the various gauges from 10 to 20 bore. 
I haven't space even to summarize the 
figures, but they seem to show that, 
upon the whole, shooters who purchase 
new guns act on their own judgment. 

Much has been written recommend- 
ing barrels 26 in. long, but the sales fig- 
ures don’t bear out the idea that 
shooters are being carried off their feet 
by what certain writers are telling them. 
Neither do the duck shooters seem to 
think they need 32-in. barrels; they pre- 
fer them either 30 in. or 28 in. long. In 
16 bore, not many shooters conclude 
that they need 30-in. barrels—28 in. be- 
ing given a decided preference. In 20 
bore Ithaca guns, 26-in. barrels are in a 
slight majority. In pump guns only 5 
are listed with 32-in. barrels. Nobody, 
it seems, can tell a shooting man just 
what he needs. When he buys a new 
gun he acts on his own knowledge. 





Memories of Old Standard Loads 


WAS discussing standard loads the 

other day. It brought back mem- 
ories of the time when I was a boy, 
learning to hunt with a 7%4-lb., 12 gauge 
Piper double, right barrel modified, left 
full-choke. The first game laws of which 
I have any recollection were those pro- 
hibiting spring shooting, and we thought 
it strange that the State had authority 
over wild, migratory game, which we 
had considered public property. How- 
ever, we understood the reason for the 
law, which was that mating took place 
in the spring, and naturally we did not 
wish to break up a nesting or mated pair 
of birds. On this general principle, game 
was given a rest from our guns. 

We were then living in the Sacramento 
Valley of California, near the town of 
Roseville, Placer County. Back in those 
days, just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, you could see literally clouds of 
waterfowl, and men were hired to shoot 
geese off the wheat fields, on account 
of damage they did to the crop. I 
never sold any game, or shot more than 
could be used, but market hunters made 
good money. They bought their shells 
by the case, their powder by the keg, and 
their shot in 25-lb. bags. Wads were 
cut out of anything handy, and the 
empty shells were saved for reloading. 
Two hunters, working together, some- 
times killed in a day 300 or 400 ducks, 
with perhaps a few geese and a sand-hill 
crane or pelican for variety, and for 
display in the market. Valley quail 
and doves were thick. Jack rabbits 
were standard dog and cat feed on the 
ranch. We could go out any time, and 
never return empty-handed. 


HE last three years I was in the West, 
I did not shoot any game “on the set.” 
It was under these conditions that the 
old standard loads, powder, and shells 
were tried out. I remember the old Win- 
chester Blue Rival shell, which was 
superseded by the New Rival, and how 
pretty the first Repeater Yellow shells 
looked, with their corrugated, brass, side 
wall, and printed top wads. Winchester 
Leader shells were too expensive in 
those days, but they certainly looked 
good to us. The shells of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., with their low 
base and low brass, also were used. 
While we used almost invariably 1 oz. 
of shot to a load, we did vary the amount 
of powder and size of shot, on the theory 
that a little more powder would drive 
the same amount of shot a little harder, 
or reach out a little farther, than the 
smaller load of powder. We used No. 8 
shot for doves and quail; 6’s for jack 
rabbits and ducks that were close; No. 4 
for ducks and, once in a while, for geese; 
though for the latter we usually used 
BB's. We hunted geese from pits in 
wheat fields, or shot them on the pass to 
and from their feeding grounds, where 
longer shots were the rule, and we 
backed that 1 oz. of BB’s with 3% to 4 
drams of powder. I found that nothing 
short of 3 drams of powder and 1 oz. of 
No. 8 was satisfactory for doves or quail. 
I tried less, on the grounds of economy, 
but got too many cripples. With 3% 
drams of powder, 1 oz. of No. 6 shot was 
dandy for jacks, smaller ducks, teal, 
buffleheads, and blackjacks, but we 
changed to No. 4 shot for pintails, mal- 
lards, and spoonbills. 
Once we ran out of powder, and I tried 
“blasting powder. What won't a kid try 


once! The larger grains were too slow, 
it required too much lead, and I had to 
find my jacks sitting. One experiment 
was enough. Later, we tried smokeless 
Du Pont, Schultz, and E. C. The first 
dense powders I recollect were Gold 
Dust and Infallible. Gold Dust was 
loaded by grains from a small measure 
in the top of the yellow can, and this 
was my favorite. I fell for it hard, shoot- 
ing a few doves every evening for my 
dinner pail the next day, and for the 
table at the ranch. With this steady, 
practical practice, I got to be a good 
wing-shot. I could get 90 percent on an 
average, taking all shots as they came. 
If I got 8 out of 10 shots, I knew I could 
do better, and once in a while, I could 
go 10 straight. 

There was considerable good-natured 
rivalry among us boys as to how many 
birds one could get from a box of shells. 
All had to be shot on the fly, of course, 
and lucky was he who knew just where 
to go for geese, and could get one after 
he got there. On Saturday, most of us 
school kids hunted, and on Monday, we 
spent as much time comparing notes on 
the amount of game brought home as we 
did on our studies. Canadian honkers 
were as plentiful, wary, and hard to get 
as any. We also had snow geese, speckled 
bellies, and grays. 

I remember when the 1897 Winchester 
first came out. It was nicknamed the 
“corn sheller,” but, in the right hands, it 
could certainly shell ducks. I wanted one 
badly, but my one doubt was whether I 
could get used to its fore-end action, as 
then this was new. I finally got one, and, 
after a few months, the gun and I were 
part of each other. Talk about team- 
work! The last hunt I had before our 
family returned East, I found a flock of 
11 teal ducks in a bend of Dry Creek, 
and, on a single flush, got six of them 
out of five shots, picking my birds. All 
were clean kills, and not a cripple in the 
bunch. This is where teamwork and the 
1897 came in. I have never been able to 
duplicate this since. 

Not a large bag by any means, com- 
pared with the possibilities in these 
days of conservation limits, progressive 
powders, and increased shot charges, 
but enough, anyhow, and an interesting 
hunt, long to be remembered as my last 
where the old standard loads got the 
meat. As Maj. Askins said, in an article, 
“When a load will kill with regularity, 
that is all the load we need.’—A. R. 
Huntly. 


Friendly Enemies 


ROM Boulder City, Nev., comes word 

of the strangely amicable relations be- 
tween a coyote and a bighorn sheep. The 
natural enemies were trapped on an is- 
land created by the rising of Lake Mead 
in the Boulder Dam Recreationa! Area. 
To the surprise of wildlife authorities, 
who doubted that a predator would live 
in such close proximity to a mountain 
sheep without destroying it, the animals 
seem to be thriving independently. 
Though the coyote could easily swim to 
the mainland, he prefers to stay on the 
six-acre island, where he subsists on 
mice and other rodents. The sheep is liv- 
ing on desert plants. Both animals are 
occasionally seen, though giving each 
other a reasonably wide berth. It is ex- 
pected that, as the mating season ap- 
proaches, the coyote will leave the island. 
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| Hunt for Heads 


(Continued from page 31) 


white-tail, that little cousin of the Vir- 
ginia white-tail of the East, is a case 
in point. This animal ranges in Mexico 
and along the Mexican border in the 
United States. Tens of thousands of 
white-tails have been killed; but with 
few exceptions, those who have killed 
them have paid no attention to their 
heads. 

To show how unrepresentative the 
No. 1 head of the Arizona white-tail 
was in the last issue of “Records of 
North American Big Game,” I can say 
that I have seen and measured two or 
three dozen larger heads since that 
book came out. I have shot several 
white-tails with larger ones myself; so 
has my wife. So has almost every other 
hunter who goes after little venado 
very much. Whose fault was it, then, 
that the record was so unrepresenta- 
tive? The fault of no one but South- 
western hunters who, like me, have not 
known what a good head is! 


T IS an interesting game—this head- 

hunting. The desire to compete is 
strong in every human being. Every- 
one likes to compare his feats with those 
of others, and all of us like to see our 
names in the record books. Most of us 
are past the day when we can rip off a 
fast 100-yard dash or toss the shot very 
far; but as long as we can hunt at all, 
we are capable of taking record heads. 
The No. 1 Stone sheep, for example, was 
taken in Canada by an American hunt- 
er in his sixties. 

My wife, who weighs about 112 
pounds after taking a deep drink of 
water, has annexed some_ excellent 
heads and has just as much chance to 
knock over a No. 1 as I have. Head- 
hunting is not a matter of strength; 
it is simply a matter of patience, of 
judgment, and of knowing what you're 
hunting for. 

With all the hunting that goes on, 
surely good heads are very rare, you 
may say. Not necessarily. Good heads 
are constantly being taken, many of 
them in sections that are relatively 
hard-hunted. For example, the best 
mule-deer antlers I had seen for sev- 
eral years were on a buck in one of the 
hardest-hunted sections of the South- 
west. 

The horns of a mountain sheep con- 
tinue to grow as long as he lives; and, 
as a consequence, the best sheep heads 
usually come out of wilderness areas. 
But with deer of all kinds, the size of 
the head is more a question of food than 
of age. In regions where there is much 
lime in the soil, antlers grow big; in 
others, they don’t. As a matter of fact, 
the best white-tail, mule-deer, and elk 
heads come from mature, not aged ani- 
mals. The antlers of a very old buck 
may have a great number of points, 
but usually they must come off second 
best when compared in girth and main 
beam with those of mature, vigorous 
animals. 

What, then, is a good head? Roughly, 
heads are judged on the basis of the 
amount of horn or antler material they 
contain. The most important measure- 
ments are the length of the main beam 
and the size of the base. The good 
head should be beautiful too; and a 
Symmetrical one will win over some 
freakish monstrosity. Spread is spec- 
tacular to look at; but since it is pos- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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| Hunt for Heads 


sible for a deer head to have a wide 
spread with a relatively short beam, 
spread must take third place, after main 
beam and circumference. 

The horns of mountain sheep are 
easy to measure, since they are not 
complicated by points. The principal 
measurements are those of the base 
and the curl. The spread, which is also 
taken, is the distance from one horn- 
tip to the other. It is not particularly 
important, however, for rams with big 
bases and long curls often have tips 
close together. At one time, sheep 
hunters judged the merit of their heads 
on base alone, but that practice has 
long since been abandoned, because 
rams with large bases often have 
horns so badly broomed at the tip that 
they are quite short. Perfect points are 
rare in sheep heads. The vibration set 
up when the animals fight seems to 
splinter the slender tips. However, I 
have the head of an 8-year-old ram with 
perfect points—one head, in that re- 
spect, in 500. 

The bighorn sheep, like the Rocky 
Mountain goat, wears his set of horns as 
long as he lives; but the pronghorn ante- 
lope, although he has horns, sheds them 
annually like a deer. Unlike the deer, 
the oldest bucks have the largest heads. 
The antelope which wore the biggest 
horns I have ever seen was an old, 
mangy buck so stiff that his hind legs 
dragged when he walked. I got with- 
in a hundred yards of him and looked 
him over with 8X glasses, but he be- 
longed to a protected herd, and I didn’t 
shoot. He has long.since become coy- 
ote meat, and those wonderful horns of 
his have long ago disintegrated on the 
ground. I had had plenty of time to 
compare the length of those horns with 
that of his nose, and my estimate is 
that his main beam was about 25 inches, 
or something more than 4 inches above 
the present world’s record! 

Three measurements are important 
in checking antelope horns: the length 
of the outside curve, the size of the 
base, and the length of the prong from 
the tip to the rear of the main beam. 
These horns are also measured from 
tip to tip. 

Deer—mule, blacktail, Virginia white- 
tail, and Arizona white-tail—are, of 
course, the principal American big game. 
Millions of the animals have been killed. 
Thousands of heads have been saved for 
a time, but few hunters have been able 
to tell just how good their antlers were. 
How does one measure a deer head, 
then? 


IRST, measure the length of the main 

beam, from the base to the tip. Then 
the circumference of the main beam, 
which is taken halfway between the 
basal snag, or “guard,” and the first 
fork. Then the circumference of the 
burr; then the spread. The number of 
points on each side should also be listed 
—and nothing which does not project 
at least an inch can be counted as a 
point. 

Deer antlers cannot be ranked in the 
order of points, because the number of 
points is just one piece of data and not 
the whole story. I have seen relatively 
small heads with 25 or 30 points to a 
side. On the other hand, the largest 
mule-deer head I ever took had 4 points 
on one side and 5 on the other. 


(Continued from page 53) 





From Texas eastward, when a hunter 
speaks of a 10-point buck, he is count- 
ing all points on both sides and includ- 
ing the brow tines—or “guards,” as 
some call them. In the West, from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast, 
the same deer would be called a 4-point- 
er, as the brow tines are not counted at 
all, and the side of the head with the 
greatest number of points gives the 
buck his status. Westerners don’t count 
the brow tine because it is small on 
mule deer, which they mostly hunt, and 
because it is often absent altogether. I 
use the Western system because I grew 
up with it, but any point counts for a 
record, and the Eastern system is surely 
more accurate. In the West a buck with 
8 points on one side and 4 on the other 
is an 8-pointer. Yes, I have seen freak 
heads like that! In fact, I once saw a 
big buck with 5 points on one side and 
one on the other. By the way, the old 
story that the buck adds a point to a 
side for every year of his age must be 
taken with a grain of salt. Little 
2-year-olds are often 4-pointers; and the 
Pacific buck with his big, pronged 
antlers is simply a decadent mule deer 













OW, then, can you tell if you have a | 
good head rather than an ordinary | 


one? Here are the measurements that I 
carry around in my head to judge horns 
and antlers by. Any mule deer with a 
main beam of 25 inches or more is good; 
if he has one of 30 inches, he is very good 
—right up there among the best. 


You 


may see muleys with spreads of more 


than 40 inches, but measure the beam 


first. A white-tail with a main beam of | 


23 inches is good; with 25 inches or 
more, exceptional. 

To be a good one, an elk should have 6 
or more points and a beam of 60 inches 
or more. Any antelope head with an 
outside curve of 14 inches is good. Above 
16, he ought to be in the record class 


A bighorn sheep with a base of 16, and | 


a curve of 36, is one to be proud of 
Bases close to 18 inches, and curls of 
around 40, put a head right up on top 
The Arizona white-tail of Mexico and 
the Southwest is exceptional with a 1T- 
inch main beam; and he’s right up in 
the records with much over that. The 
average horns of a Rocky Mountain 
billy are about 9 inches long. One with 
10-inch horns is good, and one with big 
ger horns is in the championship class 
Moose, which I have never hunted and 
know next to nothing about, seem to 
get into the “good” class with spreads 
of 60 inches and more. The finest heads 
scale 70 inches and above. 

Perhaps, like many hunters I have 
known, you already have a record-class 
head in your collection without being 
aware of it. Try measuring those you 
have. You may be astonished to dis- 
cover that some head you thought good 
is really ordinary; and that one which 
you ranked below it is exceptional. 

If you have a head much above the 
measurements I have given here for 
good heads, you should get in touch 
with the committee on the records of 
North American big game, in care of 
the American Museum of- Natural His- 
tory, New York City. You will be fur- 
nished official blanks and information 
by means of which your horns or ant- 
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lers can be measured officially and re- | 


corded. 
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Looking Back at ‘Scopes 


(Continued from page 49) 


About 10 yr. ago I tried out a Fecker 
8X against a Zielklein 2%4.X at 100 yd., 
using a Winchester Model 52 rifle. The 
Fecker had sight adjustments by clicks, 
in the mount; the Zielklein had internal 
sight setting, but not by clicks, as I 
remember. The Fecker had fine cross- 
hairs, that could be sighted in on a .45 
caliber bullet hole without any trouble; 
the Zielklein had a post tapered to a 
point at the top and one crosswire 
below. The shooting was from a bench 
rest of my own construction, very steady 
and secure. 

With the Fecker it looked as if all 
errors would probably be such as were in- 
herent in rifle and ammunition, together 
with the windage of a 5-mile wind from 
4 to 10 o’clock. With the Fecker ’scope 
up, all shots went into the 2-in. 10 ring 
without any trouble, but 2 shots went 
out of the X ring. The Zielklein also 
kept all shots in the 10 ring, but scattered 
pretty well over it. Subsequently I again 
shot this Zielklein ’scope with a Stith 
mount—cartridge .257 Roberts, same 
100 yd., same bench rest—shooting 3 
groups of 10 shots each. Groups ran 
from 1% in. to 1% in. Rifle was the 
Model 54 Winchester. Not much doubt 
about it, some small-bore expert could 
have done better, using the Roberts 


cartridge and the Fecker ’scope. [I'll 
leave any other comment to the reader. 

I concluded that it is not advisable to 
select a target ‘scope—one exceeding 
4X—for any game or vermin, except 
under certain circumstances. As, for ex- 
ample, when we intend to shoot wood- 
chucks, and we know where they may 
be found in numbers, and we can select 
a comfortable prone position on high 
ground, from which nearly all the field 
can be seen when we are down flat. Now 
power can be used to great advantage, 
so we turn it on. All of us take great 
pride in doing things that look almost 
impossible, and among these is shooting 
a ‘chuck through the head at 300 yd. 
The rifle will have to accord with the 
‘scope. My own choice would be the .257 
Roberts, or perhaps still better the 
Winchester Swift. 

Now that I have particularly men- 
tioned the Zielklein and the Fecker, I 
might as well pay a bit of a tribute to 
the Lyman Alaskan. And the Weaver 
330. These are hunting ’scopes, and not 
much difference between them. The 
Alaskan has a bit the wider field, but I 
do think the Weaver 330 has the finest 
and clearest lenses in it that have ever 
been put into a 'scope, American or any 
other kind.—Chas. Askins. 





RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Mauser .30/06 


Question: I bought a Mauser rifle 3 years ago 
that had been restocked and rechambered for 
standard .30/06 cartridges. It has a 24-in. barrel 
and is a nicely balanced, close-shooting gun at 
100 and 200 yd. For target and sighting-in, I 
have used the government .30/06 ammunition 
(1934 issue) and in hunting used the Remington 
150 and 180-grain bronze-point cartridges. A 
friend has raised doubt in my mind as to the 
safety of this gun, as he says that all ammuni- 
tion used by the government, and that made for 
hunting, has been stepped up in power in the last 
few years. 

To enable you to form an opinion, I give you 
the following description of the gun: On the 
barrel just beyond the raised top of the chamber 
is the letter S in a circle; back of this on the 
raised part of the chamber is the figure 7.9; and 
just over the spot where the bolt locks is a crown 
and below it the word “Erfurt” and the date 1915. 
—J.R. H., Ohio. 


Answer: The Springfield bolt action is just 
about the same as the Mauser bolt and not any 
stronger. Therefore, be satisfied that your Mau- 
ser action is about as good as you could get. 
Most of the figures refer to the German 7.9, or, as 
it is called, the 8 mm. Now that is not the same 
caliber as the .30/06, where caliber is .30 and the 
bullet diameter .308. Your Mauser barrel should 
run in caliber from .319 to .325 in some Mauser 
barrels. This being the case, that barrel is too 
large for the .30/06 cartridge and how you got 
accuracy out of it I do not know. Might be a 
special barrel of smaller diameter, but I do not 
know. Be me, I’d send that gun to a gunsmith, 
and have him measure that barrel. If it is as 
large as it seems to be, then you need a new bar- 
rel. No attention need be paid to the bolt. Bolts 
and bolt heads are the same for the 8 mm. and the 
.30/06, but barrel diameters are not.—C. A. 


Loose Bolt 


Question: How loose is too loose for a bolt 
action in a Krag rifle? I have been hunting 
with this gun for 6 years, and last fall, while 
in the mountains for deer, an old hunter looked 
it over. When he handed it back, he asked me 
if I was not afraid to shoot a rifle with such a 
loose action. The more I thought of it, the 





more it got on my nerves. It was not long until 
I jumped a deer, and, as I was about to re- 
lease the hammer, I thought of what he had said, 
and, when I fired I missed. I think what the 
old-timer said caused me to flinch.—G. E. P., Pa. 


Answer: All Krag rifles work very smooth- 
ly, the smoothest-working bolt of any military 
rifle I know. Now, when you close that bolt on a 
loaded shel, try to move the handle of the bolt 
back and forth without raising it. If your bolt 
remains rigid until you start to lift the bolt 
handle, then it is all right. If it seems loose 
when fully closed, then I would not like it so 
well. The Krag rifle is the same as other bolt- 
action rifles, except it has but one lug, and is 
designed for a pressure of more than 45,000 Ib. 
The bolt lug might wear loose in its slot, but 
have never heard of that happening.—C. A. 


What Is Caliber? 


Question: How is caliber determined? Is 
there a standard method of measuring by cali- 
ber?—K. B., Pa. 


Answer: Caliber, in this country, is deter- 
mined by measurements, usually in 1/100 in. 
Occasionally we use the English style which is 
in 1/1,000 in. Thus a .25 caliber is 25/100 in. 
A .270 caliber is 270/1,000 in. Measurements 
are taken of the bore diameter before the gun is 
rifled. Hence the tube would be bored out to 
25/100 in., then rifles or grooves cut in it, usu- 
ally 4/1,000 in. deep. Measurements are taken 
from one land to the opposite land. The land is 
the raised section of the barrel which stands out 
between the grooves. German and other foreign 
rifles are measured in millimeters, thus 8 mm., 
or whatever size it may be.—C. A. 


Cartridge for Ross 


Question: What caliber is the 1905 Ross rifle, 
Straight-pull bolt? What American cartridge 
should be used in this rifile?,—A. T., Wis. 


Answer: That model Ross rifle should use 
the .280 cartridge, 145-grain for game shooting, 
180-grain for target at 1,000 yd. It is a good big 
game rifle, and, if you can get it, the best bullet 
would be a Remington bronze-point. .This is 
about the fastest of bolt-action rifles.—C. A. 
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accurately as successful skeet shoot- 

ing requires would seem to demand 

the choice of a gun that will best 
accommodate itself to precise pointing. 
It stands to reason that a gun of sym- 
metrical lines, proper balance, and cor- 
rect distribution of weight will permit 
the best work, other things being equal. 
On the other hand, an awkward, clumsy 
arm must be a handicap in anybody's 
hands, to be overcome only by an extra 
display of gun-handling skill. 

The history of skeet shooting is full 
of a “follow the leader” influence. When 
the first big scores were made, shooters 
gathered around to note the gun and 
ammunition used by the winner. The 
ambitious shooter did not consider 
whether the particular gun suited him; 
he went on the theory that if So-and-So 
won such-and-such a match with it, it 
must be the answer to the prayer of the 
rank and file. This “follow the leader” 
stuff is in evidence in the various squats 
and other useless mannerisms seen so 
commonly on skeet fields today. Thou- 
sands of skeet shooters are using guns 
selected simply because the big boys use 
them, and in consequence are having to 
work twice as hard to break their tar- 
gets as need be. 

Now the weight of a skeet gun is not 
the factor by which its handling effi- 
ciency is determined. In upland shoot- 
ing, where the gun has to be carried 
long distances, excessive weight is a 
handicap. When the shot comes at the 
end of a 10-mile walk it is not a question 


Tt HANDLE a shotgun as fast and 
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Although they weigh and balance the same, 
these guns have different feels. The last, 
with weight spread thin, is best for skeet 






of how nicely the heavy upland gun 
points but whether the shooter has 
strength enough in reserve to snap such 
a gun into accurate action. In this the 
skeet shooter’s situation is different. He 
does not have to carry his gun far and 
can rest himself between shots. So he 
may very properly choose a heavy gun, 
if he can handle it, because of its 
stability and also because the 
average skeet program cannot 
be shot with a light gun of heavy 
recoil. 

Now, a fairly heavy gun can 
be so nicely balanced as to feel 
much lighter than it really is, 
and come up with all the ease 
and smoothness of a much light- 
er one. That is what is meant 
by the feel of a shotgun. 

Many shooters have the in- 
correct idea that if two shot- 
guns weigh the same and balance 
at the same point they must feel 
the same. You will see them on 
the skeet flelds balancing dif- 
ferent guns for the center of 
weight and then changing from 
one to another in the belief that 
two guns, weighing and balanc- 
ing alike, can be shot with equal 
effect. Then they wonder why 
their scores drop off. 

The right feel of a skeet gun 
does not come from its weight, 
nor from its balancing point, 
nor yet, from a combination of 
the two. It comes from a certain 
distribution of weights in which 


there may be a wide latitude even when 
the weight and the balancing point are 
the same. The accompanying sketch 
shows three guns of equal weight and 
balance but which feel entirely dif- 
ferently, even to the#point where it 
would be difficult to guess their actual 
weights. 

It is a little awkward to criticize 
modern skeet guns on any score when 
such remarkable shooting is done with 
them every day. However, in the opinion 
of many, the extraordinary skeet scores 
of the present time are a tribute to the 
shooter’s skill rather than to develop- 
ment of guns that give the shooters the 
greatest amount of help through im- 
proved feel. Fine scores are being made 
regularly with guns which, from the 
standpoint of refinements of symmetry 
and weight distribution, are little short 
of clumsy clubs. 

How much better scores 
made with better-lined and 
skeet guns is problematical; but good 
golfers, for instance, while they may 
beat the dub handily with any old set of 
clubs, seek out and use those that are 
the result of the best thought and skill 
that can be put into the making. 

Most skeet guns have too much of 
their weight amidships, leaving the butt 
and muzzle to teeter up and down as the 
middle weight is being supported. Most 
American doubles seem to have too 
much metal in the frame and locks—as 
compared with the generally better 
weight distributions of English guns. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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balanced 





Our skeet editor, who founded the game, awards first 
prize to P. L. Reed, Harvard team captain and high 
gun in the first official intercollegiates ever held 
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Does Your Gun “Feel” Righte 


(Continued from page 56) 


The action mechanism of the ever pres- 
ent single-barreled repeaters, hand or 
recoil-operated, tends to. settle the 
weights too much between the hands. 
Many shooters, realizing this, welcome 
a gadget of more or less weight on the 
muzzle and then, to get the gun back 
into balance, plug the butt with lead. 
The result is spotty weight—if “spotty” 
describes it. 

A few weeks ago a veteran upland 
gunner whose reputation as a field shot 
was lastingly established long before 
skeet was ever heard of saw his first 
skeet shoot. Some high scores were 
made, and when a young fellow who had 
broken a 99 set his gun in the rack the 
old-timer asked if he might look at it. 
The gun was one of the general run of 
popular skeet guns, and as the veteran 
picked it up a strange expression came 
over his face. A man who has been 
handling shotguns for more than 50 years 
does not have to put a gun to his shoulder 
to get the feel of it, so the old-timer just 
balanced the gun in his hands for a while 
and then, with the same quizzical ex- 
pression, said incredulously, “Did he do 
that with that?” 

It is something of a question whether 


skeet would be any more fun or burn any 


more ammunition if more thought were 
put into the refinements of the gun 
used. While we are in the big-pattern 
target-busting era, perhaps not. But if 
skeet ever swings toward less shot and 
more skill, then more attention will be 
given to the gun that actually helps to 
point itself. 


The First Intercollegiates 


May 20, 1939, goes down as an im- 
portant day in skeet development, for 
on that day the first intercollegiate 
skeet championships were held at the 
world-famous Lordship Field near 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

College interest in skeet is not espe- 
cially new. In fact, the first 5-man team 
shoot ever held had, on one side, an un- 
official team of Harvard students. That 
was in January, 1928, when the Harvard 
team was captained by M. M. Johnson, 
Jr., who has lately invented the semi- 
automatic military rifle that govern- 
ment officials have been looking over. 
Nor was the May match the first one in 
which official college skeet teams took 
part. The Choate preparatory school 
was represented by a capable team in 
the Great Eastern as far back as 1935, 
and there have been several meetings of 
college skeet teams during the past year. 

But May 20, 1939, ushered in an event 
which we hope initiated a new series of 
annual shoots. 

As a spectacle, the first official inter- 
collegiate skeet championships were 
not startling. Only 4 teams shot shoul- 
der-to-shoulder in this first event. But 3 
represented Princeton, Yale, and Har- 
vard, mighty names in the category of 
college sport. The fourth team on the 
field, that of the Choate preparatory 
school, shot in telegraphic competition 
with other prep-school teams and was 
not in the college competition. Evident- 
ly preparations were not started early 
enough, for several other colleges that 
have skeet shooting under way were not 
represented. Teams from West Point 


-and Annapolis could not attend because 


of leave-of-absence rules. The Universi- 


ty of Maine had too many of its good 
shots playing on the baseball team. So 
what made May 20th significant was 
not the number of contestants but the 
promise that went with it. For if 8 or 10 
skeet teams from the major colleges go 
into shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
annually, a new chapter in skeet will be 
written which, for national interest, will 
go near the top of the list. 

And this is well within the realm of 
possibility. This year the approach of 
final exams and the many competing 
athletic events cut down attendance. 
In discussing the matter several of the 
men felt that the next intercollegiate 
shoot should be held between the mid- 
year examinations and the Easter vaca- 
tion. At that season—around the first of 
March—there is a temporary let-down 
in study requirements, and with school 


hockey and basket-ball schedules over 
there is less interference from other 
sports. 

The Remington Gun Club, which 


sponsored this first official intercollegiate 
skeet shoot, again showed the pro- 
gressive foresight for which it has long 
been noted. With 11 successful Great 
Eastern intersectionals (Lordship shoots) 
to its credit, this organization is fully 
prepared to develop and carry on the 
intercollegiate series, and should be 
heartily encouraged in so doing. 

Sad news to some, but true, men of 
college age furnish a goodly percentage 
of our skeet shots. With that in mind we 
can expect from college skeet in the 
future not only the kind of clean, keen 
competition for which college sports 
are noted but also demonstrations of 
skill that will find places in the top 
bracket of skeet scoring. There is some- 
thing so desperately sincere in the way 
a team representing a college plays its 
game that it demands admiration and 
respect. This was to be noted at Lord- 
ship last May.—_Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Gunstock Holes 


OMETIMES it is necessary to bore a 
S hole very accurately through a thick 
block of wood as, for example, when 
fitting the rear screw of a high-powered 
rifle receiver through the gunstock. Dif- 
ficult as this job is, it can be done if you 
know the trick. 

The center of the hole must first be 
marked with a prick punch on each side 
of the block. Then start with a twist 
drill that is less than half the size of the 
required hole, and bore about three 
fifths of the way through from each side, 
lining up the drill by eye as carefully as 
possible. Follow with a drill only 1/64 in. 
larger than the original drill, but turn it 
backward. This cuts very slowly and 
does not dig in. When the drill reaches 
the hole from the opposite side, which is 
always at a slight angle to the first hole, 
it will follow the second hole and ream 
the angle down. 

As soon as the drill has gone com- 
pletely through the wood, continue turn- 
ing it backward to ream the hole as 
straight as possible. Continue by the 
same method, each time using a drill 
1/64 in. larger, until the right diameter 
has been reached. The resulting hole 
will be very smooth, with the fibers of 
the wood burnished back, and it will be 
a tight fit for a screw or a bolt the size 
of the last drill—Mark A. 


Cooper. 
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Midsummer Nightmare 


(Continued from page 15) 


suddenly right along a narrow and 
hazardous ledge. Martin whistled as we 
trudged along, not daring to pause, lest 
we lose our balance and the buck go 
careening down into the canyon. 

“Let it go, if we start to slip,” Martin 
warned. As we rounded a turn, his 
flash light shone on a sturdy young pine 
on the down side of the trail and, on 
the up side, a glimpse of scrub oaks 
again! We laid our buck carefully 
against the pine and sank back against 
the bush. 

While I stayed with the buck and 
guns, Martin followed the trail until he 
came to—the end. There, where he had 
expected to find smooth going to the 
top, was a sheer drop into the stream 
bed more than 100 feet below. The game 
trail had petered out! 

Overhead the stars shone, but it was 
inky under the bull pines that towered 
out of the canyon below and blotted out 
our view of the sky. Martin explored 
the blackness, but didn’t dare go be- 
yond hail. I waited, sud. _«'y chilly, 
with the buck. 

After half an hour of stumbling over 
the precarious slope my husband re- 
turned, his waning flash light ineffectu- 
ally stabbing the darkness. 

“Camp is due west, not more than a 
mile,” Martin said, leading me up on 
the ridge to an open spot among the 
trees. “From that ridge ahead, you can 
hear the horns of cars leaving camp. 
But instead of just one decomposed 
granite ridge between us and the trail,” 
he continued, “there are at least two 
ridges and a steep arroyo! We can’t 
carry both deer and rifles at the same 
time through that tangle without break- 
ing a leg. If we relay through the brush, 
we'll probably lose the guns. We could 
leave the buck and blaze our way into 
camp in half an hour,” Martin added, 
thinking aloud, “but I’d sure hate to 
do that.” 

“We're not going to leave this deer 
alone overnight,” I retorted. “Some 
tin-horn sport will stumble over it at 
dawn, shoot a couple more holes into 
it. change tags, and be gone before 
we ever get back.” 


HE year before, we had got a three- 

pointer at the bottom of a canyon. 
We'd dressed him out and were laboring 
up the steep slope through torrid heat 
when a fusillade of shots rang out from 
the ridge above. A gorgeous five-pointer 
bounded almost upon us! Anxious to 
prevent a cripple’s escaping, Martin shot 
it dead, finding to his surprise that his 
was the only bullet in it. Its head was 
far better than our other buck’s, but in 
that heat, we knew, we couldn’t possibly 
get both deer out of the gorge and into 
camp before the venison spoiled. 

“Take him,” my husband yelled to the 
hunters above. “When we get to camp 
we'll switch heads.” 

With a whoop of delight three burly 
hunters scrambled down the canyon. 

Arriving at camp long after sundown, 
we learned that three hunters, fagged 
out, and dragging a five-pointer, had 
reached Sulphur about 2 o’clock and, 
without a wash or a bite to eat, had 
broken camp and gone home. 

Nothing like that was going to happen 
this year! 

“You'll catch pneumonia sleeping here 
in that outfit,” Martin protested, as the 


fading light of his flash light roved over 


my khaki shorts and red-bandanna 
brassiére. 
“You're not exactly dressed for the 


Arctic yourself,” I remarked. Stripped 
for action to carry in our burden, shoes, 
stockings, khaki shorts, and campaign 
hat were all this well-dressed hunter 
was wearing. 

We had matches in a waterproof case, 
but a fire was unthinkable—one spark 
wafted into the parched forest would 
be disastrous. 


UDDENLY Martin sat down beside 
me. “All right, we'll stay. Let’s have 
the haversack.” 

I handed the pack across the deer 
and a loose chunk of granite rolled 
down fifty feet or so, to hit bottom with 
a thud. Out of the sack my husband 
took the extra rawhide thongs we al- 
Ways carry—one set already lashed our 
deer to its pole. First he tied the pack 
to an exposed root of the pine. Then, by 
upending the pole against the tree, and 
gradually snaking our deer up, we got 
it clear of the ground. 

To have slept where we were would 
have been suicidal. We took our rifles, 
carefully unfastened the pack from its 
tree, and scrambled up the ridge. After 
much sliding in crumbling granite we 
found the crest, 100 feet above our 
deer. There was a level spot for us to 
lie down, but the breeze was frigid! 
Back we slid, and, under the low branch 
of a scrub oak, we found some shelter. 
The slope was about forty-five degrees, 
so we had to dig in our heels. We 
scraped grooves in the rotten stone with 
our hands and tried to clear away the 
prickly, dry oak leaves. It was like a 
bed of dried holly! We looped the 
straps of our rifles over a limb and 
wormed our way into the elastic cheese- 
cloth tubing—the deer pants! Had we 
started to roll, thus bound together 
mummylike, we would have crashed to 
the bottom of the canyon. 

Despite the cold, Martin was desper- 
ately ti’. -ty—how we wanted that spare 
can of ‘o.natoes cached atop the moun- 
tain! But in my pocket I discovered 
some crystal mints that partly allayed 
the pangs of thirst. 

The interminable night ended at last, 
and I’ve never so welcomed the dawn. 
On our bare backs the oak leaves had 
etched patterns that lasted for hours. 
We were thoroughly chilled, but the 
deer pants had saved us from intense 
suffering. By careful manipulation, we 
had managed to cover the otherwise 
bare parts of our anatomies with a 
double thickness. We laughed hysteri- 
cally at the absurd picture we presented, 
and then Martin was off to find our trail. 

In ten minutes he solved the mystery. 
A great fir had outgrown its precarious 
foothold on the granite slope and toppled 
into the canyon, its mat of roots tear- 
ing out the sidehill for twenty feet or 
more and starting a landslide. 

In a scant half hour we—buck and all 
—were in camp. We'll never forget 
washing up and eating venison liver, 
fried with bacon and onions! While I 
cooked, my husband skinned out the 
buck. As Martin quartered him I held 
the tubing, and each piece of our venison 
was slipped safely into its own deer 
pants. They had done a double job 
of protection on this trip. 
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With Type "B” Mount 


$31 
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@ In poor light, or at long range, when metallic 
sights aren't equal to the job --- that’s when the 
Weaver really proves its worth! Game partly hid- 
den by brush, or indistinctly seen because of pro- 
tective coloration, stands out sharp and distinct 
with a Weaver Scope. Don't run the risk of losing 
a shot at the final moment --- shoot with a Weaver! 


Ask your dealer to let you examine a Weaver Scope. 


Write Dept. 6 for illustrated 
folder and complete prices 
and specifications, 
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Hi-Standard automatic, .22 cal- 
iber Model ‘‘B’’ for long rifle car- 
tridges. Model ‘‘C’’ for .22 short 
cartridges. 4'."” or 6%” barrel. 
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H&R .22 Special, .22 caliber, 9 shot 6” $14. . 
1. J. Target Sealed 8, .22 caliber 6” 8.9 
Krag Sporter, 30 /40 cal. 22” bbi. grade No.1 19. $5 
Gov't. Ctges. .45 Colt auto. fresh stock per 100 3.00 
Gov't. Ctges. 30/06 New M-2, 150 gr., per 100 3.50 
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HUNT with a BOW SIS” 


Athrill for real sportemen with Ben Pearson Bows and Arrowsof Excel- 
lence, madein America’s largest plant devoted exclusively tothe man- 


ufacture of fine archery equipment. FREE, Beautifully 
I RE im: istrated catalogue and important Archery informa- 
tion. Write Ben Pearson, Inc. Dept. OL, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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shoot with a 


To enjoy high grade performance, 
Cutts Comp, Skeet, hunting, traps. Your gun 
promptly equipped. 12, 16, 20, 28 or .410 ga. 
For factory equipped guns, these models now 
offered—Winchester 12, Remington Sportsman, 
11, 31, in 12, 16, 20 ga., Savage 720C, 726C, 740C 
in 12, 16 ga. See your dealer, new or present 
guns. Free Comp folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


8S West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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Low Water Calls For Caution 





Trout are increasingly angler-wise and wary; but take a stand 
like this, and your silhouette will merge against the background 


HERE are three outstanding ne- 

cessities to be considered by the 

angler who would successfully fish 

low, clear water. The first is cau- 
tion, the second is approach from the 
correct angle, and the third is intelligent 
use of fine tackle. Of the three, more at- 
tention is given the last by anglers in 
general, though it is the least important. 
Coarse tackle, handled correctly under 
certain conditions, will prove satis- 
factory; but the finest of tackle, used 
awkwardly and without regard for 
fundamental principles, will fail to pro- 
duce the results that the enthusiast has 
been led to expect. 

There are many ways to fish low, clear 
waters. It all depends on the set-up. 
Not all combinations of water and back- 
ground may be fished the same way, 
unless you wish to cast merely for the 
fun of it. Each stretch of water en- 
countered presents its special problem, 
and the wise angler looks things over 
very critically before attempting to 
fish his fly. 

Even the quality of the trout must 
be considered. Fresh-stocked hatchery 
trout of catchable size react differently 
than stream-raised trout, hatchery trout 
put in when fingerlings, or hatchery 
trout of keepable size which have be- 
come wise enough to realize that a 
human being on a bank of the stream 
has become a menace instead of a bene- 
factor. Hatchery trout have become 
accustomed to associating humans with 
food; but when released in a hostile fish- 
erman’s world they soon learn that the 
appearance of a man or woman means 
danger—and then your troubles begin. 

This article deals only with angler- 
wise trout. 

And whether they are hatchery-wise 


or naturally wise, there is always the 


need for careful observation before you 
start to fish. This applies even if you 
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are well acquainted 
with a particular 
stream, for light and 
feeding conditions 
change hourly and 
from day to day. 
Therefore, one basic 
rule for consistent 
success is: “Never start 
fishing until you have 
thoroughly considered 
all angles of contact 
and their possible 
effect.” 

Let us consider one 
of the most common- 
ly encountered prob- 
lems of the average 
late-season angler. 
Take, for instance, a 
still pool with a deep 
hole on one side which 
is protected by an 
overhanging bank. 
This hole is long and 
very narrow. On the 
other side is a gravel or sand shore 
which slopes easily and evenly to the 
water's edge and beyond. At the head 
is a rather shallow riffle. The tail is a 
shallow flat with a slight current move- 
ment but too smooth-topped and glassy 
to give the angler a break. (Of course 
all anglers must know that broken water 
hides them from their quarry and is 
their greatest aid when they are at- 
tempting to reach any wary fish.) 

All smooth-topped waters which are 
shallower than 6 ft. present a difficult 
problem. For this reason many anglers 
pass by such waters and concentrate on 
the broken-water stretches or fast 
waters leading into pools. This is fine, 
as far as it goes, but it is a great waste 
of possible fishing chances. At the best 





only a few trout will be in the riffle, and 
they are likely to be small. The choicest 
fish will usually be in deep water close 
to the overhanging bank or, if in a feed- 
ing mood, will be found working in the 
shallow flat, often at the very lip where 
the pool breaks into another run. 

The degree of caution needed to ap- 
proach this sort of pool depends largely 
on the background. The higher and 
closer the trees and brush at your back, 
the more they neutralize your person 
and so make you less visible to the fish. 
The lower and more distant the back- 
ground, the more your figure will show 
against the luminous sky. Again, the 
shallower the water in which the fish 
are feeding, the more careful you must 
be when getting within casting range of 
them. But if the fish are feeding in deep 
water you can with reasonable care ap- 
proach them from the shallow side of a 
pool without causing undue disturbance. 

The tail of the pool should be fished 
first. If the water below is moderately 
fast, chances are the best way to ap- 
proach is directly in the current. If this 
water is deep enough to submerge you 
well above the knees you may advance 
in an upright position. If it is shallow, 
then you should get on your knees. This 
is tough on both knees and waders, but 
a pair of knee pads will help. At any 
rate, it always pays to keep as low as 
possible, no matter where you fish. It 
never hurts your chances, and many 
times it is the very thing needed to 
bring you success. Fish the lip of the 
pool first from below. The closer and 
lower you keep, the easier it will be to 
handle the fly in this difficult situation. 
Then gradually advance and fish the 
water above as far as you can cast 
delicately. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Quiet water—the kind most anglers pass up because it's so hard to fish and calls for a 
gingerly approach. That's one good reason, though, why it's likely to hold the largest trout 
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Low Water Calls for Caution 


(Continued from page 60) 


After exhausting this possibility, con- 
sider the rest of the pool. If the trout 
are in deep water, say beneath that 
overhanging bank, the stretch may be 
fished from the shallow side. In this 
case it is usually best to stay out of 
the water. But often you will find that 
fishing from this position creates an- 
other problem, that of drag. Perhaps 
most of the fish will be rising close to 
the bank, and between them and you 
there is a tongue of current which will 
not allow more than an inch or two of 
natural float even when you cast a loop. 

When you can’t cast a loop you are out 
of luck; and if you could, you might rise 
the fish but have a difficult time con- 
necting with any of them. Often, no 
matter what you do, you can’t get any 
response and quit. Sometimes you even 
put the trout down because they become 
suspicious of so many flies floating un- 
naturally by them. 

Under such circumstances, give up 
fishing from that side before you have 
ruined your chances by scaring the fish. 
Go around the pool and approach from 
the opposite side. Here it is extremely 
important to crouch when about 15 ft. 
from the bank and to keep as low as 
possible when advancing farther. Also 
be very careful not to cause vibrations 
by making a heavy step. It is easy to 
spoil your chances by undue haste and 
clumsiness. Once you get near the edge, 
peek over with a slow, deliberate move- 
ment of the head and only far enough 
so that you can see where the fly should 
be cast. Use a short line, so that very 
little leader is on the surface. 

If you don’t put the fish down by your 
presence or by a sloppy cast, you'll 
surely get a business rise from the first 
trout you cast over, even if you are using 
the very fly it has been refusing when 
cast from the opposite side. There isn’t 
anything mysterious about all this. It is 
merely taking advantage of natural laws 
in which sight, naturalness, and wari- 
ness all have a significant part. 


HIS matter of vibrations is more im- 

portant than many anglers realize. 
Unexpected tremors warn fish of the 
approach of possible danger, and even 
though they may not stop feeding they 
will be a bit nervous. More than half 
the battle is won when you make an 
advance so cautious and a cast so well 
calculated that not the slightest suspi- 
cion of danger is transmitted to the 
quarry; and in many cases it makes 
that necessary link to success. Meadow 
streams are particularly sensitive to 
footstep vibrations, for boggy ground 
acts as a veritable telegraph wire which 
sends alarming signals to all fish and 
animal life within its range of contact. 

However, I’ve been confronted with 
other soil formations which are worse. 
I’ve had trout stop rising when I was so 
far away that they couldn’t possibly 
have seen me—this when walking at a 
normal gait. Testing further at the 
same place, I found that if I advanced 
with a soft, slow step the fish did not 
become frightened. On the contrary, 
several of them were caught. 

I’m not a geologist, so I can’t explain 
these things. But all you need do is 
always to treat every bit of land close to 
water as a possible hazard to your suc- 
cess at fishing. Always walk softly; al- 
ways move slowly and deliberately. This 


was the way the Indians did, when they 
depended on the bounties of the forest. 
Fish and animals were not so wary 
then as now, but even so their five 
senses were especially tuned to danger. 
Eyes catch quick movements, ears catch 
heavy, hasty treads. 

If you consider trout intelligent (in 
their element), angler-wise (partly due 
to yourself), and quick to react to 
danger signals (such as the appearance 
of a man), you will instinctively be more 
careful in everything you do. Once you 
get in this mood you will catch more 
fish. I am willing to back this assertion 
by tests, provided challenger and I are 
together when such tests are made. 

Sometimes, I admit, the fellow who 
is the most careless and the poorest 
caster gets the most fish. Fate some- 
times decrees that carelessness pay 
enviable dividends. All right, how does 
that affect sensible, normal, and in- 
telligent fishing? Suppose you make a 
cautious, Indian-like advance and a per- 
fect cast. If this brings no response you 
can always follow up with a heigh-de- 
heigh approach and delivery. But sup- 
pose you advanced recklessly and cast 
a sloppy fly over wary fish—could you 
then repair the unwitting damage you 
had done? 

I insist that you can’t go wrong by 
being cautious in every detail. The more 
pains you take in this respect the more 
likely you are to enjoy repeated and 
consistent success. This one habit is 
your Angling Editor’s most valuable 
asset, and he is happy to pass the secret 
along. 

While on this subject let me warn you 
about wading. Clumsy stumbling over 
rocks, heavy and fast wading, and mak- 
ing ripples in still waters all tend to 
make your quarry suspicious. Of course, 
when fishing pocket holes in a rapid 
you need not be so careful. The tumult 
of the rushing current mitigates vibra- 
tion warnings, and the broken water 
effectually conceals both the appearance 
of legs under the water and the silhou- 
ette above. So it is that fast water pro- 
vides the easiest and most lucrative 
fishing for Mr. Average Angler, for 
only individual skill in handling the fly 
has a bearing on results. But remember 
that the quiet water, the water most 
difficult to fish, is most likely to hold 
the most and largest trout—especially 
during the late season, when the water 
is low and clear. 

And now again it’s time to sign off, 
and I’m not half done with this dis- 
cussion. I haven’t even touched on the 
various flies and lures, on the methods 
to be used when handling them. But all 
that must wait until another time. Why 
not keep tuned in to OvutTpoor LiFg’s 
Angling Department so that you don’t 
miss the follow-ups? We always en- 
deavor to give you something you may 
not find elsewhere.—Ray Bergman. 


Who Said Surrender? 


AN ANGLER visiting Maine’s Bel- 
grade Lakes for the first time, is 
apt to be mystified by white flags which 
dot the larger lakes. These flags are 
placed on all the shoals where game 
fish feed, cost $500 a year to maintain, 
and are designed to make it easier for 
the fisherman to get his limit. But 
sometimes the fish have different ideas. 
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The'River Realiiinealc 
is a Wiz for 

WALL-EYES 

( JACK-SALMON ) 


Think of it! 7 out of 10 Prize| 
Wall-Eyed Pike on Heddon Baits, 
most these on “River- 









W. Killian (at right), R. No. 
2, Maryville, Tenn., shows wall- ~eye he landed 
at Norris Lake with this great “‘fish-getter’’. 


Heddon“River-Runt-Spook” 


‘Trade Name Reg.) 


NO made of wood. 
Under water, it looks and 
acts like a plump-bodied 
»~Minnow, swimming for 
“dear life. If you want 

TION ond FISH 
stock up os both Sinki and 
Floating ““Runts.”” FIVE Models 
—One-Piece and Jointed. All 
colors, including exclusive 
*“*Shore- Minnow nishes. 
the Genuine. 


Send for New FREE Catalog 
—containing Rod Chart and 
Bait Chart. Tells When, Where 
and How to fish. (254) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 0-81 Dowagiac, Mich. 




























Measures Atmospheric 


Tells when to fish on sarface and when to 
fish deep. Forecasts a storm or changing 
weather. Every Fisherman needsone. Pat- 


ent applied for Write for Circular 
THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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WESBAR ‘cr UTILITY CARRIERS 


Will carry your boat safely 


oe No. 210—for boats to 41” 
S++ — wide 


$7.50 
y No. 210W—for boats “to 


55” wide; also for fab- 
ric center car tops $8.50 
10% higher West of Rockies 
Easily ottns hed and doubly secured to meta! car tops by 
ne 


& large vacuum cups ‘our sturdy straps anchored by rubber in- 
sulated hooks to drip rail of car. Stee! clamps wit eavy web straps 
maple cross bars to width of 
250 Ibs. Does not mar 





are adjustable on seasoned white oak or 
boat. Installed in two minutes—carries loads to % 
car. im iate delivery 

At leading dealers or write us direct 


WESBAR STAMPING CORPORATION, West Bend, Wis. 


FISHERMAN’S BELT 











For Men or Women 
Holds fly box, 


sinkers and all 
cigarettes or pipe. 
Made of water-proofed dark green 
Zipper fastened. Lengths small, medium and 


leader and bait can, knife, 
kinds of lures, as well as 
Separate compartments. 


duck. 


large—give waist size. An appreciated gift. 
Patented. Postpaid $2.95. Dealers write. 


WELCH FISHERMAN’S BELT 
ALLEN AT PACIFIC AVE., KELSO, WASH. 
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Trout Worth Waiting For 


(Continued from page 28) 


the lower lakes, 2,000 feet below the ele- 
vation of Bright Dot. 

I wrote Bill every week to remind him 
of his promise. I think he began to re- 
gard me as a pest. “I'll let you know,” 
he would insist. “I swear you'll be on 
the first party that will get a chance to 
fish Bright Dot.” 

Just to jog Bill’s memory I telephoned 
him one day late in August. 

“Looks like we'll be able to make it 
this week-end,” was the joyful news he 
gave me. 

I wired Doc, who makes his home in 
the northern part of California, to find 
out if he’d be at Bill’s the next week- 
end. He would! 

Curley and I headed for Bill’s camp as 
soon as we could get away from the 
office Friday afternoon. 

But Bill couldn’t get away for a cou- 
ple of days. So Curley and I had to fish 
near-by streams. For the first time in 
my life, I wasn’t satisfied to pull sixteen- 
inch Loch Levens out of Hot Creek! All 
I could think of was Bright Dot—high 
up there in the Sierras! 

At last Sunday morning came. Bill 
rounded up enough stock and we headed 
up the trail—Doc, Curley, and I. Gene, 
Bill’s wrangler, decided he would like 
some fishing too. The only mount Bill 
had left for Gene was a pack mule! 
Still, Gene went. 

The trail up Convict Creek was in 
good shape. All the slides had been 
cleared, and the trail was virtually free 
of snow. Many times before, we'd 
thrilled at the sight of Mildred Lake, the 
first of the chain of lakes that drain 
into Convict Creek. This time we didn’t 
even stop when we reached it. That is, 
not any longer than was necessary to 
let our horses drink. 

From Mildred we followed a grassy 
meadow, lush and soggy with melted 
snow water. We were nearing the back- 
bone of the Sierras. Before us lay a 
long, bowlder-strewn slope, pierced by 
deep canyons and dotted with spots of 
perpetual snow. Below, a scene of al- 
most indescribable beauty stretched out. 
The air was keen, chill, and we knew we 
were up more than 10,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Bill led, on his pinto, Spot. We were 
away from any sign of trails now. Slow- 
ly Bill’s sturdy horse climbed the slope. 
Frequently we had to stop to let the 
animals get their breath. How I'd have 
hated to hike up that steep slope! 


ET that’s just what we were com- 

pelled to do in another 100 yards. 
The slope was so steep that Bill had to 
dismount and lead his horse. In a cou- 
ple of places the mountain side was al- 
most straight up. Across snow fields we 
hiked. Our progress was very slow. 
Once we surprised a herd of deer. I 
counted four does and, farther up the 
slope, a couple of four-pointers. Before 
I could get into action with my minia- 
ture camera, those deer had started off 
to the races. 

Bill forgot his role of angler for a 
moment. 

“Boy, I'll remember this spot!” he 
shouted. “Look at that little meadow 
right up among those bowlders. I'll get 
me a buck here next month!” 

An hour or so later, I was sure Bill 
had lost the way. My fears were ground- 
less, though, for he cried: 


“There she is! Just where we left 
her.” 
“Now, if all the fish haven’t frozen, 


we're all right,” grinned Doc. 

Over a vast glacier, nestled in a circle 
of granite cliffs, was Bright Dot! 

It was too steep to run, but it didn’t 
take us long to reach the rocky shore of 
the lake. I was so nervous I had 
much difficulty tying a Silver Doctor on 
my leader as if I’d been using boxing 
gloves. So Bill won the honor of the 
first cast. And the first fish! It was a 
good twelve inches in length and 
jumped like a steelhead! 

Before I could cast, a giant gust of 
wind came whistling down from the 
glaciers and threw my line right back 
in my face. 

“Maybe we've got a virgin lake to fish 
n,” laughed Bill, “but this wind’s gonna 
be tough. I can see fish by the hundreds 
lying right off that ledge. Thirty feet 
ain’t much, but it’s gonna be hard to get 
out that far if this wind keeps up.” 

Was that Nature’s sly way of thwart- 
ing our onslaught on her domain? Man, 
did that wind howl! Straight from the 
north pole, it seemed, without even a 
dwarfed timber-line pine to keep it from 
bearing down on us. 


as 


ILL’S as expert a fly caster as you'll 

find in the Sierras, but the farthest 
he could get out with his line was about 
twenty feet. Every time Curley and I 
cast, we looked like kittens that’d been 
playing with balls of thread. Doc had 
little better luck, and he’s no slouch as 
a caster. At last Doc had an idea. Why 
didn’t we walk around the lake. Maybe 
the giant bowlders there would protect 
us against the wind. 

At the outlet end of the lake, where 
a tiny stream flows over rocks and drops 
precipitously into a pool and then 
empties down a long slope of granite 
into Convict Creek, we found a protected 
spot. It had one drawback, though. Our 
casts were swell, but we caught no fish. 


They must have been at the upper end 
of the lake—maybe blown there by 
the wind. 

But Sierra winds are fickle, thanks 


to the generous Red Gods that control 
the destinies of grateful anglers. In 
half an hour only occasional gusts swept 
the deep, blue water, sending miniature 
waves toward the shore from which we 
were getting ready to cast. 

Bill started the action. And I do 
mean action! Lying in great schools, 
about thirty feet off the grassy ledge, 
we could see the goldens, none apparent- 
ly less than a foot long! Bill had hooked 
and landed a couple of them before I 
could get out to the trout with a Silver 
Doctor—always an excellent fly at high 
lakes, and especially in waters abound- 
ing in scuds. 

My first strike! High in the air the 
reddish-golden thunderbolt leaped! 
Could it "= only a twelve-incher? My 
three and a half ounces of rod bent in 
an arc that almost set the tip before I 


could regain control of the situation 
Fighting like a steelhead, the golden 
trout really went to town before I finally 
brought it up to the grassy bank and 
slipped a shaking finger in a gill! 


I examined my prize. Fat and highly 
colored, it was as beautiful as any native 
golden trout I’d ever seen. And to think 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Trout Worth Waiting For 


(Continued from page 62) 


that only three years before, it had 
been just a fry in the rearing ponds! 
The cold water and splendid food con- 
ditions had given that hatchery trout 
all the fight which was its inherited 
share from ancestors that once ruled 
the lonely pools and riffles of Golden 
Trout Creek at the foot of Mount 
Whitney, highest peak in the United 
States. 

With pounding heart—and it wasn’t 
due to the 11,000-foot elevation—I cast 
again. Another strike! A battle even 
more heroic than the one which the first 
fish put up! 

Was this worth waiting for? I'll say 
it was! 

This really was virgin fishing! For- 
gotten was the hard, horseback ride and 
the exhausting climb on foot when the 
going got too tough for the horses. 

I decided it would be more sporting 
to put on other flies. But every time I 
changed, the trout seemed to like the 
new fly better than the one before. I 
tied on a Professor, a Mormon Girl, and 
a Mosquito. Even when a gust of wind 
would make my line hit the water before 
the fly did, I got strikes. Then I tried 
playing the fish as long as there was any 
fight left. That prolonged my fun and 
postponed the time when I must stop 
because I had the limit. 

In less than an hour I checked up. 
All of us had within a few fish of the 
limit. For the first time in years, I was 
really on an angling spree. Finally I 
started using barbless hooks and re- 
leased most of the fish. 

We probably would have stayed until 
dark, just for the sport, but Bill re- 
minded us that, since the best and 
safest way down was hard enough to 
find in the daylight, we'd probably 
break our necks trying to follow it at 
night. Furthermore, there wasn’t even 
a sign of a trail until-we descended to 
the meadow above Mildred Lake. 

So we filled our limits—for Curley 
and I figured we could be excused if we 
let our favorite sporting-goods store 
display the beautiful trout take for a 
day—and reluctantly decided that we'd 
call it quits. 





OC was just as tickled about the trip 
as we were. We had our fish, and 
material for tall tales for months to 
come. Doc had samples which he could 
use to study the growth and condition 
of the planted fish. We were surprised 
at the fatness of the trout. Doc wasn’t. 
He said it is a well-known fact among 
fish-culturists that the planting of bar- 
ren lakes often results in very rapid 
growth during the first few years. 
Although the growth of trout in alpine 
Sierra lakes generally is slow by reason 
of short growing seasons, poor food, and 
cold water, Dr. Needham found that the 
Bright Dot trout had grown, from one 
inch to twelve or more inches in length 
in three years! His findings formed the 
basis for a _ scientific report, on the 
growth of golden trout, which doubtless 
will prove valuable in determining 
future stocking policies for barren 
waters in the Sierra Nevada region. 
As for Curley and me, our interest in 
Bright Dot was not so scientific. And 
even if I don’t get a chance more than 
once a year to fish that wonderful water, 
I'll be contented. For I’m afraid more 
than one trip a season would make me 
too hard to please the rest of the year! 
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“Wonderful 
Bass-Getter!”” 


Dear Mr. Arbogast: “On a recent fishing 
trip to Silver Springs, near Sunbery, North 
Carolina, my brother from Newark, N. J., 
brought along four Jitterbugs. We tried 
every conceivable piece of artificial bait with- 
out any luck, All of the large mouth bass 
we caught that day were caught on a Jitter- 
bug. 

“This 7% Ib. large mouth bass, 25 inches 
long was caught on one of your Jitterbugs. 
I wish to commend you very highly on this 
wonderful bass-getting bait.” 


—G, F. Crowder, Norfolk, Va. 


“Claude Miller, Harold Gamble, and Buddy 
Carmack got some 23 or more bass, counting 
what they put back, Monday night, mostly 
on Jitterbugs, at Altamont Lake.” 


—Wayne Graham, Altamont Lake, Mo. 





“Your Jitterbug is the best surface bait I 


have ever seen. Please ship me 4 more.” 

—W. A. Crowder, Newark, N. J. 
“Saw your Jitterbug in action for the first 
time—one 9 lb. and several smaller bass, all 
caught on a Jitterbug.” 


—Douglas Johnston, Norfolk, Va. 


ITTERBUG the Wonder Plug 







Try my new, 
noisy, busy sur- 
face dancer. If 
she isn’t the 
best top water 
bait you ever 
used, what in 
h.... is? The 
big double - lobed 
spoon attachment 
not only makes the 
bait wobble but 
creates a loud pad- 
dling sound, very 
noticeable to bass, 
especially on a 
quiet night. 


Noise+-Action = BASS 


FRED ARBOGAST, (44 NORTH ST., AKRON, 0. 


If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 


Exact Size Shown 














Double or 
Treble Hooks 





When an 


article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 











IN U. S. BLACK KNIGHT 


BAIT CASTING and TROLLING LINE CONTEST 


Att entries mailed before midnight July 31 count in both July 
, a Entries mailed in August, 
up to midnight August 31, count in both August $100, and $500 


$100, and $500 Grand Contests. 


Grand Contest. 


Get a spool of “Black Knight” today. 


it”, and stand up under hard casting. 


Enjoy its dependable 
strength, flexibility, casting and spooling ease, ability to “take 
The nationally known mig 


judges have just announced the May $100 Contest winner, Carl R. Is 


Pennington, 4718 Astral Ave., Jacksonville, Florida. 
have a splendid opportunity to win, so why not take a crack at 
the July and August $100 contests, and the $500 Grand Contest? 
Ask dealer or write us for free details and “HINTS HOW TO 


WIN.” 








You, too, MARTI 
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Largemouths are Dumb 


day at 9 a.m. Don Eastman, who con- 
trols the trout fishing on Lava Creek 
and permits nothing but fly fishing, and 
Frank Rodman, Bill's son, piled into 
one boat, while the missus, Bill, and I 
boarded another craft and pushed off to 
begin fishing right at the edge of town. 

Don was casting a large fuzzy fly 
with a long streamer tail. The missus, 
who was swinging a plug rod, had on 
the end of her line a brass wobbling 
spoon decorated with black-and-red 
bucktail. Bill, who was to handle the 
boat and take an occasional cast, was 
using one of my brown-and-white float- 
ing bugs. Attached to my leader was 
my pet fly-rod lure, which has a yellow 
cork head, yellow hackle whiskers, a 
black hackle collar, and yellow hackle 
streamers branching out at a 45-degree 
angle on each side of the hook 

We got a break by fishing the easterly 
side of the stream, where the trees along- 
shore provided more shady nooks than 
Don could find on the other side. 

My first cast was into a_ pocket 
between a stump and an overhanging 
tree branch. The big bug landed with 
a resounding smack in the quiet water, 
where I left it lying still. The missus 
made a cast close to a small patch of 
tules and immediately began to reel in 
her sinking lure. At the end of about 
ten seconds I gave my bug a brisk jerk, 
and again permitted it to lie still. 

“There should be a bass in such a 
likely spot,” I remarked, as I gave the 
bug a third jerk that made it skitter 
over the water a few inches, “and I'll 
be disappointed if a fish doesn’t hit on 
the next jerk.” 

“You're the most optimistic guy I ever 
saw,” said Bill. “You come up here 
during the full-moon period; you start 


(Continued from page 44) 


out on the first trip late in the morning 
after the fish are supposed to stop feed- 
ing; and then you expect to hook one on 
the first cast.” 

With the rod tip down, pointing di- 
rectly at the bug so I could jerk the 
lure by pulling line through the guides, 
and particularly so that I could hook 
a striking fish by a slight pull on the 
line with the left hand, I again twitched 
the lure. 

With the suddenness of the explosion 
that follows the pricking of a toy bal- 
loon, a bass struck my yellow bug, and 
with a convulsive left-hand jerk on the 
line the hook was set. 

Away he went on a frantic dive for 
the submerged branches of a tree, but 
a quick rise of the rod tip brought him 
up short, so he threw himself into the 


air to shake off the stinging, pulling 
yellow bug. 

“A small one, about a pound,” Bill 
exclaimed, “but a keeper, and good 


enough for the first cast.” 

When the spring of the rod pre- 
vented the fish from reaching the en- 
tangling branches and tules alongshore, 
he changed his tactics by rushing di- 
rectly toward me, then under the boat, 
which Bill swung around with a few 
quick pulls on one oar. 

We now had him out in clear water, 
and while he continued to dive in an 
attempt to reach bottom, where snags 
might afford some help, the continuous 
pull of the bent bamboo eventually 
brought him to the surface, where the 
net was slid under him and he was 
lifted aboard. 

The missus had refrained from cast- 
ing while I was leading the hooked fish 
up to the boat, but now she flipped her 
lure into a pocket close to the bank. A 





FROM THE GRAB-BAG WATERS 
OF NEW YORK’S GENESEE 
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You never know what your cast will produce—in this 
case not a wall-eye, not a trout, but a smallmouth 
bass, lured by a hellgramite and taken on a fly rod 


moment after the retrieve was started 


a fish struck, went up into the air—and 
threw the hook. 
While she was bitterly disappointed 


at losing a fish on her first strike, the 
fact that we each had hits within a few 
minutes after starting out led us to be- 
lieve that the bass were really going to 
do business in a big way. But when cast 


after cast during the next half hour 
brought no more strikes, I began to 
wonder if those first two were just 


flashes in the pan. 

A shouted query to Don and Frank 
brought the reply that they had raised 
one fish but hadn’t hooked any. 

When we had covered perhaps a 
quarter of a mile of water without 
further action and Bill told us that they 
usually get dozens of strikes in the 
same area, I began to wonder if the full 
moon and the midday hours were not 
just a little too much for us. 

“Just around the bend,” said Bill, 
“there’s a big hayfield that is being 
irrigated heavily, and the excess water 
drains into the river in little rivulets 
We often find the fish waiting for 
grasshoppers and worms where the 
water runs into the stream.” 

With renewed hope we approached the 
cove. 

“Now,” said Bill, “if the moon and 
the time of day do not handicap us too 
much, we should get action.” 

The missus cast first. We watched 
the lure hit the water close to the bank 
She began to reel slowly and had taken 
in perhaps ten feet of line when her 
rod tip whipped down suddenly, then up 
again, and she announced to the world 
at large, “I have one!” 

“Keep him well out in the river,” Bill 
advised, as he pulled the boat toward 
midstream. “If we can make him fight 
out here away from the cove we'll get 
more strikes, while if he goes rampagin’ 
around in where the other fish are lying, 
they'll beat it.” 

Like most hooked bass, this one had a 
single-track mind. All he could think of 
at the moment was to get back close to 
shore, where convenient snags, roots, and 
tules might enable him to foul the line. 

With the light tournament plug rod 
bending at an alarming degree, and the 
fish digging in his toes for traction, 
away he went toward the bank. The 
little rod quivered as the missus applied 
pressure to the spool with her thumb. 
For a few seconds it seemed as if the 
rush would not be stopped, but the line 
and leader held; and though the bass 
valiantly struggled, the strain gradually 
turned him and he started an upstream 
run. 

Bill held the boat well offshore, and 
I gave much husbandly advice—which, 
as is usually the case, was disdainfully 
ignored by the missus. 

Upstream and downstream the angry 
bass ran, ever trying to make a break 
to the bank. But eventually the pull on 
his jaws shortened his dashes, and, 
surging this way and that, he was 
brought up close enough for netting 

“A tnree-pounder, or close to it,” said 
Bill, as he held the bass up for in- 
spection. 

“Is that all he weighs?” asked the 
missus. “From the way he pulled I 
thought he’d weigh at least ten pounds.” 

After admiring the fish, I had Bill 
pull the boat within casting distance 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Largemouths are Dumb 
(Continued from page 64) 


of the cove, where I extended line with 
false casts and dropped my bug on the 
water. Instantly, with the smacking, 
splashing strike that only a black bass 
makes, a fish took hold. I brought the 
rod tip up and back, to lead him away 
quickly from the productive water, and 
though he strenuously objected, and 
jumped twice, as bass often do when 
the angler forces the fight, he was soon 
out in the clear. A few minutes later 
this two-pounder was in the boat. 

“Not so bad for full-moon and mid- 
day fishing,” I proclaimed. “Now it’s 
your turn, Bill. Let’s see if your Pit 
River largemouths will take my brown- 
and-white bug.” 

I picked up one of the oars and 
paddled the boat into position while 
3ill unlimbered his rod, whipped out 
about forty feet of line, and dropped 
the bug on the water. 


EXPECTED a strike at once, but 

when nothing happened I suggested to 
Bill, who had never used a floating bass 
bug, that he try twitching the lure in 
short jerks. 

Under Bill’s manipulation the blunt- 
nosed lure began to kick along the 
surface. It moved perhaps three feet 
when a bass hit it from directly under- 
neath and rose half out of water. 

Bill strong-armed the fish to get him 
away from the “hot spot” where willing, 
striking fish were evidently congre- 
gated, and I back-paddled briskly. 

When the fish had done its best to get 
away, and had failed, Bill reached for the 
net and lifted the 24%4-pound bass aboard. 

We each took another fish from this 
little cove, then I hooked one that re- 
fused to be led out into the open. He 
thrashed around in the shallow water, 
jumped repeatedly, and finally fouled 
the line on a snag. The bass had freed 
himself when we backed into the cove 
to release the line, and all the com- 
motion had _ scattered the fish, or 
caused them to refuse our lures. 

Bill assured us that there were other 
places where the irrigation water spilled 
into the river, so we pushed on, casting 
into all likely spots and hooking fish 
with pleasing regularity. 

Rounding a bend, we came upon Don 
and Frank. We learned that Don had 
landed four keepers and released others; 
and, as we had ten fish in our boat, and 
it was almost noon, somebody sug- 
gested heading back to town for lunch. 

“A good fish has been flopping oc- 
casionally right off that point ahead,” 
said Don. “After I make a cast or two 
for him, I'll be ready to quit.” 

We went ashore on a sand bar while 
Frank maneuvered his boat over toward 
the point. Don rose, extended line, laid 
his streamer fly at the edge of a clump 
of tules, and began a twitching retrieve. 
The fly was well beneath the surface, 
so there was no splash to indicate the 
trike, but the way Don brought up the 
rod tip showed us instantly when a fish 
took hold. 

The bass led Don a merry chase, but 
eventually Don lifted him aboard. 

With fifteen bass taken between 9 
a.m. and noon, during the full-moon 
period, when all “signs” indicated we 
would catch nothing, I concluded that 
the largemouths of the Pit River must 
be dumb. 

Or perhaps, as the missus had sug- 
gested, they hadn’t read the rules. 
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Here's the motor 
that’s “tops” this spring 
—item number one on countless 
thousands of buying lists! It’s first choice 
with canny sportsmen quick to sense the ex- 
traordinary values it offers! It’s a must with 
multitudes who can now enjoy a genuine 
Evinrude at everybody's price! 
The Mate weighs only 10 pounds . . . costs 
less than 2 cents an hour to run! It offers 
all the features experienced users prize most 
. Evinrude’s matchless starting ease... 
Evinrude’s Hooded Power construction and 
finger-tip convenience of control... Evinrude’s 
Co-Pilot steering and Underwater Silencing 
. Evinrude’s trouble-proof cooling system. 
For every boat, every speed, there is an easy- 
Starting Evinrude .. . 9 distinct models ... 


9 certified power ratings ...9 speed ranges. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS 
Evinrude and Elto catalogs—also 
Boat Guide of Leading Builders and 
Handy Boat-and-Motor Selector 
— sent free. Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5578 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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<= EVINRUDE 


NINE GREAT EVINRUDES TO CHOOSE FROM 





TROLLING 
Rod and Reel 


Sturdily Built: 367" l« ong 


‘BiG STUBE STUBB 


For Deep Lake, River 
and Copper Wire Fishing. 






5 ‘int OtherFe atures 


gp AT YOUR 
DEALERS OR 
DIRECT! 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR! "Bapton:'Sine. 8!” 
“The Sportsman's Companion! Ga : 








SAMCO FISH and 
GAME CARRIER 


Slip hook thru upper and lower 
lips of fish, snap the catch, and 
fish is secure. Eight hooks. Rust- 
resisting. Compact. Easily carried. 
Mail certified check or money or- 
der for $1.25 to 


Ss _SAMC 0, INCORPORATED, Harlan, Kentucky. 
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Made of ext ra fine q 


10 bellows type pockets give ext a 


Wear it winter and summer—for Hunting or 
for casting ‘ona shoot i ing. Priced low—within reach 
this ad give size and sleeve length. 


ISBELL-PIERCE COMPANY 


45" COMBINATION Aisin 


% OE a 


iret SACK ET 


oting, after upland game! Full 
of f “4 quail, pheasant-—any smali game. 
will not catch or nag ine Zipper front. Custom 
tailored f 
KEEPS our RAIN-—HAS to POCKETS! 
wir eaking Whitman Cloth, 
i pla ‘ f r all equipment All points of strain reinforced. 


All- Year COMFORT, Convenience, PLUS Lifetime DURABILITY 


“ot EVERY Sport 


1648 ARAPAHOE STREET 






Mink, Muskrats with or Foldin, 
GALVANIZED STEEL WIRE TRAPS. They catch 
om like a fly-trap catches flies ys uan and 
terab le. Write for « our EE TRAP and Ait OF 
ER. $1 box of bait free to introduce our yao 
GREER PATENT LEVER FISH HOOKS are vo con- 
structed that when a fish wives the om Ta pullon 
the bait the upper hook reaches down and gets a 
hold that lands him, 3 for 50c, Write for descriptive 
catalog of fish traps, fish lure, keep alive bait hooks 
8% for 60c. Cat Fish Bait, 1 lb. can 50c. Carp Bait 30c, 
Walton Supply Co., Dept. K-42, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPECIALS—July and August 


Spanish 2 Extra heavy 6 ft bas $1.00 

3 Mar 1.00 
Gut Leaders 4 Pad oe 1:00 
1 to Reg 1.00 





Two 7% ft. tapered Mar 

Above new gut, good for 3 or 4 years. All postpaid, 
On Michigan orders add 3 sales tax.) 

FREE. Beautiful celluloid leader box with $2.00 order. 
Best P) 6 Des es $1.09 

Jest , ) 

™ m.B ie bargain Send it 4 a] 7 a Oo. 

fo or 96 page catalog 








8065-2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 








raglan shoulders give extra freedom 
Se your dealer, or or¢ der direet from 


DENVER, COLO. 
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T’S DOG-DAY time 





sure enough, but 
what of it? Do you 
know that in many 


sections bass respond 
best to a surface bug during the two 
hottest months of the whole year? 

Oh, I know it’s said that when the 
weather’s hot the bass go deep, but my 
sum total of experiences seems to prove 
differently. I’ve had the best surface- 
lure fishing when the weather was hot, 
and the best bait fishing when the 
weather was cold—that is, in season. 
Some day we'll give you an article on 
this; but for the moment I'll let it go at 
this: If you can’t take bass one way or 
in one place, try other ways and other 
places. You never know what you might 
discover by failing to be orthodox. And 
usually you can’t lose anything by trying. 

Trout fishermen of the West will be 
enjoying themselves greatly by now, but 
most Easterners will have given up trout 
fishing for the season. There is no need 
for this. Study your streams, find out 
where the spring holes are located. Do 
some exploring. Find streams which do 
not go sour during the hot months. 
They do exist, you know. 

For many years my busiest time has 
been those very months when trout fish- 
ing in the East is at its best. What fish- 
ing I have done during these good per- 
iods has been on Sundays and has 
usually entailed a 200-mile run in heavy 
traffic. But we always had our most 
enjoyable fishing from July ist on. It 
was necessary to be more cautious and 
use finer tackle, but the results were 
more than gratifying. Incidentally, here 
is something to tie to: If you get so that 
you can catch fish under tough condi- 
tions you may be sure that you'll do 
better than ever when conditions are 
good. 

Throughout the country are number- 
less small streams which contain bass, 
pickerel, crappies, and the like. In many 
cases these streams are overlooked or 
neglected, except by those in the know, 
yet they can provide sport which cannot 
be equaled in many more pretentious 
waters. 

Now what is the technique required 
for such streams? What tackle do you 
need and what particular methods or 
lures are necessary? In next month's 
article I shall attempt to answer these 
questions. Guess you'll be looking—I 
hope. 

Time-tested methods and lures may 
be relied on. Often new, spectacular, 
and apparently revolutionary improve- 
ments appear. They flash brightly for a 
short time, sometimes become part of 
the general set-up—and sometimes fail 
to take hold. Meanwhile the old truths 
struggle along, at times getting a bit 
feeble but always recovering and getting 
stronger after each illness. As a rule, 
new things which are good are im- 
provements on old things that were 
basically sound to begin with.—R. B. 
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Everybody's River 


(Continued from page 40) 


stick it out all night. It’s a ceremony. 
Like a convention, only unofficial and 
more fun. 

By morning you can stand on the 
bridge and count 200 or more boats in 
both directions along the stream. Bends 
in the river hide the rest. No area in 
Wisconsin includes so many boat liv- 
eries. Fred Peters, the hale and not too 
old sage of Gill’s Landing, estimates 
that a good opening day will see be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 boats along the 20 
miles of river between Weyauwega and 
Fremont. 

Well, that’s one way to see the Wolf. 
Then there’s another way—a way I 
usually reserve for about the fourth 
day after the opening. Comes a nice 
sunny morning, and at 5 a.m. I am 
driving through Milwaukee’s widespread 
environs to the adjacent municipality 
of Wauwatosa. Therein dwells a man 
who will bet you anything you wish to 
name that he can spit farther than you 
can, either between the teeth or trench- 
mortar style. 


E WILL be R.G.L. There was a time 

when R.G.L. felt a deep affinity for 
the game of cards called bridge; but 
he has slipped some since he learned 
there is something mysteriously delight- 
ful about an unknown something on the 
business end of a fish pole. 

Through the fresh Wisconsin morn- 
ing we drive north 65 miles to Fond du 
Lac, 20 more miles to Oshkosh, and then 
another 30 miles or so to Weyauwega, 
where a brief telephone call confirms a 
previous agreement that one Fred Peters 
is “on the dock and waitin’ fer yuh.” 
Then we drive out by the fairgrounds, 
down through the long willow grove, 
and there’s Fred with his ancient river 
vehicle. 

The wall-eye run is still on and the 
river is already alive with fishermen: 
Hooky-playing school kids, thrifty house- 
wives, overalled farmers, with here and 
there a fly-rod devotee. They sit, lie, 
perch, and stand on bank, in boats, and 
anywhere convenient to the river. 

Fred gives the motor of his lengthy 
inboard a whirl, and we chug into mid- 
river. Just to be on the water again, 
slipping the ferrule into the grip of a 
certain 5-foot steel rod, is very grand. 
The Wolf is high. The fish are still 
coming down. 

Passing anchored craft, we see fish 
stringers already taut where they hang 
overboard. Friendly yips from the 
dunkers on all sides brighten the day. 
We anchor at the place where the 
Waupaca River gives up trying to 
amount to much and surrenders its 
burden to the Wolf. There is a deep 
hole here, of about 20 feet. A dozen 
other boats are spread over it. As we 
jockey the boat around to toss in the 
anchor there’s a whoop near by, and one 
of our neighbors is standing up with his 
16-foot cane pole, wrestling a wall-eye. 

Poor fellow. He has a cane pole with- 
out a reel. This is going to be fun. The 
Wolf travels about 4 miles an hour at 
this place. The wall-eye is a good one, 
knows how to bend sidewise against the 
current. Brother Cane-Poler is having a 
difficult time. He can’t shorten line. 

He bends backward dangerously while 
his gallery yells “Oo-oo-oop!” He tries 
to work the rod back with one hand and 
reach for the line with the other. He 


can’t make it. The gentleman is being 
hoist with his own petard. He has not 
caught the wall-eye; the wall-eye has 
caught him. The tower man from the 
near-by Soo Line bridge stands on the 
trestle and yells, “Get a net!” 

The gallery has forgot all about its 
own fishing. Advice pours in, inter- 
spersed with laughter as the gent with 
the long pole makes ineffectual efforts 
to tame his fish. He is advised to 
climb the pole, slide down the line, and 
tap the fish on the head. He is like the 
Irishman who started a scrap with a 
wildcat, then cried: 

“Now, sthop! Sthop! Can’t ye see 
we’re both makin’ damn fools of our- 
silves?” 

By this time R.G.L. has bet the 
gentleman with the long cane pole his 
extra cigar that he will not land the 
fish. But a neighborly fellow drifts over 
and nets the wall-eye, and amidst the 
general applause Fred Peters calls off 
all bets for interference or something 
The laughter dies away, and within the 
Peters ark the serious business of re- 
turning to one’s boyhood days begins. 

You dip a hand into a bait bucket and 
try to get the biggest mud minnow. 
You will do well if you come up with the 
next to smallest. You insert a snelled 
pike hook through the accommodating 
mouth and out through the gills, give 
it a twist, and insert it in the martyr’s 
back. With plenty of lead 5 feet up 
from the bait you drop it overboard 
and settle back. 

The current takes out the bait. The 
phoebes sing in the trees. A kingfisher 
darts by on some silly, screaming errand, 
and R.G.L. bets his extra cigar he'll get 
the first fish—“not counting Fred Peters, 
though.” 

Fred always gets the first one. And 
the last one too, if he feels like it. Fred 
has lived in a house by the side of the 
Wolf for 20 years, a fugitive from 
Chicago and a friend to man. 

We sit. We dunk. We like it. The 
amenities resound on all sides. The 
folks up that way are largely amphibious 
during the wall-eye run. They greet one 
another on the river of a morning as 
they would on the streets of the near-by 
little towns. I once made a date for a 
haircut with a Weyauwega barber as 
he put-putted by upstream, bent on 
obtaining a couple of wall-eyes for 
breakfast. 

It’s feast-and-famine fishing. You may 
collect your limit in a hurry, or you may 
have to wait. When one is hooked it is 
likely that several more will be taken 
The theory is, the fishing is best at the 
warmest part of the day. Warmth, ’tis 
held, sends the wall-eyes off the spawn- 
ing beds into the main channel and 
downstream. 


E SIT and soak it up. We are 
arranged on the soft sides of the 
thwarts, bait pails within: each reach 
The Wolf swirls by in little whirlpools 
and eddies, sucking at the anchor rope. 
We see how far the eye can keep in 
sight a bit of drifting foam. It bobs 
along—— 
Oomph! 
That’s a wall-eye, sure as guns. Just 


plain oomph! is the word. Nothing 
flashy. No lightning dash. No flashing 
leap. Oomph! Then wiggle, wiggle, 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Everybody's River 
(Continued from page 66) 


wiggle. You reel him in carefully, let 
him make a run or two, see that he’s 
hooked nicely, and swoosh! Fred Peters 
has him in the net. 

Kid Wall-Eye is an obliging customer. 
He invariably wears a hurt expression 
when you escort him inboard and slide 
him onto a stringer. His sensitive nature 
has been wounded. He didn’t dream 
anyone would do that to him. Not on 
such a nice day, anyhow. 

How about that extra cigar, R.G.L? 
Well, O.K., but it’s on the block for the 
next one! R.G.L.’s extra cigar has been 
known to change hands as often as five 
or six times in as many minutes when 
a school of wall-eyes slides beneath, 
searching the sandy bottom for feed. 

Not very satisfying fishing? Well, sir, 
we're not going to argue that. But there 
are times when it is not a bad idea to 
adapt oneself to conditions. 


NDEED we would prefer to fool a wall- 
eye with a deep-going artificial. 
Indeed we would rather make a 2- 

pound brown think we'd just served him 

a club sandwich off a 4-ounce rod. 

But also indeed, we love to dunk the 
minnow in the swirling Wolf and shuck 
off about 20 years of this too, too restive 
civilization. 

Your thoughtful cane-poler of the 
Wolf has met his problem of simple 
equipment by taping on a reel and line 
guides. Casting rods do very well in 
a boat; not so well at the minnow game 
from a bank. Fly rods are used, but it 
takes a good one to stand the double 
strain of the current and the heavy lead 
required to keep that minnow from 
floating too close to the surface. 

After a bit of probing in the Waupaca 
river hole, Fred ups anchor and we plow 
upstream through the festival of fish- 
ermen to another favorite spot, the 
Devil’s Elbow, where Peters has plumbed 
52 feet of water. The old river drivers 
of “Come and Get It” days named it 
the Devil’s Elbow because of frequent 
log jams there. 

At the Elbow you may have to wait 
your turn for a spot to anchor, but we 
are lucky. Fred coaxes the big boat 
inshore and keeps it out in the current 
with a prop of long, strong down-timber. 
That keeps us out where a man with a 
casting rod can see action. 

R.G.L., released from his manifold 
labors, gives undivided attention to the 
tip of his rod. Fred saws wood with that 
constant jigging of the line. The string- 
er overside grows heavier. A careful 
count is kept to see that the limit is not 
exceeded. R.G.L.’s extra cigar is getting 
frayed from changing hands. Lunch is 
broken out. The game goes on. Necks 
and chops redden in the April sun. 

One by one, neighboring boats drift 
into midstream, whirl their outboards, 
and head for home. Finally Fred an- 
nounces that the stringer is_ full. 
“Enough is as good as a feast, boys.” 
R.G.L. has been in possession of the 
extra cigar for half an hour. 

But mine was the last wall-eye on the 
stringer. I claim the cigar. 

There is no answer from back of me, 
where R.G.L. has sat still as a mouse 
these many minutes. But a telltale 
odor drifts toward my end of the boat. 


[I turn to confirm a sudden suspicion. 
R.G.L. is almost asleep, the half- 
burned stogy wagging up and down 


with his nodding head, in time with the 
ceaseless pulse of the Wolf. 























“Weedless But Not Fishless!’’ 


Henry Werner and Leroy Brackmyer of Akron, O., got their picture 
\ in the local paper with their two day Ohio bass limit caught with 


the No. 3 Hawaiian Wigglers. 





Extra Skirts, 15¢ 


More action—the sensational, active, attrac- 
tive Hawaiian Wiggler family, with their many 
tailed rubber skirts, just have more to wiggle 
than other baits and get more fish! 
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READERS X CHANGE 
1M THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Want to Trade? Buy? Sell? 
Swap? Exchange? 










Here’s your chance to meet 270,000 
sportsmen, OUTDOOR LIFE readers 
like yourself, fellows that you can do 
business with. Nine chances out of ten 
you have some garden equipment you'd 
like to swap for a rifle, bird dogs for a 
camera, guitar for a terrier, study course 
for a canoe, gun for tackle, curio col 
lection for binoculars—or what? 


Well, sir, this new department OUT 
DOOR LIFE’s opening will find you a 
taker—even if you want cash instead of 
a trade. Of course, swaps and sales are a 
matter between you and fellow sports 
men; OUTDOOR LIFE declines respon 
sibility for the outcome whatever it may be. 


Rates for READER’S X CHANGE 
are 30c a word. Send money with your 
remember, 10 words is the 
Mail YOUR ad 
for the September issue today, so it will 
be sure to reach us July 19th. Address 
Classified Dept., Outdoor Life, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


ad, and 


smallest ad accepted. 











| ducing a lever action. 
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Ye ox, 75¢ 


No.3 Hawaiian Wiggler 


Try ‘Em Yourself! You'll love the way they 
squirm thru and over lily-pads, snags, and 
weeds and grab those big bass! 
FRED ARBOGAST 143 North St., Akron, 0. 







BRISTOL OFFERS NEW 
LOCKING REEL BAND 


@ Most Salt Water Rods 
made by Bristol are now 
equipped with a marvel- 
ous reel-locking device. 

W henthe reel is placed 
onarod,a special wedge 
nut is forced under the 
rocking band, thus pro- 





The pressure placed on 

the reel base holds the 
reel firmly in place. 

Bamboo Salt Water Rods by Bristol available 

for all types of fishing. 

FREE CATALOG! You ought to know all 
about the popular Rods, Reels and Lines 
offered by Bristol. Send for illustrated catalog. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
638 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN, 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Easily Made Minnow Trap 


END a 3-ft.-square piece of ordinary 

mosquito netting to form a tube 3 ft. 
long and about 1 ft. in diameter. Two 
other strips of wire netting, 3 ft. long at 
the top, 1 ft. wide, and 2 ft. long at the 
bottom, are then bent into the shape of 
funnels. With wire or string, fasten one 
of these in the middle of the cylinder 
and the other in one end. Close the other 
end of the cylinder with a piece of bur- 
lap or cloth. 

To set the trap, place a handful of bait 
inside the cylinder between the first and 
second funnels. Then tie a string to the 
top of cylinder and fasten a floater to the 
other end. Sink your trap in a pool 
where there are plenty of small fish. If 
the current is swift, place a small stone 
inside the trap. 

When you lift your trap, simply untie 
the piece of cloth at one end, and dump 
your minnows into a pail of water.—Ed- 
gar Forest Wolfe, Pa. 
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Aérated Bait Bucket 


FOOTBALL pump, fitted into a 

clamp which is soldered to the side 
of the bait bucket, can be used to aérate 
the water in the bucket. A short length 
of rubber hose is 
fitted to the end of 
the pump, the free 
end being thrust 
into the water. 
Every half hour or 
so, 10 or 12 strokes 
of the pump will 
impart enough ox- 
ygen to the water 
to keep the bait 
alive until the fish- 
ing spot is reached. 
—H. Hock, Md. 





Hip-Boot Holder 


HE common 

way of hitching 
hip-boot tops to 
your belt puts con- 
siderable strain on 
your waist. A bet- 
ter way is to sew 
a canvas loop on 
each side o1 your 
shell vest and fas- 
ten the boot straps 
to them. This will 
hold your boots 
snugly without 
any discomfort.— 
Grande Lamb, Ut. 








Whole Worm or No Fish 


(Continued from page 41) 


Tiddy Bug offered this morsel to the 
depths by a cypress stump, and in al- 
most no time he was rewarded with a 
fine two-pound channel catfish—a game 
fighter and a good eater anywhere and 
any time. Try it sometime when other 
fish—and fishing—pall. 

“Ain’t no other way to do it,” Tiddy 
Bug laconically remarked. 

His theory has stood the test of time. 
That brings us down to the real point 
of this story: Tiddy Bug, the crude, 
went on to show me then how to catch 
all Southwestern fish, including the 
large-mouthed bass, with worms. And 
his theme was, “Put ’em on right and 
put ’em on whole. Whole worm or no 
fish.” 

Whole worm or no fish. I didn’t have 
sense enough to realize Tiddy Bug knew 
what he was talking about. I was faced 
with two long and dismal months— 
March and April, close season for game 
fish in Texas—because I thought the 
water was too cold everywhere even for 
bream. I put away my fly rods; I got 
my tackle box in order; I wondered if 
the budget would stand a trip to the 
Gulf Coast for trout and redfish. I 
spent long and dreary evenings listening 
to the March wind whistle through the 
already greening trees, and I burned 
the hours slowly, tying new flies. I made 
some beautiful black-and-white stream- 
ers—killers, fished deep and slow. Little 
corks I fashioned with razor blade and 
sandpaper into floating frogs with 
streamers simulating legs, for surface 
fishing around the edges of lily-pad 
fields. These are killers, too, when large 
and angry bass boil to the surface to 
snap them in their powerful jaws. 

It was fine practice in patience, but 
I wanted fish. Loud were my lamenta- 
tions one night when Doc dropped in 
and taught me something else. Now 
Doc is nothing like Tiddy Bug, except 
in one respect. He is a fisherman. Un- 
like Tiddy Bug, he is a man of vast 
education and refinement. With him, 
fishing is a cult. It goes beyond mere 
sport or art; his skill with a fly rod is 
symphonic; his handling of a fish, rit- 
ualistic. But, like Tiddy Bug of the 
canebrakes, he bellows like the bull of 
Bashan when a fish strikes. At heart 
they are brothers. 


OC heard my tale of woe and asked, 

“Are you busy tomorrow?” That, 
from Doc, portended something superb- 
ly special. He was not a man to waste 
words about fishing. 

“Of course not,” I replied. 
a thing to do.” 

What liars fishing makes of us! There 
was my desk piled high. There were 
those hedges to cut back. There were 
rose beds to prepare and fences to paint. 
Good, healthy exercise—but definitely 
not fishing! 

Then he said: “Good! I know a lake 
where we can catch some bream. Not 
punkin seeds, but big, furious, red-and- 
gold bream. Bream as long even as 
your hand and three inches of wrist!” 

He added: “Bring your fly rod. That 
four-ounce number.” And he pointed to 
my pride and joy, a rod of dreams that 
had never known any pull but the skit- 
tering run of a trout. I had my doubts, 
but I took it. 


“T haven’t 


And so we drove swiftly on concrete, ~* 


70 miles deepinto the piny woods around 


Athens in east Texas. Then 10 miles 
more over a mere trail of a sandy road 
where bridges were trees flattened on 
one side into narrow, treacherous run- 
Ways across the creeks. 

He had a canoe in a boathouse on the 
lake at the end of that road, a canoe 
that would glide away at a hint from 
the paddle. 

“Watch me,” Doc instructed, “since 
you have never done this before.” 

He rigged his lightest rod and tied a 
long, wispish leader to the end of his 
line. Then a small, long-shanked hook. 
Then, with all the delicacy of my first 
teacher, Tiddy Bug, he selected a medi- 
um-sized and lively worm. He stuck 
the hook through its collar and cast 
lightly to a spot where a few gaunt, 
winter-stripped stems remained to show 
that in warmer days this was an area of 
lily pads. The weight of the struggling 
worm slowly pulled the line under. It 
descended perhaps four feet when there 
came a preliminary peck that swiftly 
shot another foot or two of line down. 
Then the tip of his rod arched sharply 
toward the water as the fish started a 
run, 


OC struck. The line slashed keenly, 

almost hissing, through the water. 
I thought he had a bass, season or no 
season, for he gave his primitive grunt. 
He put some pressure on the rod, but he 
gained little line. In fact, he had to give 
some to save strain on the rod—and he 
was pan-fishing, not trouting or bass- 
ing! The bream—for such it truly was 
—quickly turned and cut back under 
the canoe. I eased it away, and after 
another minute or two of struggle the 
flashy little demon came to the surface. 
It didn’t leap; it thrashed and finally 
tired and was flopping and gleaming in 
the bottom of the canoe. 

Doc’s blue eyes were dancing. “Not 
bad, eh?” It was not a question. It was 
a statement of fact. I lost no time du- 
plicating his rig, and before lunch we 
had a couple of dozen fish each. Any 
cane-pole fisherman or barefoot boy 
with willow stick will tell you the bream 
is a fighter; for a man going after these 
fish with a light fly rod, they are posi- 
tively vicious. Sometimes they don’t give 
you warning with a preliminary nibble; 
they take the bait and away they slash, 
stripping line across the water. Their 
spiny little bodies bristle as they weave 
and twist, heading for a brush pile or 
lily stem, fighting to the last 
until all hope is gone. 

Two dozen of them made a fine morn- 
ing’s sport; it seemed almost a shame 
to scale their burnished sides as their 
gallant colors faded, but there is no 
denying they were fine in the pan that 
night. 

Tiddy Bug and Doc were both right. 
I have reached the point now where I 
can sometimes get fly-rod bream to hit 
tiny trout lures, properly presented, 
winter and summer. Grand, game little 
fellows, those bream. But in the early 
spring, when all other fishing is off and 
when they are hard to find, better de- 
pend on garden hackle. Whole worm or 
or no fish. Doc, that early March day 
deep in the woods, took the words right 
out of Tiddy Bug’s mouth from across 
the years, and they are still as good as 
when I first heard them: 

“Ain’t no other way to do it.” 
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A Dude Goes Fishing 


(Continued from page 17) 





pounds. Was he happy? No, he wasn’t. 
“We should have hooked into a 6 or T- 
pounder apiece.” What a country! What 
a man! 

It was late afternoon when we started 
back. Even my tenderfoot comprehen- 
sion sensed a difference in the spirit of 
the horses. Coming up had been a 
plodding job for the horses, to be en- 
dured with as little effort as possible. 
Now they were hungry! Now they were 
going home! They entered into it with 
great gusto. Sleepy old Brownie actual- 
ly pranced along the precipices, much 
to my consternation. He hesitated only 
long enough to reach some two feet 
down over a sheer embankment to pull 
up some juicy tidbit growing on the 
downhill side, when there were plenty 
just as good on the uphill side. I tried 
jerking Brownie’s head up. He broke 
into a gallop, which didn’t strike me as 
such a hot idea either. 


is the pay-off came when we ambled 

down off the mountain into Turpin 
Meadow with the corral in view. With 
a snort and tails in the air both horses 
lit out for home and supper, hell-bent 
for election. Did we have fun! I hit 
the ground amid the cheers of the ex- 
pectant families, but creels and rods 
were intact. That evening for dinner— 
at which, incidentally, I sat on a cush- 
ion—we had the rare treat of three va- 
rieties of trout and grayling on the 
menu. We tried them all and voted the 
grayling the best. 

Came the dawn, and with it the irre- 
pressible Shep, knocking at the door: 
“How about it, pardner? Game to try 
it again?” 

“The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak—to say nothing of being consider- 
ably lame,” I groaned. “In other words, 
I'm an old man this fine morning.” 

“Well, what say we pack a lunch, take 
the girls, and drive over to Jackson 
Lake for a whirl at the lake fishing?” 
he countered. 

Two pairs of feet hit the cabin floor 
as my wife and daughter signified their 
approval. I said I’d go if I could take a 
couple of cushions. 

The view of the Tetons across Jack- 
son Lake from Leek’s camp on the east 
shore, where two boats awaited us, is 
one of the fairest on God’s green foot- 
stool. It was a sparkling-clear morning, 
and the air was like wine. The spec- 
tacular Tetons stood out like cameos 
against the azure sky. They seemed 
practically on top of us that morning, 
yet we knew that they were almost 10 
miles away. 

There were a dozen or more of us in 
party. Two of the ladies went in 
the smaller boat with an old Indian 
fighter turned guide, who curled their 
hair with his tall stories, while six of us 
went in the larger boat. The rest stayed 
‘shore to get the fire and pans hot for 
the fish which they said they expected 
us to bring back within an hour. 

When we were settled in the boat, and 
a good roomy one it was, our host pro- 
vided us dry-fly purists and hoppergrass 
fishermen with salt-water rods and reels 
containing copper line for deep-water 
trolling. Only two of us could fish at a 
time, and I would be telling a fisher- 
man’s tale if I told you that I very re- 
luctantly accepted one’ of the trolling 
outfits to start with. The trick, it seems, 
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was to let out about three or four hun- 
dred feet of line until you could feel 
your lead sinkers touch bottom, then 
reel up about 10 feet so that your spin- 
ner spun over the heads of the finny 
monsters which were supposed to lurk 
along the bottom. 

Jackson Lake is really the backwater 
of the Snake River above the big dam 
at Moran. I suspect that there is a 
good-sized forest submerged in its 
depths. At any event, it wasn’t long be- 
fore I had a tremendous strike, which 
must have been a sunken log. When I 
reeled in my copper line, the spinner 
and leads were gone. 

“Tough luck,” said Doc Newman, who 
was showing us the ropes. “We have 
plenty of spinners, but no more leads. 
You'll need plenty of weight to get 
down deep enough.” 

But what was the loss of a few leads 
to the lad who rode Brownie on that 
mad dash of yestereve? Looking around 
for a stray flatiron or a small anvil, I 
spotted an oversized oarlock which must 
have weighed 2 pounds. 

“She'll never work,” Doc prophesied; 
but it was oarlock or nothing. I hung 
it about 15 feet ahead of the spinner, 
on the theory that the oarlock would 
bounce on the obstructions on the bot- 
tom, while the spinner spun free above 

Believe it or not, it did work, and I 
got the first fish, a dandy 6-pound Mack- 
inaw. Doc’s charming daughter caught 
number two. And with becoming mod- 
esty, I must admit that I caught num- 
ber three—just like that. 

“Here I’ve been using regular leads 
for twenty years,” mused Doc. “I'm go- 
ing to use oarlocks from now on.” 

We headed for shore, where Shep 
took charge of the fish. I’m telling you, 
boys, that fish dinner on the shores of 
Jackson Lake was a gastronomic mile- 
stone in my life. 

One delightful fishing experience after 
another followed. My daughter Mary 
Ann, who is the only boy I have, is also 
an enthusiastic angler. She and I had 
some wonderful hours on the Gros Ven- 
tre and the Snake while her mother 
was having the time of her life riding 
the mountain trails. 

My parting word to you, brother, is 
“Go West, young man, for your fishing 
vacation, and take your family with 
you—preferably to Jackson Hole.” 


Doe Had Hook in Tongue 


COTTAGER at Deer Lake, in the 

Upper Eagle chain of lakes in Wis- 
consin, has reported an odd experience 
with a deer. 

Last summer a doe white-tail came to 
his cottage, and it was noticed that a 
fishhook was embedded in the tip of her 
tongue, with the bronze snell protruding 
from her mouth. As the doe seemed quite 
tame, she was lured with bread until 
near enough for the cottager to put his 
arm over her neck. Then, with pliers, 
the hook was quickly removed. The hook 
had probably been picked up by the doe 
when she was drinking, or from some 
shrub in which it had been caught. 

During the remaining two weeks of 
his stay, according to the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, the doe came 
regularly to the cottager’s cabin, and 
was fed with bread, crackers, and other 
food. 
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World's Record Senator Reel (Shown 
ibove) for game fish trolling. 7 sizes, 
4/0 to 16/0, $18.50 to $100.00. 


LIGHT TACKLE FISHING 


No. 160—light 
weight casting 
reel, conveg, 
stream-lined end 
plates, 3 tol gear 
ratio. Cross plate 
adaptable to 
fresh or salt 
water rods. 
Star Drag 
$6.00. No. 















CAP. 150 YDS 165, free 
spool $5.0N. 

No. 155-——-Same stream-lined, light weight 
construction and design as No, 160 but 
wider spool carrying 200 yds. No. 9 line. 
Gear ratio 3 to 1, Star Drag. Price $7.00. 


Ask your favorite store to show you the fa- 
mous “‘Squidder” casting reel. Many other 
models $1.50 up. Send for free catalog. 


PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 0-89 159 W. Lehigh Ave. Phila., Pa. 











Now, MORE FISH, faser 


Trail Your Boat to 
Best Fishing Spots 






Boat Trailerette 


‘s so easy, now, to TRAIL your boat anywhere . 


choicest fishing spots launch your boat without 

heavy y * titeln straining —DOUBLE your fishing picooueet 

C arry equipment in Praile rette, too—free car for utmost riding com- 
wt. Built raggedly of angle and channel steel, electrically welded, 
eavy battens lock boat to chassis. Strong leaf spring smooths 


< tired wheels are standard auto-tread width. 
socket hitch attaches to car bumper. Will carry 
accommodate boat with 48’ beam 


Quick-action ball-and 
900-lb. load 


rnd nc spec « « To 
ORDER DIRECT! F227 55 Pius ree booklets Write NOW! 
FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., 


ew! Unsinkable 4 


Noted for 
its Lightness! 
Made of 


Sept. on, 


Hastings, Nebr. 


| etal Canoe: / 






Dowmetal,"’ the lightest 
e-third lighter than 





t sink, even when ance 
Never takes on Ever Built 
or other ma 
jeteriorate, Easiest of all = 
uct 
nomical—becat Carries 
nitely, Safe even for chi a Heavier 
ented Write today for > Load 


c. W. STIVER 
210 Schirmer Bidg. 


FREE ir ular 
I RE E Originators, and devel- 
opers of Dowmetal 
CIRCULAR Saginaw, Mich. Watercraft 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
ermist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 

common specimens. Save your hunt- 

ing trophies; decorate bome and der 

Make geouine KROME LEATHER, tan 

and make up furs for sparetime profit. 


FREE BOOK “. 45 es—tells 


out hy” 
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Let’s Give the Shark his 


HE average salt-water fisherman is 

prone to regard the shark as a 

nuisance, an abomination, and an 

aquatic version of Eden’s serpent. 
In this he may be partly correct, yet it 
lies within his province to aid in obliter- 
ating an existing evil and at the same 
time experience considerable excitement 
in so doing. 

Sharks are not only a pest but they 
are a serious menace to game fish and 
can spoil a day’s fishing by ruthlessly de- 
priving the angler of his catch. One 
would surmise that the obvious reaction 
to such wholesale depredations would 
be a war of attempted extermination 
against these marauders in which there 
would be no quarter asked or given. 
Yet such is not the case. 

Usually, when an angler finds himself 
attached to a shark of sizable dimen- 
sions which evinces a desire to fight it 
out if it takes all summer, he will, rather 
than waste his time, cut the line and 
permit the shark to escape. This is an 
unfortunate policy, for the annihilation 
of even one shark is of material benefit 
to the divers sorts of game fish upon 
which it preys with ceaseless ferocity. 

Many of our leading 
anglers do not disdain 
to catch sharks, recog- 
nizing in them gamy 
qualities and appre- 
ciating the fact that 
they are doing their 
fellow sportsmen a 
good turn. Zane Grey, 
for instance, spends a 
great deal of time 
angling for these fero- 
cious fish. It was not 
so long ago that he 
established a _ record 
by hooking, and play- 
ing to a finish, a tre- 
mendous tiger shark 
which weighed 1,036 
lb. Men still talk of 
the historic battle 
waged between Fran- 
cis H. Low and a great 
white shark which he 
hooked off the coast 
of New Jersey. At the 


end of the grueling 
contest the monster 
tipped the scales at 


998 lb., though it had 
lost its stomach while 
being towed in by the 
tail. 

Always hungry, ever swimming the 
ocean depths in an effort to appease its 
insatiable appetite, the shark knows 
neither sleep nor rest. From the mo- 
ment that it is born it begins its cease- 
less patrol until finally Fate overtakes 
it in the form of a well-directed harpoon, 
a baited hook, or the combined on- 
slaught of a ravening pack of other 
sharks. 
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Another peculiarity of the shark is its 
apparent insensibility to pain. There are 
but three vulnerable parts in its anatomy 

brain, heart, and backbone. The rest 
of the fish appears to be devoid of nerves 
and it can absorb the shock of a heavy- 
caliber bullet or a deep lance thrust 
with astonishing equanimity. 

I once had an excellent opportunity to 
prove the truth of this assertion. I was 
in a 7-foot skiff with the well-known 
sportsman, Samuel Bonnell. Sam had 
succeeded in irritating a large leopard 
shark by puncturing it with a harpoon. 
The shark thereupon decided to vent its 
spleen upon us and, charging in our 
direction, commenced operations by de- 
vouring the bow of our little boat. 
Realizing that these gastronomic ac- 
tivities would soon bring those rending 
jaws uncomfortably closé, we determined 
to discourage further operations. 

My companion had a .45 caliber Colt 
automatic, while I had contented myself 
with a .25/20 Marlin rifle. The ensuing 
barrage that we established, with per- 
haps more haste than care, had no ap- 
preciable effect, yet the shark resembled 
a vegetable colander in a very short 





Here's a ground shark, photographed at Marineland, near St. Augustine, Fla. 


time. Having used up several maga- 
zines of ammunition in this exercise, it 
remained for Bonnell to soothe the 
shark finally with a bullet in its brain— 
a small target, for the shark has a 
single-track mind. 

To the average angler a shark is just 
a shark. There are, however, many 
varieties of these ocean scavengers. 
Some are strong, active fish which are 
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worthy of any angler’s efforts. Others 
are sluggish, depending on their mer: 
weight to break the tackle. 

Easily heading the list as the gamiest 
member of the entire shark family i 
the mako. No scavenger this, but a fast 
swimmer, a courageous fighter, and 
foeman worthy of any fisherman’s steel 
A hooked mako will go into the air to 
a height of 10 ft. or more, making not 
one but a whole series of acrobatic leaps 
that are amazing to witness. Its flesh i 
excellent, resembling broadbill sword 
fish so closely that it takes an epicure t: 
discern the difference. At many an 
anglers’ dinner the piéce de résistance 
has been mako steak, though this fact 
has not been broadcast for reasons best 
known to the hosts. The mako is easily 
recognizable by the extremely pointed 
snout and the large dark eyes, which 
differ radically from those of other 
species of sharks. 

Next in fighting ability is, I think, the 
black-tipped shark of the more southern 
seas. Attaining a known weight of 
between 700 and 800 lb., this variety will 


give any angler a most satisfactory 
workout. It confines itself to long 
sustained rushes that 


strip off line in a man 
ner guaranteed to 
awaken, within the 
breast of the man 
watching the dimir 
ishing supply on his 
reel, qualms of nervy 
ousness and fear. The 
distinguishing fea 
tures of this variety 
are the pointed nose, 
the universally gray 
color, and the black 
tips on the ends of the 
anal, pectoral, second 


dorsal, and lower 
caudal fins. 

One of the most 
ferocious fighters of 
the lot is the blue 
shark. Far from coy 
he intrudes in places 


where he is seldom 
wanted. Capt. William 
E. Young, if I remem 
ber correctly, tells of 
an encounter with on 
whose length wa 
estimated at 25 ft 
After a struggle that 
lasted many hours th 
shark was brough 
alongside, but the combined efforts of 
the captain and his companion came t 
naught when they sought to destroy th 
brute by bouncing a hatchet off it 
head. 

Hammerhead and brown sharks ar‘ 
also gamy fighters, capable of putting 
up a prolonged argument. Both ar 
swift swimmers and very active in th: 

(Continued on page 71) 
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(Continued from page 70) 


water. The hammerhead grows to ex- 
cessive size and is a dangerous customer. 

I shall not risk what small reputation 
I have by getting into the age-old dispute 
concerning the propensity of sharks to 
lunch off human beings. My private 
opinion, however, is that there is little 
ground for argument. There are too 
many mutilated bodies that bear mute 
testimony to the ferociousness of sharks 

too many authentic accidents where 
legs and arms of swimmers have been 
painstakingly pruned by these _ blood- 
thirsty fiends—to admit denial. These 
attacks appear to be confined largely to 
white, blue, tiger, hammerhead, and 
brown sharks. Whether the black-tipped 
shark deserves a place in this fraternity 
of assassins I do not know, but I should 
hesitate to tempt him by disporting in 
his vicinity. 

Adequate tackle is necessary if one 
is to enter the lists with success against 
these armor-skinned, sharp-toothed sur- 
vivals of a prehistoric era. A good stiff 
rod with 16-oz. tip, a reel capable of 
holding from 600 to 800 yd. of 54-thread 
line, and an 18-ft. piano-wire leader with 
a large hook whose point is filed to razor 
sharpness are the implements required 
in this game. 

This equipment is excessively heavy 
for small specimens, I admit; but in 
shark fishing one never knows when 
some deep-sea leviathan will come saun- 
tering along and, inhaling your bait, 
leave for pastures new. It is then an 
enjoyment to realize that you can lean 
on that particular fish with abandon. 

The excessively long leader is im- 
portant, for the propensity of some 
sharks to imitate the actions of a 
whirling dervish is well known. When 
one rolls up in the wire leader, unless it 
is the prescribed length it becomes a 
trivial matter to cut the line by drawing 
the rough-skinned tail across it. 

One great advantage of shark fishing 
is that you may engage in the sport 
when the ocean seems to be devoid of 
other fish. Under proper conditions you 
can usually attract a school of these 
shovel-faced brethren of the depths, and 
among them are apt to be some large 
ones. 

As with religion and the theories of 
Dr. Einstein, shark fishing has its practi- 
cal side. Substantial returns may be 
obtained from your prowess with the 
rod and reel. The oil tried from the 
liver has medicinal as well as lubricating 
value, and about 4 gal. can be drained 
from the liver of an average-sized shark. 
| The hides, when properly skinned and 
salted, are in great demand for leather. 
And there is an ever present market 
for the fins, which contain a quantity of 
gelatin that makes nutritious soup. 


Care of Tackle 


Many traits inherent in the psychologi- 
cal composition of supposedly intelligent 
people are paradoxical to a degree. One 
of the most illuminating examples is the 
care of tackle—or rather lack of it— 

evinced by the average angler. 

Tackle is expensive, even the most 
humble kind; and upon the durability 
of his carefully collected paraphernalia 
the success of the fisherman frequently 
depends. Knowing this full well, he 
will nevertheless pay but scant attention 
to its upkeep. 
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Cast your eye upon the reels of most 
salt-water fishermen. Does the metal 
sparkle and give back the sun? It does 
not. Rather are these valuable articles, 
products of painstaking skill and ex- 
perience, permitted to collect that green 
verdigris which is derived from fre- 
quent immersions in the sea. An oiled rag 
applied at the end of the day’s sport to 
the damp metal will prevent such a 
condition, and a greased buckskin bag 
in which to stow the reel is a further 
precaution. 

To oil the gears once in two years is 
not sufficient. Modern reels are equipped 
with especially devised oil vents which 
make it a relatively simple matter to 
apply a little lubricant before you start 
on your expedition. 

Reels should furthermore be taken 
apart and thoroughly cleaned at least 
once during a season of 4 or 5 months, 
and again before laying them away for 
the winter. 

Lines, in order to preserve their 
longevity, should be dried—but never in 
the sun. Sunlight has a tendency to 
rot them in a very short time. There are 
good waterproof preservatives on the 
market which, though they prevent salt 
water from saturating the line, do not 
appear to deprive it of its initial 
strength. 

Rods should be carefully inspected at 
frequent intervals. Varnish that has a 
tendency to fleck off should be renewed. 
It is a good idea, whenever you have a 
spare moment, to give your rods a coat 
of varnish. I have one treasured posses- 
sion that boasts 38 coats. Look well to 
your wrappings and, if you have agate 
guides, inspect them with a magnifying 
glass; for a chipped guide means a cut 
line and a lost fish. 

In spite of a certain airy nonchalance 
evinced by many fishermen, it is not 
good practice to stand a rod in the cor- 
ner at an angle. Screw a series of hooks 
into the picture molding and permit your 
rods to hang from these. 

Remember the remark of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: “It is ye care of ye tackle that 
marketh ye anglere, not ye size of ye 
fish that he catcheth.’”—C. Blackburn 
Miller. 


Galvanized Line Riser 


HEN fishing for striped bass, the 
sinker or hooks often become lodged 

in some submerged obstruction, such as 
rocks, logs, or weeds near the shore. To 
avoid this hazard, I drilled a hole in 
each end of an oval piece of thin galva- 
nized iron, 3 in. long and 2 in. wide. This 
galvanized riser, as it is called, is 
fastened at the end of the leader and 
the sinker is fastened to the other end 
of the riser. When you reel in with this 
device, do so steadily and rapidly, and 
the riser will bring the sinker and line 
to the surface, clearing all obstructions. 
The whole outfit planes on the surface 
like an outboard racer or an aquaplane. 
A. J. Crowley, San Francisco, Calif 
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FISHERMEN! 


Attention! 


“Fish with REELS by OCEAN CITY” 
is the BUY word for real fishing 
thrills. 


@ $2000.00 in prizes is offered as prizes 
in the First National Shark Fishing 
Contest by Ocean City Manufactur- 
ing Co. Write for free folder on 
Shark Fishing with complete details 


and prizes. 


Due to the great interest in this Shark 
Contest a special extra prize has been 
added for the largest shark caught 
any place in the world during 1939 
on rod and reel under rules of contest. 


The Far Kast Reels by Ocean City are 
making many more fishermen surf 
casting conscious by knocking out 
back lashes and giving longer, truer 
casts. They add greatly to the fun of 
Surf Fishing. 


@The many new features and im- 
provements on REELS BY OCEAN 
CITY are the talk of fishermen 
everywhere. No worder more than 
a million are in use practically 


every day. 


See them at your dealer and write for 
a copy of the free catalog explaining 
all the improvements and exclusive 
patented features. 


Write to 





OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1345 NOBLE STREET « PHILADELPHIA, PA 


“CUSTOM-TIED TROUT FLIES” 
(Every hook hand honed) 
FLIES THAT HOOK MORE FISH 
Dry flies expertly tied on light wire hooks with choicest game- 
cock hackles. The kind that we tie for ourselves. 

**Wete that sink’’ at $1.75 to $2.25 per dozen. ‘*Drys that 
float’’ at $1.75 to $2.50 per dozen. Steelhead flies for the big 
ones, at $2.00 to $3.50 per dozen. Tied in standard patterns and 
to sample. Free fly booklet and/or tying materials catalog. 

SIERRA TACKLE COMPANY 
4083 Mission Road Los Angeles, Calif. 


| SUNSET LINES | 














“*’KRRROWHEAD”’ 


OIL FINISH 
Double Tapered 


Made in U. 8. A. of finest 
Japan silk. ‘‘Sunset’’ 
method of 100% oil pene- 
tration and perfect braid 
ing insure the necessary 
weight smoothness and 
flexibility for perfect cast 
ing. Packed in new com 


Pca sane * 
ARRowHeE! 
4) 


si 


bination line holder, dryer 
fiy and leader box made 
oe of hard and durable ma 
- 3 terial. 
™ Send for Catalog No. 26 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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MPROVED methods of working metals, 
together with new corrosion-resisting 
steel alloys and the development of 
rust preventives, today enable the 
metal-boat manufacturers to turn out 
models which are a great improvement 
over those of not so many years back. 

Styles have changed too. Although 
the old reliable flat-bottomed models 
are still available, V-bottomed and even 
round-bilged boats can now be bought 
which, as far as appearance is con- 
cerned, cannot be distinguished from 
boats of wood construction. 

In the case of the metal boat, perhaps 
more often than in that of any other 
type, you get pretty much what you 
pay for; and it must be admitted that 
some metal boats are sold on the basis 
of price alone. But for every one of these 
there are dozens turned out by reputable 
builders with a knowledge of boating 
requirements. The difference between 
the two kinds of boats is readily ap- 
parent: even if you are considering two 
flat-bottomed rowboats, one fair-priced 
and the other low, the better boat will 
have long, clean lines and the other a 
tank or boxlike look. Comparison of 
their specifications will reveal a differ- 
ence in gauge and quality of metal, and 
a close examination of the hull itself will 
show that the more expensive boat prob- 
ably has rivets capped with solder, a 
double-locked or some other good system 
or seam joining, and—for extra strength 
—inside framing, an outer protecting 
keel, or perhaps bilge or side keels. 

After looking at the new metal boats 
you must admit that the old objection 
to their appearance can no longer hold. 
The old fear that they might be noisy 
in use, which in the past held some men 
back from buying them, is no longer 
justified in the case of the better boats. 
Sterns specially built to absorb outboard 
vibration; proper framing, reénforcing, 
and fastening—all make metal boats as 
quiet-running as any other type. How- 
ever, except for the few models in which 
special lightweight alloys are used, the 
weight still exists, and that is a drawback 
in trailer or atop-the-car transportation. 

On the other hand, metal construction 
has many advantages. Metal will not 
soak up water as will wood planking, 
and this, to some extent, lessens the 
actual difference in weight between the 
two types of boats. Metal sheathing 
does not require recalking, is not sub- 
ject to wood rot or to marine-borer in- 
festation, and unlike wood planking 
should not need replacing. Not only is 
it less likely to be damaged by snagging, 
but in the event that it is, it only re- 
quires cold bumping or, in the case of a 
through fracture, soldering or welding. 
Most any small-town garage now has a 
“metal man,” although it is not possible 
to find a regular boat builder in every 
out-of-the-way place. New corrosion- 
resisting alloys, zinc spraying, and rust- 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 
























One of various inboard- 
powered models, made for 
general utility purposes, 
which will get you places 
with reasonable dispatch 


The round-bilged row- 
boat shown below is 
no heavier than one of 
wood, and handles as 
well with an outboard 
as it does with oars 


preventive methods produce hulls which 
require a minimum of care. And, of 
course, the metal boat can be put back 
in the water after having been out of it, 
even for a long time, without any fear that 
the boat will leak. It can also be frozen 
in without being seriously damaged. 

Although admittedly. heavier than 
boats of wood or can¥a@8 construction, 
some of the smaller metal boats are 
light enough to be classed as portable. 
For instance, you can secure a 13-ft., 
flat-bottomed, double-ended boat, seat- 
ing 3 persons, that weighs only 90 lb. Or 
you can get a i14ft., square-sterned 
model, carrying 4 people, that weighs 
175 lb. These boats can also be had 
made up in nesting, two-section style 
to decrease the weight of the units to be 
handled. A 10-ft. boat with its bottom 
carried up and into a V-shaped bow 
can be had at a weight of 120 lb. A 
larger boat in the same model, slightly 
longer but much beamier, will weigh 
160 lb. As 100 lb. is about all you should 
attempt to lift on and off the top of a 
car, these boats would seem best suited 
to trailer carrying. All are made of rust- 
resisting galvanized iron, have built-in 
air chambers, and can be used with oars 
or with a light outboard. 









The man who wants 
a sturdy utility-type 
boat for fishing or 
general use has a wide 
choice. In a flat-bot- 
tomed model he can 
buy a 14-ft. boat which 
weighs about 225 Ib., 
ordering it in either 
solid or sectional style 
Or he can have a 
**John’’-type boat 
roomy and stable be 
cause of its square 
ends, in a 15-ft. length 
weighing 175 lb. If he 
favors a boat with V-shaped forward 
sections and bow, the weight in a 12-ft 
model with 4-ft. beam will be under 200 
lb. In 16-ft. size with a 4-ft. beam, the 
weight will be about 65 lb. more. This 
type of boat has a high bow, which in 
conjunction with the sharp forward 
sections makes for good performancs 
under power. It drives nicely with out 
boards of between 2 and 7 horsepowe! 

In the family runabout type using out 
board power, a boat 12 ft. long weighs 
about 250 lb. and costs about $65. A 
16-ft. boat of the same model, able to 
handle a 32-horsepower motor, costs $15 
more. If you want a boat that will really 
plane, a 10-ft. speedster that weighs less 
than 75 Ib. can be secured to handle a 
load of up to 300 lb. The steel hull in 
such a boat is usually reénforced with 
wood framing, and the deck is made of 
canvas to keep weight down. 

Now let’s consider the decked-in run 
abouts. One firm offers an attractiv« 
V-bottomed model in the popular 15-ft 
length for as little as $170. This boat 
has graceful appearance, high speed if 
you hitch the power to it, and—becaus«s 
of the shape of the hull, with its lon: 
forward deck—ability in rough water 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Metal Hulls That Please 


(Continued from page 


The motor, instead of being fastened to 
the stern in the usual way, bolts down in 
a well aft, where it is protected yet easily 
reached. Controls lead from it to a point 
beside a regular steering wheel forward. 

If you prefer a round-bilged boat 
rather than either a flat or a V-bottomed 
model, you can secure one from any 
of several makers. A 14-ft. rowboat for 
fishing and general use, with oars or 
motor, will weigh about 225 lb. Since 
this boat will not soak up water, the 
weight is as low as that of a similar 
model made of wood. When a weight 
of 400 lb. is not objectionable, and when 
sturdiness and room for 4 really big 
persons are desired, a 16-ft. boat of this 
type, put out by a well-known maker, 
can be purchased. There is also a 10-ft. 
length, just as well constructed, and 
big for its length, which weighs only 
170 Ib. 


N THE small inboard type which is re- 
turning to popularity, a 14-ft. boat is 
available in several different styles and 
powered with a 1-horsepower, air-cooled 
motor which comes either with or with- 
out built-in reverse gear and clutch and 
which gives speeds up to 8 miles an hour. 
Then there are the inboard-powered 
runabouts made by one of the old- 
established builders of metal boats. Con- 
structed not only of metal but having 
also a rugged oak framework, and being 
perfectly finished and fitted out, these 
boats have the appearance and ability 
of any of the finer runabouts, plus ad- 
vantages due to steel construction. A 
4-cylinder, 58~horsepower marine motor 
is stock equipment in the 16-ft. de luxe 
model; a 25-horsepower motor, in the 
same length regular model. An outboard 
model of the same length can also be had. 
There are even metal boats for the 
man who prefers to sail. One, for in- 
stance, which follows the design of a 
well-known naval architect, comes in a 
12-ft. length. It has a 58-in. beam and 
weighs 370 lb. Side and forward decks 
keep the boat dry and comfortable dur- 
ing afternoon sailing, and there is suf- 
ficient area in the modern Marconi 
mainsail to insure smartness on the wind. 
Even a metal canoe can now be bought. 
The maker claims it is almost immune 
to snagging. Made of an alloy said to be 
less than a quarter of the weight of 
steel, it is as light as the average canoe 
of its length. Two models are available: 
one a regular canoe style, 16 ft., 6 in. 
long; and the other a square-sterned 
15-ft. model. In these, as in almost all 
metal boats, efficient air tanks have been 
worked in to give flotation in the event 
of a capsize. 

In somewhat the same category is a 
metal kayak which comes in 12 and 
14-ft. lengths, either double-ended or 
Square-sterned. It weighs from 95 to 120 
lb. Unit air tanks secured under the 
decks make this, too, nonsinkable. 

Considering larger boats in the cruiser 
class, we find that several manufactur- 
ers are now turning out practical models. 
While their weight and cost compare 
favorably with those of wooden cruisers, 
there is naturally not as yet available a 
very wide range of sizes or models. 
Prior to fabrication by arc welding, the 
only means by which metals were joined 
In such boats was by riveting, and the 
lightest plating having strength enough 
to hold rivets safely and tightly was 3/16 
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in. This added so much to the weight 
that the resulting deep immersion in 
water caused loss of speed. And the 


cost, because of the riveting, was pro- | 


hibitively high. Now steel cruisers are 
made with %-in. shell plating having 
smoothly welded joints stronger than 
the plating itself. 

If in the future a small standardized 
cruiser is manufactured on the same 
mass production scale as cars are now, 
in order to bring the price within the 
reach of almost every family, this shell- 
plating method of construction will 
probably be responsible for the fact 
that that can be done. 

The manufacturer of metal boats is 
naturally apt to overemphasize his sell- 
ing point: the ease of upkeep. These 
boats stand up remarkably well under 
use and abuse; but like other boats they 
do require a fair amount of attention if 
they are to give satisfaction and look 
well over a period of years. If you do 
your boating on salt water, be sure to 
tell the builder so. Most firms build 
boats for such service out of special 
ingot or copper-bearing, galvanized steel 
sheets. In the case of runabouts and 
larger boats—in which the combined 
action of salt water, steel plating, and 
brass bearings is apt to set up elec- 
trolytic decomposition or corrosion 
zinc plates are fitted on the boats by 
the better builders, merely to bear the 
brunt of the corrosive action. These 
zine plates are fastened in such a way 
that they can be replaced when eaten out. 

Salt-water borers and worms may not 
be able to work in metal; but unless you 
use copper paint on the bottom of a 
metal boat left in salt water, the boat 
will probably become foul with barna- 
cles in a short time. 


ANY metal boats have their plating 

fitted over oak framing, which of 
course requires the same attention as a 
wood boat. Also care must be taken to 
see that joints between wood and metal 
are filled with paint or filler, to keep out 
moisture which would rot the wood. 
Unless spots on the bottom from which 
paint has rubbed off are repainted, the 
galvanizing itself will in time wear 
away and give rust a chance to do its 
work. Where paint has chipped off in 
places on the top sides, a marine trowel 
cement should be used to fill such spots 
out flush with the surrounding surface 
before repainting. Special paints are 
not necessary, except for a can of red 
lead or an al@fhinum primer for touch- 
ing up exposed metal. Use any good 
grade of marine paint in the color de- 
sired. A low-priced fender-repair set, 
consisting of a bumper hammer and a 
dolly block, will enable the owner him- 
self to fair out any bumped sections 
without chipping or cracking the paint 
finish. All these are mere points to 
which any careful owner will attend in 
the spring when doing his annual paint- 
ing and fitting out. 

Metal boats have always had an 
enviable reputation for standing up un- 
der hard service and for requiring the 
minimum of upkeep. With these good 
qualities, today’s models combine grace- 
ful appearance, seaworthiness, and safe- 
ty features which are bound to make 
any such boat, when bought from a 
reputable maker, a satisfaction and a 
joy.—J. A. Emmett. 
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When Your Outboard Balks 





The gesoline strainer at your carburetor 
must be kept clean to function properly 


ANY sportsmen seem to regard an 
outboard motor either as a toy 
or as an invention of the devil; 
at best a cantankerous, unreliable 
makeshift and at worst an instrument 
especially designed for the torture of 
the operator. This in spite of the fact 
that every motor turned out by reliable 
manufacturers is capable of unfailing, 
uncomplaining service year after year. 

This attitude is hard to understand. 
After all, the modern outboard motor is 
a simple little thing, a product of years 
of intensive thought and engineering. 
It’s been simplified deliberately so that 
it will give dependable service even to 
those who know little and care less about 
the how and why of its operation. A 
pair of cylinders, a magneto, a simple 
carburetor; shaft, gears, and a pinwheel 
of a propeller—certainly there cannot 
be many complications in that set-up. 
In addition, manufacturers are careful 
to supply instruction books, and the mo- 
tor is generally sold through a dealer 
who spends considerable time familiariz- 
ing the customer with his purchase. 

Even so, there is a regrettable ten- 
dency on the owner's part to for- 
get completely what the book, the 
dealer, and his own experiences have 
taught him, whenever the engine 
balks unexpectedly. His actions at 
such times remind one of a man 
beating a dog which misbehaves 
only because it cannot understand 
what the master wants. 

Keep this fact in mind: With good 
compression, with clean spark plugs 
and a spark which gets directly to 
the plugs rather than leaking off 
poorly insulated and cracked high- 
tension leads, and with the proper 
amount of fuel fed through the car- 
buretor, that engine of yours will 
run, always. 

Let’s go over the whole procedure 
of starting and operation, mean- 
while pointing out the more com- 
mon mistakes and ways of avoiding 
them. Thus, if you are one of those 
who look upon your motor as some- 
thing of a necessary evil, you may 
be led to change your mind after ac- 
quiring a clearer understanding of 
what makes it tick. 

Let’s assume that you are about 
to start the day’s activities. You put 


the motor on your boat, tightening the 
thumbscrews snugly. You make sure 
the government-required equipment is 
aboard. Then you're ready to go. There’s 
gas in the tank. Your vent and tank 
valve are open; your needle valve’s set; 
your spark retarded; and your choke lev- 
er down for the first couple of spins. 
Your motor catches on the third or 
fourth turn. No? Well, it has before. 
Must be something wrong. Right here 
is where the chain of events starts that 
leads to blistered hands and sizzling 
temper. You close the choke, open the 
needle some more, fiddle with the spark, 
look in the gas tank. Meanwhile you're 
yanking away to no avail. The starting 
cord starts to fray; likewise your nerves. 
The knot on the cord pulls out, and you 
take time out to peer uneasily toward 
the clubhouse porch, where you know 
the brethren are preparing their barbed 
witticisms. As a matter of fact, one of 
them has probably already made the 
time-honored “put a nickel in it” sally. 
Here’s your chance to fool ’em. Sit 
back and cool off a little, while you give 
the matter some thought. Be logical. It 
stands to reason that if the engine was 
running well the last time you used it, 
there can’t be anything radically wrong 
now. It just has to be a minor error in 
your starting tactics, or a slight fault in 
carburetor or mag- 
neto that can easily 
be rectified. Check 
through in your mind 
for possibilities of er- 
ror. Then proceed 
systematically to find 
the trouble. It’s 
quicker, and far eas- 
ier on the physique. 
By far the most 
common trouble is 
flooding the cylinders 
with raw fuel. So 
much fuel gets to the 
combustion cham- 
bers that the oil in 
the mixture fouls out 
the plugs completely. 
If you suspect foul- 


Testing spark. Hold loose lead, and turn the fly- 
wheel with a nail held in the starting-plate slot 
























ing, shut off the needle valve entirely 
and crank several times until the motor 
fires. Then open the needle to its prop- 
er setting and crank once more, to start. 
Another thing to do, particularly when 
you suspect other trouble, is to take out 
the plugs, shut off the needle, and spin 
the motor until you think the cylinders 
are cleared out. 

You can dry the plugs thoroughly with 
a cloth or a bit of waste; and while the 
plugs are out, it might be a good idea to 
check up on the spark. This is done by 
clamping one of the high-tension leads 
against some metal part, thus ground- 
ing it, and holding the other lead about 
% in. away from the cylinder or some 
other convenient part. The flywheel is 
spun with the starting cord or with a 
nail held in the notch. Even in bright 
sunshine, where it is impossible to see 
the spark, you should be able to hear it 
snap across the gap. Do this with both 
sides. If no spark is produced there is 
probably oil or dirt on the points. Re- 
moval of the starter plate from the fly- 
wheel will reveal an inspection hole 


through which the points can be seen. 
If they look dirty or burned, clean with 
fine sandpaper doubled back on itself, 
making sure to remove any dust that’s 
left by drawing a piece of paper 
(Continued on page 75) 


-such 





To clear a fouled motor, take out the plugs, 
ground the high-tension leads, and crank sev- 
eral times, as shown. Then try your luck again 





Use a doubled-up bit of sandpaper to clean 
points, thrusting it through the flywheel hole 
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When Your Outboard Balks 


(Continued from page 74) 


as the cover of a packet of matches— 
between them. 

Check the gap, too; it should be ap- 
proximately .018 in. Now try the spark 
again. If you still don’t get it, make as 
graceful an excuse as possible to any 
friends you may have invited for a ride, 
and call your service man. 

Another common trouble is the exact 
reverse of flooding. It’s lack of fuel. 
Sometimes just enough will get through 
the feed and injection system to let the 
motor pop feebly, and no amount of tink- 
ering with the needle valve will make 
it go. At other times no fuel at all will 
get through. The remedy is to check 
through from tank to carburetor. Clean 
the little screen at the carburetor end 
of the feed line; open the tank valve for 
a moment, to make sure a good flow 
comes through; and, if you suspect a bit 
of dirt on the needle valve, take it out 
and make sure it’s clean. In extreme 
cases you may have to take the carburet- 
or off the motor; this is done simply by 
loosening a clamp and sliding the assem- 
bly off. Take out the screws which cover 
the jet passages and blow through the 
jets, insert the screws again, and install 
the carburetor. Seldom does dirt get in- 
to the carburetor proper without giving 
adequate warning at once, so this clean- 
ing of jets should not be necessary un- 
less previous indications point to it. 

If you are a fussy sort of person, you 
won’t have much trouble with the car- 
buretor. You will have strained all fuel 
going into the tank through a chamois 
or through a very fine-meshed screen 
soldered into your funnel. This strain- 
ing will remove water from the fuel, too, 
and you will be surprised at the amount 





Tin Boat Covering 


Question: I have a square-stern 12-ft. kayak 
which I have used 2 years. Now I would like to 
remove the canvas and cover the boat with 29- 
gauge tin. I must use this weight of tin to keep 
the boat in the 50-lb. class. Please let me know 
what you think of this.—E£. D. M., New York. 


Answer: I advise against covering your kayak 
with tin for a number of reasons. Why not treat 
the present covering with the dope the manu- 
facturer of the boat recommends? Tin would 
not only dent but probably puncture in the light 
weight you would have to use to keep the limit 
down to 50 lb. In the event of a cut, you can 
easily repair your canvas covering with a simple 
repair kit, but you'd be pretty helpless in the 
case of tin. Aside from all this, you would not 
be satisfied with the behavior of the boat after 
you had covered it with metal. Metal boats, in 
other models, are admirable performers but you 
had best let your kayak remain as is.—J. A. E. 


Hydroplane Motor 


Question: I am planning to build a hydro- 
plane, but I am undecided on what motor to 
choose. How would a 16-horsepower racing 
motor compare in speed with a 22-horsepower 
stock motor, used on a hydroplane carrying only 
a 135-lb. driver, regardless of class? Would a 
1930 model 22-horsepower stock motor stand a 
chance against later stock models?—E. H. 
Alberta, Can. 


Answer: It always pays to buy an outboard 
motor designed for the use to which it will be 
put—in your case racing. With this in mind, the 


16-horsepower racing motor will be more satis- 


Answers to B oating Fans 


of foreign substance found in apparently 
clean fuel. 

Remember, please, that we are dis- 
cussing here an engine in good condi- 
tion; one that has been running well; 
one that has given no indication of in- 
ternal trouble. We won't touch here 
upon the chronically hard-starting en- 
gine, or the one that gradually grows 
harder to start and develops less and less 
power from week to week. These are 
either severely abused or old enough to 
rate retirement, or both. 

Reams of paper have been used to 
describe makeshift methods of getting 
this type to operate. There are dozens 
of pet stunts, but there comes a time 
when even a healthy slug of dynamite in 
each cylinder won't get even a cough. 
Owners of such motors know they are, 
so to speak, riding sick horses, which 
are liable to drop dead at any time. 
They fully expect to use the oars to get 
home every time they leave the dock, 
and are seldom disappointed. The only 
remedy here is to do what should have 
been done when trouble first appeared 
Put the motor in the service man’s tend- 
er care for a rejuvenation treatment. 

To recapitulate, then: Too much fuel 
(flooding). Fouled plugs. No spark. 
No gas. 

These simple basic reasons for trouble 
account for 95 percent of the sweating 
and swearing that goes on at docks all 
over the country. Make it a habit to 
look for trouble after the third spin. It 
will save you a lot of time, starting 
cords, and wise-cracking at your ex- 
pense, although your vocabulary of 
picturesque profanity will probably suf- 
fer from lack of use.—A. C. Gould. 





factory than the stock model, because it is de- 
signed and built to maintain high speeds with 
less likelihood of breakdowns. A new racing 
model may have external, geared rotary valve in- 
stead of integral valve, permitting greater accel- 
eration of larger incoming charges of fuel, a car- 
buretor designed for racing, and other refine- 
ments, which make all the difference between 
winning and losing in close competition. It 
would hardly be fair to compare a 1930 motor, 
even if it hadn’t seen years of service, with a 
present model.—J. A. E. 


Painting Canvas Boat 


Question: My canvas-covered boat is used 
for fishing on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. This boat 
is about 5 years old and I have attempted to 
repaint it twice with unsatisfactory results. My 
trouble is that the paint peels off before the sea- 
son is over, although I have tried to do the 
painting as carefully as I know how, and al- 
though I have used good marine paint and 
varnish.—G. L. R., Pa. 


Answer: It would seem to me that, while you 
are using a marine-grade paint, it is probably in- 
tended for topsides or for ducks, and that you 
are asking too much of it to withstand being 
submerged all summer. The only alternative 
would be to buy a marine canoe enamel, which 
certainly should not blister under water. About 
the only way to keep the varnish from peeling, 
if you are using a good grade, is to sand and 
revarnish in midsummer or before peeling com- 
mences. Varnish always requires midsummer 
care. If the peeling or blistering is serious, use 
paint and varnish remover to take all off. Wash 
the stern with alcohol and then do the re- 
varnishing.—/J. A. E. 
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USKY Jim Carpenter speared his 
eleventh slice of bacon, filled his 
coffee cup for the fourth or fifth 
time (I was too busy eating to 
keep tabs), and said, “Maybe it sounds 
greedy, but this is why I go camping— 
to eat outdoors.” 

“You needn't apologize,” I replied. 
“Things like flapjacks, bacon, and cof- 
fee are the reasons I go with you. We're 
not alone in this, either. An opinion poll 
of American campers would back us 
100 percent.” 

Of course there are reasons besides 
the eats why a fellow likes to camp, 
but I doubt if there’s one that’s more 
important or that has greater appeal. 
Do you remember that day you came in 
dead-tired and half-starved from a 10- 
mile hike through the woods, with 
breakfast 6 hours past? That day the 
cook had his biggest kettle, loaded with 
onions and spuds and chunks of venison 
shank, steaming away over the fire like 
a sawmill engine cutting through hem- 
lock knots? The fire-blacked coffeepot 
was sending up a cloud of hot fragrance 
that made your stomach turn flip-flops 
under the tightened belt. Over a heap of 
coals, two loaves of crusty camp bread 
were being browned beneath an _ up- 
turned pan. Remember that time? Was 
there any other moment in your vaca- 
tion you'd swap for it? I thought not. 
Neither would I. 

With good eats so important, the cook’s 
job carries heavy responsibility, for his 
efforts and skill may largely determine 
the success of an outing. And, unlike 
the home cook, he has had one strike 
called on him before he starts to play. 
This because his supplies are more 
limited in variety, and because he must 
work with fewer utensils and less 
efficient stoves. Whether he cooks for 
just himself or for a gang of six, every 
camp chef should realize this handicap 
and do everything possible to overcome it. 

Grub list. TVll describe some stunts 
that will help you prepare tasty camp 
meals with a minimum of time and 
trouble—the sort of meals that bring 
your pals camping season after season. 
Some of these stunts can be finished 
before you start for camp; others, per- 
formed there. First in importance is a 
careful planning of the grub list. It 
should permit tasty, well-balanced meals 
without use of complicated cooking 
methods. You should substitute foods 
easily and quickly prepared for those 
which require too much time and equip- 
ment for camp conditions. 

The sour-dough camper of the past 
frowned on anything canned. His stand- 
bys were dried beans, flour, bacon, and 
sugar. The modern camper appreciates 
the value of canned foods and uses them 


as much as he possibly can. Tinned’ 


stuff affords a splendid variety of meats, 
vegetables, and fruits. Take as many 
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cans of each as your 
form of transportation 
allows. Assort the varie- 
ties well. For example, 
if you like beans, every 
can needn't be the com- 
mon “pork and” sort. 
There are three or four 
kinds of baked beans 
alone, besides lima, red, 
kidney, wax, and green 
beans. 

Choose a diversity of 
meats and fruits. The 
variety found on shelves 
of large groceries may 
surprise you. Canned 
foods help the camp 
cook because they re- 
quire less time and 
work, less fire and fuel 
to cook and serve, than 
fresh foods. The least 
experienced cook can 
dish out some mighty 
good meals if you give 
him plenty of cans and 
an opener. 

First meals. A second 
forethought that helps 
you through the first 
day in camp—always 
the most trying because 
of confusion and unac- 
customed duties—is the 
packing of some quick, 
easy-to-serve food for 
the first three meals. 
Fresh meat like steak 
or chops, and fresh bread (rye and 
whole wheat seem to dry out less than 
white), and several cans of vegetables 
should be packed where you can get them 
without searching and loss of time. 

With these supplies you can sling the 
initial meals together in a jiffy and gain 
time to organize your facilities and 
work out your daily routine. If you 
must stop to bake bread and spend 
hours boiling some hard-to-cook meat 
that first day, you may never catch up 
with the work. 

Flapjacks. Bread or a bread substi- 
tute should be served with every meal. 
Flapjacks are the easiest and quickest 
to prepare. Think of them when you 
are pressed for time, overwhelmed with 
duties. Flapjacks are tasty and not 
unhealthful when properly cooked— 
baked, that is, not fried. Use just enough 
grease to prevent the batter from stick- 
ing. An aluminum skillet needs only 
one or two greasings at the start; then, 
if your fire is right, you can go on bak- 
ing without additional shortening. Few 
campers cook hot cakes long enough. 
Keep the fire low and cook them until 
well done, and serve with sirup, strained 
honey, sugar, stewed fruits, or bacon 
fat thinned with hot water. A variety 
of spreads will prevent your party from 





























Do you remember the day you came back half-starved, and 
found the cook's kettle full of onions and spuds and venison? 


tiring of them. Of course you won't 
serve flapjacks three times every day, 
but you are justified in cooking them on 
busy days and whenever a meal must 
be produced on short notice. 

Bread and biscuit recipes. When time 
permits, cook biscuits or camp bread. 
One of the hardest things about making 
these is the proper mixing of the dry 
ingredients. Camp cooks seldom have 
a sifter, and time is usually limited. 
The solution to this problem is pre- 
mixing of flour and baking powder at 
home so that only water has to be added 
in camp. This simple stunt is sur- 
prisingly helpful to outdoor cooks. It 
not only saves time and work, but it 
also gives better results in cooking, 
since all ingredients—and, in particular, 
the baking powder—are thoroughly and 
evenly blended. 

Here is my favorite recipe for self- 
raising or premixed flour. It makes 
superb flapjacks, elegant biscuits, and 
a darned tasty kind of cake. The 
quantities listed serve one man one 
meal. Multiply by the number in your 
party and by the number of meals 
you cook in camp, to compute the total 
amounts that may be required in your 
particular case. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Three Square Meals a Day 


(Continued from page 76) 


% cup flour 

% cup corn meal 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
% teaspoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls dried milk 

1% teaspoonfuls dried eggs 


All measurements are level, not heaped. 
At camp take out one cup for each man, 
add water, and bake. The ingredients 
must be thoroughly mixed, repeatedly 
sifted in small quantities at a time. If 
anyone dislikes corn meal, omit it and 
substitute an equal amount of flour. 
If palatable to all, corn meal should be 
used, for it is very sustaining and pro- 
vides the energy one burns up in 
active outdoor life. 

A simpler recipe for plainer hot cakes, 
biscuits, and camp bread consists of— 


1 cup flour 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
\% teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls dried milk 


When baking biscuits of either mix- 
ture, cream 2 tablespoonfuls cold grease, 
in with each cup of flour used. Do not 
add grease to hot cakes unless they 
stick badly in the skillet. A little short- 
ening blended with the batter helps. 

Frying. At camp you will want to fry, 
boil, and bake. Each operation presents 
its own peculiar difficulties. When fry- 
ing, you may burn food easily unless you 
use care. One reason for this is too 
much heat. Camp fires are usually too 
large, too hot. Reduce the fire and cook 
over coals or a very small flame. An- 
other cause of burned food is a thin 
metal skillet. The thicker materials hold 
a more uniform heat, with less danger 
of scorching, than thin sheet-ware pans. 
If the cakes burn, your batter may be 
too thin. Dents in the skillet cause food 
to stick; so does a dirty utensil. Every 
few meals, scour the pan well with 
sand, ashes, or a copper-wire cleaner 
and remove all the burned grease right 
down to the metal. 


RIED bacon and eggs may seem easy 

to prepare, yet camp cooks sometimes 
burn them badly. Bacon must be cooked 
slowly over a slow fire. Don’t finish it 
in two or three minutes; it should cook 
ten minutes. Pour off some of the 
grease and, if the skillet is not too hot, 
drop in the eggs. Eggs scorch on the 
bottom if the utensil is overheated. I 
fry eggs two minutes with a little grease, 
then add a little water, put on a lid, and 


steam for three minutes more. I use 
some absorbent material like paper 
toweling on which to lay bacon and 


eggs while removing the surplus grease. 
One gets enough fat with his camp 
meals without eating this! 

Boiling. When boiling you must keep 
the fire uniform and not too hot, and 
you must watch the liquid covering the 
food, to see that it does not boil away 
and let the meal burn. You use more 
water in camp than when you're boiling 
at home. Meats should be boiled gently; 
most of them need merely to simmer. 
Give vegetables a little more heat; but 
don’t boil them violently. 

The handiest boiling device I ever 
used is made of three 6-ft. poles and a 
7-ft. length of No. 14 wire. Tie the pole 
tops together with one end of wire to 
form a tripod, and hang your kettle by 
the other end. This makes a very sub- 


stantial stand. Wind won’t blow it over; 
children running about camp can’t 
knock it down. You regulate heat sup- 
plied to the pot by changing its height 
over the fire. This is done by shortening 
the wire or by moving the butt ends of 
poles. 

Baking. This is often difficult away 
from the kitchen stove. Unless you are 
equipped with a portable gasoline stove 
with folding oven, a reflector, or a 
Dutch oven, you must improvise some 
baking device. The gasoline stove is, of 
course, tops in convenience : 
regulation. Unfortunately, campers 
can’t transportits weightandthe weight 
of its fuel. The Dutch oven, made of cast 
iron, is also acceptable but very weighty. 
The reflector is fairly efficient, but re- 
quires some skill in manipulation, es- 
pecially in controlling the fire before it. 
I have had splendid success with im- 
provisations however, and two of them 
are worth describing here. 


HE easiest, most satisfactory way to 

bake potatoes is in an old pail sur- 
rounded by moist sand. Potatoes are 
washed but not peeled, and wrapped in 
squares of waxed paper. Put 5 in. of 
moist sand on the bottom of a pail or 
lard can, which need not be tight enough 
to hold water. Place a layer of potatoes, 
on the sand, then add 2 in. of sand, more 
spuds, and finally 5 in. of moist sand. 
Potatoes must not touch one another 
or the sides of the can, and sand must 
be moist, not wet. 

Don’t put in more than two layers of 
potatoes, or the bottom ones may burn 
before the others are done. If more 
must be cooked, use two containers. Set 
the loaded pail on three stones and build 
a slow fire beneath. It takes 45 minutes 
to bake, starting from the time when 
the top of the sand feels very hot to the 
hand. Sweet potatoes and other vege- 
tables, as well as bananas, eggs, and 
small cuts of meat and fish, can be 
baked in this manner. A point in its 
favor is that little or no attention is re- 
quired. The food won't burn if you keep 
the fire low.. When the potatoes are 
done, you set the pail to one side. The 
food will stay hot in it for half an hour. 

The bake hole, or “ground oven,” is 
an even simpler makeshift. Meats, 
beans, vegetables, meat and 
mixtures, and camp bread can be neat- 
ly baked in it. If you camp four or 
five days in one place, it will pay you to 
prepare a baking hole. Dig a hole in 
dry, solid earth. Make it 12 in. wider 
and deeper than your pot—which, by 
the way, must have a tight lid. Build a 
dry-wood fire in the hole and keep it 
blazing for six hours, to heat thorough- 
ly the surrounding ground. Then take 
out coals and ashes, set in the pot of 
food, fill around its sides with ashes and 
coals, lay a piece of canvas or oilcloth 
over the lid, and cover that with 2 “t 
of dirt or sod. Baking proceeds without 
further attention. 
maintain, and the cook can go fishing 
until ten minutes before mealtime. 

Beans should cook in this oven for 18 
or 20 hours. You'll never forget their 
taste and aroma when they come out 
smoking. To bake meat, first place it 
in the pot over a brisk fire and brown it 
on all sides with fat. Then put it in the 
oven, cover it and leave it for 5 or 6 

(Continued on page 78) 
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O THE INDIAN the Wak-a-gun-i- 
Tew. or crooked knife, is nearly an 

all-purpose tool. With this odd- 
shaped knife and a good ax he makes 
baskets, ax handles, canoe paddles, and 
gunstocks, as easily as if he had a chest 
of tools. 

Few sportsmen realize the big ad- 
vantage this knife has over other tools. 
In use it closely resembles the familiar 
drawknife except that it is smaller and 
is held only in the right hand, the left 
hand holding the work in place of using 
a vise. 

To use this knife, grip it in the right 
hand with the palm up, the thumb ex- 
tended and pressed firmly in the crook 
of the handle, and the forearm parallel 
to the work, as shown at upper left. The 
cut is made with a drawing motion 
toward the body, and parallel to the 
work, but always away from the left 
hand, which holds the work at the outer 
end. The inner ends rests on the right 
knee. The blade is at right angles to 
the work and to the direction of motion. 

Should the knife slip when used in this 
manner, it will slip along the work, and 
not fall off to the right, where it might 
cut the knee. Any knife will sometimes 
slip, so do not continue the cutting 
stroke too close to the body. This is not 
a difficult tool to use; and after a little 
practice you will find it indispensable. 

Crooked knives are all homemade, and 
no two are exactly alike, but the gen- 
eral shape is always the same. The de- 
sign shown on this page will fit the aver- 
age hand, but it may be altered to suit 
the individual. 

The blade is made from a piece of dis- 
carded file. It must first be annealed by 
placing it in a forge or bed of live coals, 
bringing it to a bright red, and then let- 
ting it cool slowly. When 
cool, grind to shape on 


The crooked knife (above) with its leather sheath. 
Left: To use, grip it in right hand, with palm up 
and with thumb pressed in the crook of the handle 


HOW TO MAKE AN 


INDIAN KNIFE 


knife is to be a serviceable one. First 
heat to a cherry red and plunge in a can 
of oil. Stand to one side while doing 
this, as the oil will sometimes ignite. 
Now, with emery or sandpaper, polish 
one side of the blade. With a pair of 
tongs, hold the blade by the tang, pol- 
ished side up, and heat carefully an inch 
or so over the coals, watching the color 
as it changes from straw to blue. When 
the blade is an even sky-blue all over, 
plunge it quickly into a pail of water. 
This should give you a well-tempered 
blade, hard enough to hold its edge but 
not too brittle. 

For handles the Indians generally use 
curly maple or some fancy-grained wood, 
which is rather difficult to work but 
makes a better-looking job when fin- 
ished. Any hardwood may be used, how- 
ever, such as wild cherry. The simplest 
way to make the handle is to mark %-in. 
squares directly on the block of wood, 
sketch in the shape, and cut roughly to 
size, finishing with a rasp and sandpa- 
per. Slot the handle to receive the 
blade, and drill out to take the tang. 
The blade is inserted and wrapped tight- 
ly with No. 18 copper wire, held at each 
end with a drop of solder. The handle 
and blade should be cut out slightly, so 
that the wire will be flush with the rest 
of the handle. This way of fastening the 
blade permits an easy exchange of blades, 
should one become damaged. The wire 
on the knife shown at upper right was 
wound in two sections; otherwise it is 
identical with the one in the drawing. 

The sheaf is simply a piece of leather, 
folded over and sewed with rawhide. 

If the user is left-handed, the drawing 
and all references to “right” and “left” 
must of course be reversed.—John Pat- 
terson., 





an emery wheel. Note 
that the end has a tang 








bent down to help se- 





cure it in the handle. 





This is shown by dotted 





lines in the drawing. 
The back of the blade 





should be about 1/16 in. 
thick. Finish smoothing 





with a file and emery 





cloth, but do not sharp- 
en to a fine edge until 





the knife is entirely fin- 
ished. To put the curve 





in the blade, hold it on 
a block of hardwood and 
tap lightly with a ball- 











peen hammer. 
The next step is to 
temper the blade, and 
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Three Square 
Meals a Day 


(Continued from page 77 





hours. Loaves of bread will bake in the 
oven if they are first lightly browned on 
the bottom, to preheat the pan. All con- 
tainers used in this type of baking 
must be well heated before they are 
packed in the oven. Remember to cover 
the oven if it rains while you are cook- 
ing, for wet earth dissipates heat rapidly. 
Camp coffee. My final stunt has saved 
me much time and brought plenty of 
praise for meals I’ve cooked at camp. It 
simplifies the difficult task of producing 
fine coffee without special apparatus. 
While at home I measure out the correct 
amount of coffee for each meal and sew 
it up in a little muslin bag made big 
enough to provide for coffee swelling. 
I allow one heaping tablespoonful for 
each man; this will give him two cups. 
In camp I add two cups of cold water 
for each tablespoonful of coffee and an 
extra cup for the pot; then set the pot 
over the fire. When the water starts to 
boil gently, I set pot to one side of the 
fire for two minutes. I repeat this three 
times, then settle the coffee by pouring 
a very little cold water down the spout. 
In four minutes the coffee is ready to 
drink.—Maurice H. Decker. 








Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 47) 


QUEBEC 


Fishing: Salmon (3 Ib.-none). 
Trout (7”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 40). 
aniche (12”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 10). 
Grey Trout, Lake Trout (no limits) Bass 
(9”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 10). Maskinonge 
(no size-2). Doré (Pickerel) (15”—none). 
Sturgeon (28” in St. Lawrence River, 36” in 
other waters—none). Whitefish, Smelt (no 
limits). Licenses: Res. not required. Nonres.: 
Fishing: Salmon $26 (members of clubs $21), 
other fish $10.50 (members of clubs $5.25), 7- 
day $5.25. (All foregoing licenses include wife 
and children under 18.) National Parks, season 
$5, 1-day $1. 


Speckled 
Ouan- 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Fishing: Trout (9”-15). Lake Trout (15”- 
10). Pike (15”), Pickerel (12), (aggregate 
15). Bass (10”-5). Perch, Goldeye (no size- 
aggregate 20). Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Big-game hunting 
$5; fishing, trout waters $2, other waters $1. 
Nonres.: Big-game hunting $40; fishing $5, 
l-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 

YUKON TERRITORY 

Fishing: Grayling, Speckled Trout, Lake 


Trout, Whitefish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pick- 
erel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge. Con- 
sult Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Dawson, 
for detailed regulations. Hunting: Moose (2), 
Caribou (4), Deer (4), Mountain Sheep (2), 
Mountain Goat (2). Consult Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Dawson, for resident limits. 
Licenses: Not required for sport fishing. Hunt- 
ing: Res. $1; nonres. British subject $75; non- 
res. alien $100—nonres. also must pay trophy 
fee on certain big game. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Fishing: Salmon (no limits). Trout, except 
Rainbow Trout (7”-36, applies only to Penin- 
sula of Avalon). Rainbow Trout (8-36, ap- 
plies only to Peninsula of Avalon). Licenses: 
Fishing (required only for salmon waters): 
Res. $2.10; nonres. $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day 
$2.10. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Carrier for Duffel 


GADGET that has proved useful on 

hunting, fishing, and camping trips, 
when horses were not available, is this 
duffel carrier. Such a vehicle can be 
constructed by using a wheel from an 
invalid’s chair or a similar strong wheel 
if it has ball bearings. Bolt the wheel 
to the middle of two iron-bed rails to 
form the chassis. On the chassis, con- 
struct a body to carry all camping and 
hunting equipment. Fasten a pair of 
handles to the top of the body. The 
handles should extend both front and 
rear, so the vehicle may be balanced and 
moved by two men. 

This vehicle can be pushed or pulled 
with surprising ease and saves packing 
heavy loads on foot. If the handles are 
removed and suspended between two 
logs and a piece of canvas stretched 
between them, a very comfortable camp 
bed may be made.—Claude Baker, Cal. 
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Rubber Hose in a Pinch 


HEN one of the wooden slides, or 

tighteners, of his tent ropes split, 
one camper provided a practical substi- 
tute from a short piece of lawn hose. The 
hose was slit 2 
in. along one 
side, and slipped 
over the doubled 
rope. To keep the 
rope from. slip- 
ping, he wedged 
its free end into 
Chis srit, aos 
shown in the ac- 
companying pic- 
ture.—G. E. 
Hendrickson, 
Wis. 
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Potato Baker 


OR baking po- \ 
tatoes on a B-PENNY ,\ \\\ } 

hike, an excellent NAILS nd 
Potatoes \ \ 





way is to take a 
sheet of No. 9 
iron, and drive 50 
or 60 eight-penny 
nails through one 
half. Then fold the 
other half over 
the heads of the 
nails to prevent 
their dropping 
out. Place medi- 
um-sized potatoes on the nails, support 
metal on four stones, and build a fire 
underneath. This distributes the heat 
evenly and bakes potatoes as nicely as 
an oven.—C. E. Adams, R. I. 
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Improvised Camp Stove 


AMPERS, on an overnight hike, were 

pressed for a suitable stove for their 
skillet and coffeepot. Short search dis- 
closed a rusted section of stovepipe one 
side of which was hammered flat, for 
the stove top, with the help of a 2” x 6” 
driftwood “anvil” thrust through the 
pipe. The pipe was then nestled down 
into the sand, with one end lower than 
the other to furnish a draft. Results 
were so successful that on the next trip 
the gang took along a new section of 
galvanized pipe from the hardware store, 








properly flattened on one side. The 
stove proved 

cheap, light, and SZ 
adequate to han- . 
dle the cooking / 





for 3 or 4 persons. 


Dale R. Van iy 
4 


Horn, Nebr. 
i 


SECTION OF 
STOVEPIPE 





Preserving Fish Heads 


F THE head alone is all you want to 

mount, cut it off, remove all flesh, and 
take out eyes and gills. Soak head for 3 
days in a sealed can containing 1 part 
formalin and 2 parts water, then remove 
head and rinse in water. Let it dry, and 
give 2 coats of shellac. If you want mouth 
open, separate the jaws with a stick be- 
fore soaking.—Tommy Foote, Ark. 


Camp Mousetrap 


HIS. camp mousetrap can be con- 

structed in a few minutes of inexpen- 
sive materials, is always set, and has 
caught as many as 12 mice in one night 
for me. Punch holes in either side of a 
1-gal. can near the top, and in both ends 
of a 1-pt. fruit or vegetable can. Run 
stiff wire through these holes so the 
smaller can is suspended horizontally 
within and near the top of the larger 
one. Draw the wire tight and bend the 
protruding ends to hold it in place. Now 
pour water into the larger can till it is 
quarter full. For bait, smear melted sweet 
chocolate all the way around the outside 
of the 1-pt. can. Set trap on ground and 
lay a piece of board against the rim to 
serve as a ramp. The mice will run up 


the plank, attempt to get at the bait, and 
fall into the water.—Charles Simmons, 
Id. 
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CONTROL 


wie A SCHULT Trailer you can 
have a vacation every week-end 
of the year. You can go where the fish- 
ing and hunting is best—and always 
enjoy the finest accommodations. 
Schult presents ten new 1939 models 
including such features as air condition- 
ing, electric refrigeration, showers, 
electric generators, etc. Larger inte- 
riors. Insulated for maximum comfort. 
Quantity-production, low prices.Three- 
year warranty. See the new models at 


This big com/ort 
Seature provides 
comfortable and 
controlled inside 
temperature in 
all weather. See 
demonstration, 










White 
(oe) mes 2a 
CATALOG’ 


SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. 
DEPT. 1208 ELKHART, INDIANA 


SSCHULT TRAILERS 





SLEEP OUTDOORS IN COMFORT 





(illustrating three ways TENT-A-COT can be used) 


Get a cool 
tection 


restful sleep and have complete pro- 
from rain, files, mosquitoes, crawling in- 


sects, rodents and snakes, by using a TENT-A- 
COT. Can be set up in a few seconds. Has both 
bobbinet and canvas walls—either or both roll 
up. Use all summer on porch, lawn, and take 
along on trips. Fits standard size canvas cot. 


Folds compactly to 5” x 38”, weighs only 9 Ibs. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct. 


TENT-A-COT CO., 5384 Wells, St.Louis, Mo. 





Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams 
of this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—-based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,”’ care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John- 


} son's recommendations no matter how much of an 


expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 89, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





BEEN ONA Detour IATEL v2 


Chances are that making turns was confusing 
made you wonder if you were going in the 
right direction. Withthe Hull Streamline Auto 


Compass on your wind- ~ 

shield, there is no need to ik 

even hesitate. Gives as- —_ 2 
~ 


surance of direction at all 
times. No more lost miles, 
backtracking or worry, Only 
$2.95 at your dealer. Two- 
piece mode! $1.95. Write for 


literature 


Hull Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 246-P16, Warren, Ohio 























—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tencs, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. 








4730 Lester Se, Richmond, Va.O 


REPEL MOSQUITOS — 
Sam's Sons’ Mosquito Dope 


At your dealer's or sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents in coin. 


Send 3c in stampa for sample bottle. 


SAMDAHL DRUG CO. 
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e Trail Queries ° 


Northern Canoe Trip 


Question: Please tell me exactly what two 
persons will need for a canoe trip to Alaska 
through Canada from Chicago. The trip will last 
about 18 months.—B. P., J/1. 


Answer: You realize, of course, that you will 
not be able to carry enough equipment to last 18 
months. The thing to do is begin your canoe 
cruise with medium-weight clothing. Then, if 
you reach Alaska before winter begins, outfit for 
cold weather there. 

A cruiser-type tent, 5 x 7 ft., will be most prac- 
tice! for you. The tent should have a floor and 

completely screened against insects. Take 
1ead nets to ward off mosquitoes, and gloves that 
can be fastened up near the elbow. Take also a 
fair supply of mosquito dope. 

An aluminum cook kit for two is right. The 
best kind of bed is the down-filled sleeping bag. 
Get a moderate-weight bag, then put in a fine 
camel’s-hair-and-wool insert blanket. I suggest 
three-quarter-length air mattresses. 

If you will not be hunting, a 16 gauge shotgun 
is effective protection. The shotgun will bag 
lots of small game for you in season, if you need 
it. You might look at one of the Savage combi- 
nation guns, using two barrels on one frame. 
With this you can also shoot the .30/30 rifle car- 
tridge. About 50 rounds 16 gauge and 20 rounds 
of rifle loads will be ample. 

Food depends upon your route. Count on 
around 35 miles of progress each day. Then es- 
timate how much food you need to carry to last 
until you can replenish your supplies. You will 
want a first-aid kit, a canvas pail, canvas basin, 
full-sized ax, possibly a light pocket ax for 
emergency use, a heavy pocket knife, and a 4%4- 
in. sheath knife. Everything should be packed 
in waterproof duffel bags. Don’t forget an extra 
paddle, stout rope for tracking, and iron shoes 
for poles you cut to pole up hard stretches of 
water. Have a good flash light with extra bat- 
teries, and several thick candles. Carry 200 
water-purifying tablets. 

Start with a stout moleskin suit with light- 
weight wool shirt, and two suits of light under- 
wear. Three pairs of socks are enough for each 
person. Wear light rubber-bottom shoes, not 
more than 10 in. high, or light all-leather boots. 
In warm weather, a camp moccasin is enough 
footwear for canoeing. Portaging, of course, de- 
mands boots. Start with canvas fishing hats or a 
felt hat. Have a featherweight raincoat for each 
person, also a sweater and some sort of coat or 
jacket. I like the stag shirt for this kind of 
camping.—M. H. D. 


The Medicine for Ticks 


Question: Could you give me an effective rem- 
edy for tick bites, and the name of some chemi- 
cal or medicine to keep these insects from get- 
ting on one’s person?—J. M. M., Mo. 


Answer: The best preventive I have found 
yet to keep ticks from ‘digging in’’ is to dust 
the exposed parts of the body such as ankles, 
wrists, and neck with flowers of sulphur. Most 
insects abhor sulphur and the tick is no excep- 
tion. Dust the sulphur on the bare skin, then on 
top of socks, shirt sleeves at lower arms, and 
around shirt collar. This is a helpful, if not an 
absolutely certain remedy. Various means are 
employed to force a tick to release his hold on 
the flesh without breaking off its head. When the 
latter happens, the bite becomes more or less 
troublesome and painful. A drop of kerosene or 
a little ether, cupped over the tick, will make 
him “let go.” The mercurial ointment, known 
to the drug-store trade as blue ointment, will 
allow clean removal of the tick complete. When 
a bite becomes annoying, bathe in moderately 
strong ammonia. Or use iodine or a solution of 
baking soda and water, rather strong.—M. H. D. 


No Round Shoulders 


Question: Are suspenders advisable for out- 
door use, or do they make you round-shouldered? 
—J. E., Col. 


Answer: I like suspenders because you can 
then carry more weight in your pockets without 
discomfort or fatigue. I doubt if suspenders 


have anything to do with making one round-’ 


shouldered.—M. H. D. 





Two on a Raft 


(Continued from page 


and Armand scanned the shore, shading 
their eyes from the 10 o'clock sun. 

I looked at Bert, and shook my head. 
“Just another dream gone wrong,” I 
whispered. “There can’t be fish in this 
bog hole!” 


He looked at me. There was resig- 
nation on his face. 
“The ice, she take him across,” said 


Armand finally. “I t’'ink I see him over 


there.” He pointed directly across the 
pond. 

“Armand,” I asked, “when was the 
last time you were here?” 


He looked stolidly at me. “Two, t’ree 
year.” 

“And you think you're going to find 
a raft that will float us after all that 
time?” 

He shrugged. “Sure, maybe. I hope. 

They led us around the lake, another 
mile of tough going. We found the 
raft, or what was left of it—a _ sorry- 
looking bundle of half-rotten logs. 

“T cut one, two more logs,” Gaudias 
volunteered. “Armand, you take these 
fellows down to outlet and fish there. 
I come down when I fix the raft.” 

We stumbled on along the _ shore. 
Finally any semblance of solid earth 
disappeared as we neared tall, waving 
meadow grasses that marked the pond’s 
outlet. We slogged after Armand, and 
came at last to a shallow channel 
meandering aimlessly among the grasses. 
Armand chose a large hummock and 
sat down on it, while Bert and I looked 
in dumb surprise at the uninviting 
water. 

“Well,” said Armand, “you two sports 
feesh now, huh?” 

“Where?” I asked. 

He waved his hand toward the outlet. 
“There.” 

Well, we were paying him five dollars 
a day to tell us where to fish. But we 
both thought we'd proved ourselves a 
prize pair of suckers as we assembled 
our tackle. “Wouldn’t I like to be back 
on Moosehead Lake right now,” Bert 
muttered to me as he ran his line 
through the guides. 

“Wouldn't J!” I answered. 


” 


T LAST I was ready, and moved 

down a few yards from Bert. There 
was quite a breeze blowing, and it was 
hard to make the line behave, since I 
couldn't move to a more favorable posi- 
tion. However, after many false casts 
I managed to lay down my fly beside a 
hummock almost in the middle of the 
currentless water. 

Instantly the water near my fly boiled. 
I struck, but missed. Again I put the fly 
down, and again the water boiled. I 
missed that one, too. Then my back- 
cast caught in the grass, and I had to 
put down my rod and hop back to un- 
tangle it. 

I was quicker the next time—too 
quick, and too strong. When I struck, 
the line came whipping out of the water. 
There was something very small and 
very wormlike wriggling on the end of 
it, as line and leader went sailing back- 
ward over my head. I reeled in the 
slack, then peered through the long 
grass at the thing that was affixed to 
my fly. It was about three inches long, 
and—a chub! 

Laughing cynically, I held it up for 
Bert. He made a wry face and began 
stripping out line for his first cast. We 








33) 


could hear Gaudias chopping somewhere 
up the shore. I looked at Armand. He 
was sitting stolidly on his hummock, 
gazing off into space, and occasionally 
slapping at the cloud of deer flies that 
buzzed about his head. 

I moved along a little farther, toward 
a bend in the outlet that, because of its 
steeper banks, promised a little deeper 


water. Here I caught another, and 
slightly larger, chub. 
UDDENLY I heard Bert let out a 
whoop. I looked back to see his rod 
arched in a beautiful bow. He was fast 
to something, all right. In a few mo- 
ments he leaned over and stretched 


forth his landing net. He came up with 


a good fish in it. I went back to him. 
It was a fine, red-bellied trout, about 
eleven inches. 


“Well,” I said, “I guess you've caught 
the trout.” But I went back to my fish- 
ing with a little more enthusiasm. 

Nothing happened for a quarter hour, 
and I lost myself, as a trout fisherman 
will when he doesn't expect to catch 
anything, in trying to put my fly down 
just where a long tuft of grass leaned 
on the water. I don’t know how many 
times I cast, but suddenly I caught a 
copper gleam curving up toward the 
fly, and I was fast to a good fish. He 
fought like fury, and when I finally 
slipped the net under him he might have 
been the same fish that Bert had just 
landed. 

He came over to have a look at it. “I 
guess that’s the other one,” he laughed. 

We heard a shout down the lake, and 


looked up to see Gaudias poling that 
cockeyed bundle of logs toward us. 
Armand got up from his seat then. 
“Okay,” he said. “One of you go out 
on raft now. Must take turns. Raft 


only big enough for one at a time.” 
I looked at Bert. He was digging in 
his pocket. “Flip you,” he offered. 
“Heads,” I told him. 
The spinning coin 
sun. It was heads. 
I waded out through the grass toward 


gleamed in the 


the open water. Slowly Gaudias poled 
that absurd craft toward me. I man- 
aged to climb aboard, and*my weight 


almost brought the thing awash. 

“Right here good place,” Gaudias said 
a few moments later. I worked out line, 
and finally put down my fly on a piece 
of the most unlikely-looking water I’ve 
ever made a cast at. Nowhere, that I 
could see, was the lake more than three 
feet deep; nowhere was there any cover 
on the bottom, which seemed as level 
and naked as a tennis court. 

My fiy danced in the ripples in the 
sunshine. I retrieved, cast and 
smack! It was another good fish, of the 
same size and quality those we'd 
caught at the outlet. I began to admit 
that perhaps there was something in 
this pond, after all. For the color of 
those trout, and their firmness and fight- 


again 


as 


ing quality, surpassed anything I had 
ever run into. 

A few minutes later I got my third 
trout. Then I heard Bert whoop and 
holler from the shore. He was fast to 
another, his rod bending down almost to 
the tops of the grasses. I was full of 
enthusiasm now, and began to fish in 


furious earnest. 
Then something hot and prickly began 
(Continued on page 81 
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Two on a Raft 
(Continued from page 80) 


to obtrude itself on my consciousness. 
I squirmed and scratched in irritation, 
and something very like a red-hot needle 
suddenly jabbed me in the fleshy part 
of my posterior. I let out a howl and 
nearly fell off the raft. Then I looked 


down at my feet. 

Brother, you've heard the expression. 
But have you ever really had ants in 
the pants? 

They swarmed about my feet. Hun- 
dreds—no, thousands of them. Big, 


They had evidently taken 
up housekeeping in one of the raft’s 
half-rotten logs, and now that it was 
nearly awash they were coming up for 
air. My legs offered refuge, and were 
they going for them! Unfortunately, I 
had on open-bottom trousers. The ants 
seemed to prefer the inside, and did 
they swarm! And bite! 

But the trout were hitting too. Some- 
how I suffered half an hour of that ex- 
quisite torture, and wondered what 
manner of stoic was Gaudias to endure 


angry devils. 


that mortification of the flesh without 
a whimper. I brought five more good 
fish to net before I broke down and 
yelled quits. Gaudias grinned. “I t’ink 


you good sport,” he said. 

Safe on shore again, I watched 
Armand and Bert with much amuse- 
ment. We hadn’t said a word about the 
ants, and I wondered how long it would 
be before they got to Bert 

Now, Bert’s a volatile fellow, and he 
never can suppress a whoop when a fish 
hits his fly. Presently a fish hit, and 
Bert whooped. A minute later he 
whooped again. It was more of a yelp 
this time, a shrill cry in which surprise 
and pain mingled for mastery. He 
danced about on the raft, trying to play 
his fish and get at the maddening torture 
in his pants at the same time. It must 
be said to his credit, however, that he 
brought the fish to net before stooping 
over to deal with his tormentors. But 
the fish continued to take anything, and 
Bert stuck to it manfully. 


T WAS a cruel dilemma. That raft 
was sheer, exquisite agony and ecstasy 


combined. 3ut what trout fisherman 
won't endure physical torture for the 
sake of wild trout? We took turns on 
the raft at quarter-hour intervals, and 
by lunch time we had our limits. 
Gaudias told us he had discovered 
this pond one winter while running a 


He and Armand were the only 
y about it. They had been 
afraid to blaze a trail in, lest others 
might discover it. Once every two or 
three years they would bring a pair of 
sports in for a day’s fishing, and never 
had they failed to get limit catches. 
Armand and Gaudias took us to high 
ground for lunch. Here they more than 
made up for all the agony they had 
caused us in the morning. It was a 
lovely, cool place beneath tall pines, and 
they put before us such a lunch as you 
dream of. 
\ll good days must end, however, 
last we started homeward. 
You fellows good sports,” they 
is, aS we parted. “You come up 
ir, and we take you back in 
iin, huh?” 
Back in there! 


trapline. 
ones who kne 


sO 


told 
next 
there 


Yes, ants in the pants 
no ants in the pants, we'll get back 
there again. For that little pond 

warms with trout—wilderness fish, red- 

ellied and slim! 
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Bean’s port ungaree | BE COMFORTABLE... 
A practical and neat Sleep on Air! 
summer pant for camp- 
ing, fishing and general 
knockabout use. Two 
side pockets, two large 
hip pockets with but- 
ton flaps and zipper | The air mattress with the famous 
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HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use 
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| Something New— 
| ALL-LEATHER 


SPORT SHIRT 


Smart looking. Of top grade 
soft leather. Ideal for Golf, 
Fishing, Hunting, Riding, 
Camping te Unusual 
value. Descriptive folder free, 


| McCLELLAN & co., 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago 
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Marble’s famous waterproof — accurate compasses are now offered in 

your choice of these three styles. 

At most good dealers, or sent post- 

paid on receipt of price 
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57 1 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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'M BEGINNING my little talk this 
month with an apology, an apology 
long overdue. It has suddenly oc- 
curred to me that in conducting these 
columns about dogs, I have thus far 
overlooked what I hope is a sizable 
share of my readers. Not only that; it’s 
a group in which I've always been in- 
tensely interested, and always shall be, 
as long as I live. Yes, you've guessed it 
for 3 whole years I've been forgetting 
the girls! 

This strange lapse of memory is the 
more amazing because you can’t glance 
at the sporting page of any daily news- 
paper in the country without realizing 
that the modern American miss scrapped 
sugar-coated novels and fancywork 
when she shed long skirts, and that she 
slid gracefully into sports when she 
slipped on her slacks. From that day 
on she’s been an outdoor girl from the 
crown of her blond, brunette, or Titian- 
topped head to the tips of her twinkling 
toes. She’s not only in sports; she’s in 
to stay; and she’s not a particle per- 
nickety about the brand. From clock 
golf to football and snowshoeing to ski 
jumping, she’s taking a shot at them all 
and hitting the bullseye with surprising 
frequency. Every now and then she 
shows us something really sensational. 
When little 11-year-old Alma Sheppard 
drove her dad's trotting horse, Dean 
Hanover, to a world's record at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, she turned in 
what I consider the most remarkable 
performance in the annals of sport in 
this or any other country; and you'll 
have to argue me into insensibility to 
make me change my mind. 

When it comes to hunting and fishing, 
the so-called dizzy débutantes of other 
days are proving themselves about as 
dizzy as the man on the flying trapeze’ 
As a matter of fact, they’re handling 
every variety of game fish from trout 
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they’re bowling over anything 


to tuna; 
and everything in feathers and fur from 
grouse to grizzlies; and they’re doing it 


all with a keen eye, steady hand and 
nerves, and with a cool courage when 
necessary that should make their fa- 
thers and brothers turn a rich emerald 
green with envy. 

Granted that girls of the latter type 
are in a minority, the fact remains that 
the skillful use of rod and gun, and the 
efficient handling of bird dogs and 
hounds, are now common enough among 
girls to make us accept their accom- 
plishments almost as a matter of 
course. It is equally true that many 
such girls may have been reading the 
write-ups in this department with the 
same interest they would have felt if 
the articles had been addressed direct- 
ly to them. 

But that’s not the whole story. For 
the moment let’s forget hunting and 
fishing and confine ourselves to dogs, 
as we're supposed to do. Let’s say, little 
lady in your teens, that you don’t give 
a hoot in Halifax for a shotgun or rifle, 
and in all probability never will. Also, 
that you consider hunting a terrible 
bore and the killing of birds and ani- 
mals in the name of sport both uninter- 
esting and heartless. If that happens 
to be your attitude, why should I sug- 
gest, as I do right now, that you own and 
operate a dog of your own; and that, if 
possible, you choose a sporting breed, 
like a cocker or beagle, for instance? 

I believe the suggestion sound for a 
good many reasons, but for the present 
I'll simply mention two or three of the 
more important breeds and advise that 
you begin with a puppy instead of a 
grown dog. You'll see the reasons for 
this later on. 

To begin with, the most practical 
place for the modern American girl to 
gain popularity is not at the tea table 
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or even at a dinner dance; it’s outside 
in the open. And show me the lass of 
sixteen who doesn’t want to make as 
many friends as she can! 

Right here is where your pup pops into 
the picture. He takes you outside the 
house, whether you want to go or not, 
because he needs exercise every day and 
plenty of it; and you, as his mistress, 
are the one to give it to him. This exer- 
cise is far more essential for dogs of 
the sporting breeds than it is for some 
of the terriers and most of the toys, 
which is reason No. 1 for your choice of 
a gun dog or one of the smaller hounds 
—little Mr. Dachshund, perhaps. 

But maybe you don’t take to exercise. 
The answer to that one is easy. The 
less you like it, the more you need it; 
and the more you try it, the less you'll 
dislike it. Once you begin, it’s a safe 
bet that in a surprisingly short time 
you'll get the habit and enjoy your daily 
trip with Towser as much as he does, 
which is saying plenty. And don’t forget 
that brisk walks bring bright eyes, nat- 
ural color, graceful carriage, and glow- 
ing health—no one of which ever made 
an attractive young lady less alluring. 

Another tip-off—just a bit amusing 
perhaps, and to be taken with consider 
able caution and good judgment, if 
taken at all. It’s this: If you happen to 
be the shy and retiring kind, it’s no trick 
at all to make new friends when you're 
out for a stroll with that fascinating lit- 
tle pup of yours. He'll do the introduc- 
ing and supply an ideal subject to get 
conversation going. When it comes to 
breaking down social barriers, a cute 
little cocker or dachsie can make the 
conventional social secretary look silly 

Then there’s the educational angle 
Few living things are more inquisitive 
than a sporting-dog pup. With his mar- 
velous nose to help him in his inves- 
tigations, he discovers _ innumerable 
interesting things that escape the at- 
tention of his human pals. For that 
reason a hike through the woods and 
fields with a growing hound or bird dog 
is a lesson in natural history that’s hard 
to beat. If he doesn’t rout out a rab- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Why a Girl 
Needs a Puppy 


(Continued from page 82) 


bit, a weasel, an ovenbird, or a pheasant, 
he'll find a wood mouse or a mud turtle. 

Or perhaps he doesn’t find the crea- 
ture, but hits the track it left when it 
crept or crawled or ran through or- 
chard, pasture, or woodland the night 
before. If it was a fox and if you follow 
Towser closely, he'll show you where 
Reynard put in a busy half hour hunt- 
ing for field mice for his breakfast. If 
it was a mink, you'll learn that that ani- 
mal fishes for fun as well as for food, 
just as men and women do. You'll learn 
what a ruthless mass murderer the 
mink is; that he recognizes no close 
season and respects no game laws, de- 
stroying every day in the year 4 times 
as many fish as he can possibly eat, just 
for the pure pleasure of the kill. 


R TOWSER may pick up a gray- 

squirrel track and lead you right 
up to the tree where the busy little fel- 
low has his nest. In that case you sit 
down and quietly study father and 
mother squirrel as they watch Towser’s 
every move, twitching their bushy tails 
in a terrible temper, and barking, and 
chattering hysterically to tell him what 
they think of him in a torrent of squirrel 
swearwords. 

You'll discover Mr. Woodchuck al- 
ways has at least two doors to his den; 
also that, when it comes to caution, he’s 
the original Mr. Milquetoast, rarely ven- 
turing more than 100 yd. from his house, 
yet putting up a whale of a battle when 
caught unawares and forced to fight. 

All these interesting and instructive 
bits of outdoor lore, together with hun- 
dreds more, you'll gather on your trips 
with Towser. Each day it will be some- 
thing new. And you'll learn it at first 
hand, by actual observation. 

Last, but far from least, the care and 
training you give your pup will prove 
as beneficial to you as they can ever be 
to him. For these necessary duties tend 
to develop a sense of responsibility for 
the general welfare of a loyal little 
friend whose health, comfort, and edu- 
cation are, or should be, directly up to 
you. Then too, the training of Towser 
will teach you patience, persistence, the 
ability to keep your temper in a trying 
situation, kindness to animals, and con- 
sideration for the comfort of your hu- 
man associates. Each and every one of 
these virtues will stand you in good 
stead later on in your human contacts. 

Strictly between you and me, the sit- 
uation may have its romantic side. It 
might even be a case of revising the old 
adage, “Love me, love my dog,” and 
changing it to read, “Love my dog, love 
me!"—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog versus Wolf 


S THERE a dog with an even chance of 

whipping a gray wolf in single combat? 
The American Wildlife Institute doesn’t 
think so. In a recent bulletin, the insti- 
tute observes that the greatest strength 
of the wolf lies in its jaws, which are be- 
lieved to be stronger than those of any 
known dog. Gray wolves have often cut 
through the %-inch manila lassos used 
on the plains with a single bite. It is gen- 
erally thought that this is more than the 
most powerful dog can do, which means 
that the wolf carries too much armament 
for any one dog. 
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Your dog would tell you 
that killing his fleas “‘ain’t 
enough”; he wants you to 
lessen his scratching, too. 

That’s what the new, 
borated Pulvex does! First, 
it kills the torturing fleas. 


Kil ¢ comfort, de-flea him with the new Pulvex. 
ver 
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Then it helps soothe after-itching due to scratching. It lessens 
scratching even more by keeping new fleas off for several days, 
giving his sensitive hide a chance to normal- 

ize. @ Kills 100% faster than the old Pulvex. 

None revive to reinfest. Kills dog ticks and 

. lice too. For your dog’s quicker, greater 





Outstanding Liewellin Pups 


Whelped March 7. SIRE: Horsford’s Paliacho Tex by 
imp. Horsford Dashing Drake ex Cairngorm Jane (line 
bred to Count Noble). 100°. Liewellin on sire’s sick 

DAM: Henson's Mohawk Patricia (about 95° Llew 


ellin) by Pal Henson (Hi Roller Phil—Eugene 
Momoney's Bess) ex Feagin’s Mohawk Queen (Feagin’s 
Mohawk Pal—Mr. Eugene’s Patricia). 


J. L. WILSON, Cambridge Road 
Ben Avon Hots., Bellevue Br., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE—DOGS 


Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit hounds, shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10c. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 











The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


PEN MATERIALS 


ES tor Fur Animals 
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Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1879TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn 
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- Say Master 


Did You 
Ever 
Itch? 


Then pity me. I don’t like 

to scratch, dig and bite con- 

tinually and leave my loose 

coat all about But I can’t 

help myself and YOU CAN. “ ea 
A dog’s blood may often be 


affected by impurities that set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. 


REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS in sanitary 


tasteless capsules, provide blood tonic elements 
and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds—any 
age Given regularly once each week, they act 
quickly to relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that so often cause itching and exces 
sive scratching, skin irritation, loose coat, list- 


lessness, poor appetite, bad breath and kindred 
ills. The time tested prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders are in regular use by thousands of pets 
the country over. Inexpensive, easy to administer 
and on sale at leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier 
more contented. Make one test 25c package prove 
it. Ask for REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS 
. Keep Dogs Fit. 


If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1. to 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 768, Binghamton, N. Y. 





AMAZING--- 
_/ UNBELIEVABLE: 


Sut TRUE 


~(& SPOT OF PULVEX 
WILL KILL THE FLEAS 
ON YOUR DOG 






MAKES YOUR DOG 
SO mutch mere 


COMFORTABLE 











PULVEX 6-USE DOG SOAP kills 
fleas, oils, tones, deodorizes, grooms, 
cleans, 50c. Pulvex Flea Soap, 25c. 


Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 















ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-H 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Adjustable Anti-Bark 
BRIDLE—$1.00 Post- 













paid. Stops barking, 

howling and neighbors’ 
complaints. Easy on dog. State 
breed wanted for. legal muzzle 


in many States,"for dogs at large ee 
WARNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept.L, Norwich, Conn. 








Make sure of your dog's health 
by using these reliable products. 


HIGHEST 
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The high vitamin-carriers 
in Hunt Club are added 
after the balance of the 
ration has been cooked. Con- 
sequently, Hunt Club’s abund- 
ant vitamins are not destroyed 
by cooking or baking as hap- 
pens in many dog foods. Ask 
your grocer or feed store for 
Hunt Club Dog Food. 


MARITIME MILLING CO,, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT ITCH IMMEDIATELY 





DOGS 
IF DUE FROM SKIN IRRITAT 
Use for Skin Disorders, Scratching and Itching, ali Rashes due 
from Sercoptic Mange. 
At your dog supply decler or send 50c for large size. Sent 


prepaid with pamphiet 
JAMAICA LABORATORIES CO. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 











SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


A new Kit containing ma- 
terial for whittling SIX 
















interesting little Scottie 
dogs, each in different 
characteristic pose 
Each Scottie is about 
2 inches long and the 
six wood blocks sup 


plied, are ready cut 
to the correct outline 


Nothing else needed but 
a pocketknife. Complete 
Kit containing 6 shaped 
blocks, paint and brush, 
pocket sharpening stone, 
material for eyes, and complete illustrated step-by-step 
instructions will be sent for only $1.00 postpaid in the 
United States or Canada. Get started in this new 


Hobby NOW. It's easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 89 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this practical 
manual. 


Renoee wine 
(oeTacHagea) 





A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 
tt. the nen-techaical 
iow to repair hole in gaso- . 
line tank without solder. language in AUTO 
ing. Complete explanation KINKS fully illus- 
in book. trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 89 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 


pospman 58 pee a few cents postage when the 
ook arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 


the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 











Handling Training Bird 


Question: Due to the scarcity of game birds 
in the vicinity of my home, although there is 
some very good cover, I am considering the pur- 
chase of a cock pheasant with which to train 
my young English setter. I am puzzled as to 
how to go about the following things: 

How can I keep the bird from running away 
after I set it out in the field? How dolI go about 
flushing it? How can I find the bird after it is 
flushed? How do I work the dog during the 
finding, flushing and refinding? How far can a 
bird fly if his wings have been clipped?—P. F., 
New Jersey. 


Answer: Tame pheasants, used for training 
purposes, are frequently hobbled with a cord and 
weight, not heavy enough to prevent them from 
moving about a little, but too heavy to allow 
them to fly any distance. Sometimes the birds 
are simply staked out with a cord a few feet 
long attached to a peg driven into the ground. 
In either case, the dog or dogs are brought up 
to scenting distance, allowed to locate and point, 
and at the same time are kept under close enough 
control to prevent their injuring the captive 
bird, especially when it flutters along the 
ground, as it is pretty sure to do. I have never 
seen captive birds actually flushed, as they can- 
not fly well enough for that. As I have implied, 
you must work your dog very close to you, to 
keep him under perfect control. If wing-clipping 
is properly done, the bird cannot really fly at all, 
or, at most, for only a few feet—more a jump 
than a flight —W. C. D. 


No Nose for Rabbits 


Question: My dog is a black-and-tan, about 
2% years old. I’ve had him out several times 
with and without other dogs, and can’t figure 
him out. On one occasion the other dog was hot 
on a rabbit for more than an hour, my dog just 
running around having a good time. Twice I’ve 
put him on hot tracks and he pays no attention 
to them. I know he can smell birds and will flush 
them, if that means anything.—R. P., Mich. 


Answer: You do not say what breed of dog 
you have but I assume he is a black-and-tan 
foxhound. From your description of his actions, 
I get one of two opinions. In spite of the fact 
that he seems to scent birds, he may have a poor 
nose, possibly as a result of distemper. In that 
case, there is nothing you can do. If he has a 
good nose, I am sure you can bring him around 
in time, since he has had but little experience. 
Jump as many rabbits for him as you can and, 
when bunny is up and off, run along after him 
yourself for a little way, which should encourage 
him to do the same. Also continue to hunt him 
with other hounds that are good trailers. Expe- 
rience and plenty of it seems to me the only thing 
that will do the trick. Incidentally, when you 
kill a rabbit, let the dog smell it and play with 
it—W. C. D. 


Best Rabbit Hound 


Question: Will appreciate all the informa- 
tion you can give me concerning the history, 
training, and breeding of the straight-leg Eng- 
lish blue-tick beagle hounds. I am anxious to 
learn all I can about their success as rabbit 
hounds.—E. H. R., Pa. 


Answer: I believe you have a slightly wrong 
idea about the straight-leg English blue-tick 
beagle. The fact is, all good beagles are 
straight-leg, by which I mean the beagle stand- 
ard calls for a good front with no out-at-the- 
elbows effect. Also, all beagles are officially 
English in the sense that springer spaniels and 
certain setters are English. That is, the breed 
originated in the British Isles. As for the blue- 
tick angle, that is merely a color, exactly as 
the various beltons (blue, lemon, orange, etc.) 
in setters do not indicate a strain but merely a 
color. In other words, you may have in one and 
the same litter, lemon, orange, and blue beltons, 
together with pups that are not beltons at all. 
It’s the same with beagles; blue-ticks may be 
litter brothers and sisters of the usual black, 
white, and tan dogs. They are all theoretically 
“straight-leg English beagles.’ I believe beagles 
have no superiors as rabbit dogs.—W. C. D. 


Dog Questions 


Pointer Markings 


Question: Recently, I ordered two pointer 
pups and, when they arrived, the bitch was white, 
with liver -cots, and had gold eyes. The male 
also has some .ight tan on his head. Having 
never seen a pointer with tan markings, I would 
like to know if you think these dogs could be 
purebred bird pups.—F. P., South Carolina. 


Answer: White pups with lemon or orange 
markings (which is what I think you mean by 
“tan’’) conform to the pointer standard; in fact 
some of the finest show pointers in America 
carry those colors. The light eye you mention 
is not good if it is too light, but naturally I can’t 
tell about that without seeing the dog. While a 
combination of liver and tan markings make a 
pointer look a bit “houndy”’ sometimes, they are 
no reason to cause you to doubt the fact that the 
pups are purebred.—W. C. D. 


Brittany Spaniels 


Question: Would appreciate any information 
you can give me about the merits of the Brit- 
tany spaniel as a work dog compared with set- 
ters and pointers. Do they hold possibilities of 
being better as a combination dog on pheasants, 
grouse, and quail than pointers or setters?— 
H. B. H., Pa. 


Answer: I have never hunted over a Brittany 
in my life, but have seen quite a good many of 
the breed and have looked them over pretty care- 
fully. Have also talked with owners of Brit- 
tanies whom I know to be reliable. Brittanies 
work exactly as a setter or pointer does, and 
point like the pointing breeds. They are in- 
clined to be fairly fast and wide in their work, 
much more so than the non-pointing spaniels, I 
believe. I can’t say whether the Brittany as a 
breed will prove a real rival of the larger point- 
ing breeds, especially since, in any breed, so 
much depends on the individual. I do know they 
work well on quail, as well as on grouse and 
pheasant.—W. C. D. 


Choosing Cocker 


Question: I wish information on the good 
and bad points, best markings, and time of year 
to buy a cocker-spaniel pup. I would use it to 
hunt partridges only.—R. S. F., Mich. 


Answer: For your purpose, I would be ex- 
tremely careful to get a pretty fair-sized speci- 
men whose parents were proved gun dogs. Pups 
whelped in January or February are just about 
right for training the following fall, but a little 
older or a little younger pup would be O. K 
As to markings, I believe parti-colored dogs, 
black and white or any other two colors, are eas- 
ier to see in the brush than the solid colors. As 
to other points to look for, avoid a timid pup and 
make sure your prospect is not gun-shy. Other- 
wise, I believe good working ancestry is worth 
all the other considerations put together.— 
Ww. c. D. 


What are Blue-ticks? 


Question: Is there any such thing as a reg- 
istered blue-tick hound? What is the origin of 
this hound? Will the blue-tick hounds hold their 
color well in breeding? Is the blue-tick some- 
times called the English hound?—F. S., Fla. 


Answer: To the best of my knowledge, blue- 
tick is not the name of any individual breed of 
hound, nor even a strain within a breed. In my 
opinion, blue-tick is merely a color, exactly the 
same as blue belton and orange belton are colors 
in setters. But I do think that certain strains of 
foxhounds, particularly those with a fair per- 
centage of old French foxhound blood, are more 
inclined to be marked with ticking than are 
hounds more directly descended from English 
stock. Most hounds of French descent are long- 
eared dogs, heavy-boned for their size, with com- 
paratively short legs that leave only a little day- 
light under them in comparison with the Ameri- 
can or even English foxhound. English hounds 
carry the blue-tick coat much more seldom than 
the French strains, but I believe it occurs occa- 
sionally. I think ticking carries on in breeding 
pretty well, from what I’ve seen.—W. C. D. 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG * 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regard‘ng 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





Beagle's Back Lame 


Question: My 3%%-year-old beagle seems to 
be suffering from stiffness and lameness in his 
back and hind quarters. He flinches when 
touched. His appetite seems to be all right, al- 
though not so good as formerly. I worm him 
regularly. He had distemper when a pup.— 
FP. S. &., Pa. 


Answer: Your dog probably is suffering from 
some rheumatic disturbance. The kidneys are 
probably affected also. Do not permit your dog 
to become constipated. Give him 1 tablespoon- 
ful of milk of magnesia twice a week. If neccs- 
sary, a Saline enema (1 teaspoonful of salt to 1 
pt. of warm water) should be given once or twice 
a week. Give him % of a 5-grain aspirin tablet 
3 times a day. Also %4 teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda once a day. Apply a heat lamp to the 
back and hind quarters. Feed the dog cooked 
lamb, mixed with Zwieback and some cooked 
vegetables.—/J. R. K. 


Warts in Mouth 


Question: My cocker spaniel pup, about 4 
months old, has several small warts inside his 
mouth. They have been getting larger and seem 
to bother him a lot. What could I do to get rid 
of them?—W. T., Col. 


Answer: These mouth warts will eventually 
disappear with treatment, although it may be 
necessary to have the larger ones removed sur- 
gically. Give the dog 2 drops of Fowler’s solu- 
tion in water twice a day for 1 week. Paint the 
warts with a 2-percent solution of potassium 
permanganate two or three times a day. I also 
suggest that you have the dog examined by your 
local veterinarian.—J. R. K. 


To Clip or Not? 


Question: Would you advise me about clip- 
ping my 4-year-old English setter? He has never 
been clipped, but the heat seems to trouble him 
a great deal.—L. J. M., Pa. 


Answer: I would not advise clipping your 
dog. If the coat is too heavy, it may be thinned 
out but not clipped. Brush and groom the dog 
daily. This will take care of the loose hairs and 
make him feel more comfortable. Feed your dog 
lightly during the hot weather and do not exer- 
cise him too much.—J. R. K. 





Cure for Parasites 


Question: Please give me your best formula 
for a summer dog dip. My pointers and setters 
are troubled with fleas, ticks, and small lice.— 
F. M. R., South Carolina. 


Answer: There are many preparations used 
to free an animal of fleas, ticks, and lice. The 
following treatment should give excellent re- 
sults: Mix 1 tablespoonful of kerosene in 1 qt. 
of milk and apply to the animal’s coat. Then 
bathe the animal, adding 1 tablespoonful of a 
creosol preparation to the bath water. Ticks 
are very difficult to get rid of. Examine your 
dogs carefully every day, remove all visible 
ticks, and burn them. Bathe the animals weekly 
until they are rid of the vermin. Lime-and-sul- 
phur dip may be used. Dilute 1 part of lime and 
sulphur to 20 parts of water. The areas where 
the animals are permitted to lie also should be 
disinfected.—J. R. K. 


Paralyzed Puppy 


Question: My small fox terrier is paralyzed 
in her hind legs, or at least that is what seems to 
be the trouble. She has no use of her hind legs, 
and has been that way for about 60 days. A day 
or so ago she wanted to bite her front feet, as 
though they itched.—E. H., Idaho. 


Answer: Massage the back and legs with 
rubbing alcohol twice a day. Give the dog one 
5-grain tablet of potassium iodide once a day in 
the drinking water or milk. Also % teaspoon of 
calcium gluconate twice a day in the food. Give 
her 2 teaspoons of mineral oil three times a 
week. If necessary, give her a saline enema, 
using 1 teaspoon of salt to 1 pt. of water, once or 
twice a week. Apply a 5-percent solution of tan- 
nic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the feet. 
This will probably stop the itching.—J. R. K 


Milk Diet for Puppies 


Question: My five pups are 3 weeks old and 
I expect to start them on a milk diet soon 
Should the milk be given raw or boiled? My 
reason for asking this is that milk sometimes 
acts as a laxative —J. L. O., New Jersey. 


Answer: The milk should be given raw or 
slightly heated. If a diarrhea occurs, the milk 
should be boiled, and, should the diarrhea per- 
sist, discontinue feeding of the milk entirely.— 


JR. K. 
White Film Over Eye 


Question: My dog has a white film over his 
right eye. Would you please tell me how I can 
have it treated?—P. W., Conn. 


Answer: The dog’s eyes should be bathed 
with a warm solution of 2-percent boric acid 3 
times a day. Apply a 1-percent yellow mercuric- 
oxide ointment in the eyes twice a day.—J. R. K 





A Camera for Tough Trips 


(Continued from page $87) 


dozen horses back on the trail behind 
us. It was dark. It was cold. It didn’t 
seem possible that I would get anything, 
but I opened up my pocket camera and 
hazarded four exposures at 1/25 second, 
the slowest speed of the shutter. One 
film turned out so well that I afterward 
sold dozens of prints from it. 

Once in the foothills of the Ozarks, 
opened camera in hand, I flushed a 
quail as I climbed through a barbed 
wire fence. My companion killed the 
quail, snatched the camera out of my 
hand, and made an exposure of his pup 

it came racing with the dead bird. 
The camera was set at F/11, 1/25 sec- 
ond, and 17% feet. The dog came as 
fast as it could run, and was snapped 


15 feet away. Imagine my surprise 
when that exposure came out sharp and 
clear, even to the twinkle in the pup’s 
eyes—a darling photograph! Why, with 
that relatively slow shutter, the moving 
dog wasn’t a blur, I shall never know. 

Now I do not mean to belittle rapid 
lenses. Nor would I lessen the satis- 
faction fortunate folks find in the own- 
ership of them. What I am trying to 
say is that the owner of a practical 
camera, equipped with a reliable, inex- 
pensive anastigmat lens, working at 
F/6.3, say, can do a great deal of clever 
work. The little Six-16 so equipped, is, 
in my judgment, a jim-dandy to carry 
around when it is inconvenient to lug 
a Graflex; for tough trips it’s ideal. 
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| LOOKED AS IF 
1 HAD MOTHS! 


i “F 


I'd been at those fleas till I looked like last 
summer's bathing-suit. Finally the Boss caught 
on. ‘'So sorry," he says. “‘We'll fix that!'* 
Then he brings on Sergeant's Improved SKIP- 
FLEA SOAP. It looked like just an excuse for 
a bath to me, but — it really killed my fleas! 


ae rr rs sted 
ey" © 


. 
”) 


‘ ¥ i . 
Now | swear by SKIP-FLEA SOAP and POWDER. 
Get them at a drug or pet store. Ask for the free 


new Sergeant's DOG BOOK, or write to Sergeant's, 
Dept. SH-8, Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 








Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Harmless 





Kula feller 
SPORTING 
DOGS 





What's important in a good sporting dog? Scent, 
strength, speed and good training. Your dogs’ training 
is in your good hands but the other three requisites 
depend largely on your dogs’ dict. 

That's why so many sportsmen everywhere feed 
TI-O-GA exelusively ... all year ‘round! They know 
that TI-O-GA is a complete food containing all the vital 
elements needed for proper nutrition and healthy 
growth 

That's why, too, TI-O-GA is more economical ...no 
supplementary feeding is needed, and you pay for all 
food, no water 

Feed TI-O-GA to your dogs and mail coupon NOW for 
FREE helpful booklet. 








< complete 
DOG aud PUPPY FOODS 


Bacorations, Inc., Div. of Tioga Mills Inc. 
Dept. OL 839, Waverly, N.Y. 
Send Free brochure, “How to Condition Yotr Hunting Dog.” 


bag TI-O-GA Dog Food. (Enclosed is $1.00. 
otter good in U.S. only.) 


Send 10 It 
$1.25 west of Mississippi 


Name 








Address 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 
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Advertaaments in this dasiiament are inserted at the rote of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'sc a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number as 
and initial os separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 
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KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% yr. old. WIREHAIRED pointing Griffons. R. C. War 
l SPANIE swan. : RN oo Age Ae a a “SF Gunsmith, Missoula, Mont. 1 
— roo ch. .50. ays trial. A ° PNGTICQO hill — mn ~ 
ISH Water Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, | Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. "Challenges Wald Sadinen Oanies Uae rT \ 
Rattails Registered stock, working strains. All MALE Coonhound—I believe the best coonhound DOBE —_ E 
around retrievers, land or water. Wonderful in- in my County, caught 52 last season, also lots a ERMAN Pinscher Pups, comes Tern 
aeeaee meen 8 hays <1 vouageeets. of possums. Bluetick-Redbone breeding, 4% years Hays, Box _Hays, Box 688, Memphis, — Tenn. t 
trained dogs. Percy owes poo, Sms. old, wide hunter, large size, good ears, good CHESAPEAKES A i 
COCKER puppies, superior breeding, four months. voice, fast, open trailer, and true tree barker, | |_CHESAP| AND BRADORS — 
ine black male show prospect, ten months. stay all night zero weather. Rabbit, fox, deer, t 
Occasionally good brood bitches for sale. Very stock proof. $15.00—-Twenty days trial. Bank BLACK  Labraters. ES 
reasonable. Holt Haven Kennels, Rock Hall, Md. reference, your money guaranteed back if not Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan. 6 to oft 
SPRINGER iels in in the field and pleased. Picture furnished of myself and fur of —_ 
— hg )- A. 3 dogs last season. William Emerson, Murray, Ky. LABRADORS: | BI Retrievers. Puppi 
, ’ pom Mh one ; oung: , > a 
soldontrial. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. NORTHERN bred, pedigreed Walker foxhound PE tem mom ie tee. “eee duck do; 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. puppies of superior quality, $25 each. Reserva- SHE = : . — 
COCKERS—registered, pedigreed; noted for ‘‘Per- tions now. Delivery in August. Fred Streever, SE i. cones me. § _ Ry stor 
sonality Pups.’’ Stud service. Julalene Kennels, sallston Spa, N. Y. ae: ee Se as . meses Gasto orwa owa. 
1332 Hull, Louisville, Ky. KENTUCKY'S Best Three Year Redbone-Bluetick CHESAPEAKE Female puppies. Papers. Sat 
WORLD-FAMOUS Avandale Kennels offer gor- Male Conp-Opecoum, Hound. Good aes, open faction. Harold Rahr Rahrs, _ Oak ¢ Harbor, Ohio. — 
geous springer spaniel puppies, $25.00 up. Bitch in trailer, good nose, real strike dog, very fast, solic ~ 
whelp $50.00. Catalogue. Ruby St., Winnipeg, Can. | tree barker. believe will tree every strike moun- | ee TE TERRIERS ¥ Le : 
ains or swamps. abbit, stock, fox, deer proof. ~ ) 
AMERICAN Water oh ne Bn aime Browns). $15.00, 10 days trial, reference. H. N. Cathcart, WELSH Terriers! (M Terriers! (Miniature Airedales.)_ Select a 
ville. Ill Hazel, Ky. Dn saga a profit sharing breeders. Dr. Hatch 
a AER do: eo : “i. RABBITHOUNDS, Foxhounds, coon, skunk, opos- allas, Tex. nee _ 
yg. hey Be Se eg sum dogs, cheap, shipped anywhere for trial. WHITE _bullterriers, also colored. Gamey r 
Forks. N_ Dak. . , . Literature Free. Stateline Kennel, Buchanan, Tenn. quiet. Farnley, White Post, Va. 
SLIGIBLE tam 7 Socker oO er : SILENT Trailing—Male Cur and Hound mixed, REGISTERED Black-Tan Terrier puppies, $10.00 
pop oy ee and Destele Baa Whee 4 years old, very fast, solid, true tree barker. each. Shipped C.O.D. Lust Bros., Chatfield, 
- = ’ neers ' Believe will tree 99 percent of coon, mink, opos- w SHAT "yy i Cc Cc 
Minn : . : WIREHAIRED Foxterrier puppies, A.K.C. Ch 
= 5 - —-. -- sum before they den, in bottom or mountains. dren’s pal. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Ind. 
a i ——e Gorgeous puppies, a... $15.00—Ten days trial. Picture of catch furnished. _G@ren's pal. Alb a atrock, Ind. 
pitches. Annhurst ennels, Registered. oute Bank reference. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. = GY . 
1, Huntington Beach, Calif - Wont D’s Largest Hound” Kennels Offer: Tree, i oe So 4 
ee eee ree tls b= ay Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Literature free. Dixie nk ak = 9 a hy Aw 
ed anc wardec ober mec anan, zarorte, nd. c 7 € i 
~ - Kennels, D4, Herrick, Ill. tags, 25c each. R 25c each. Rourke, , Box 219, Wingdale, mn. T 





REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. GOON Bitch—4 years old. large size, long ears. 
_Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. _ good voice, wide fast hunter, true at tree. Stay FI REARM S Gr. 
é Wal- all night. Hunt anywhere carried, real brood bitch 















CHOICE Quality Cocker pups. Reasonable. 

_lace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz. Se of the a a ~~ Rosen. Som. — Sa 6x30 aes & Lomb Gove Government  Binoct Binocula: 
SPRINGERS Registered—Field, Show. Rev. G. proof. $15.00—-Ten days. Bank reference, | value $66.00, special $17.50. Marlin Carbines 
aS Morgan, Creston, lowa furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, a ; caliber 30-30, model 93, cove action repeating 
LITY Cockers and Springers, Championshi ENGLISH Bloodhound ~ Pups. Registere rom rifles, brand new $21.50. Special sale of 30-40 

Bloodlines Hunthart Kennels. Watectown. Wis, famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, Krag and 30-06 Cartridges, $3.00 per hundr 
SPRINGER Sp: els. Registered. Exceptionall Decatur, Mich. while they last. Send coin 25c for complete 
— neoadine” Gneding Edee a ale, COON Hunters— Offer first class Redbone-Bluetick illustrated catalog of modern and antique guns 
a ns. - — _— Male, hunts coons, opossums any place, moun- Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-11, 13 So. 16th 

SPRINGER Spaniel puppies. Excellent A.K.C., tains or swamps. Very fast, cold trailer, believe Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_breeding. Aubrey Murray, Nashville, Mich. 7 will tree every strike he starts. No bad habits. BINOCULARS, field glasses, telescopes, etc. Must 
COCKER Spaniels, 2-11 months. Litter Reg. Absolutely fox, deer, rabbit, stock broke. Priced dispose immediately. Entire stock Weidler Opti- 
Sunnybrook Farm, Iuka, II! f 4 —_ : trial, reference furnished. C. Lewis, = Co. 30%, 60% below list. Bausch & Lomb 

SPRINGER Spaniel pups priced to sell. Oris aze y mA tae ensoldt, Lemaire, Colmont; other famous mak 
Mork, yn Wis. _ ' FOXHOUNDS: Pups, | started and trained. Red Prism glasses as low as $5.95. Act quickly for 
GOCKER Puppies, Sire show winner. Reasonable. _ Fox scarfs. G. F. Higgins, Hinsdale, N.H. a) oe. me J free. DuMaurier Co., Dept 
LeHot Kennels, Lapeer, Mich. KENTUCKY Male Rabbit Hound—-2% years, me- ra, N. ; 
eee a dium size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentucky- A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontinued) 
SETTERS English breeding. Swamp, brush hunter. Trail on Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Bargains in Guns 
AND POINTERS snow. $10.00—-Ten days trial. Bank reference, Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools. New Marble 
— picture furnished. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. Game-Getter Guns. Free! Gun Catalog. Free! 

Tackle Catalog, Send Stamp. Medal-Award Cat 





LEXINGTON - Kennels, where Grouse- se- Woodcock —____ 
; SEVERAL High Class Cooners and combination log 10c. J. Warshal Sons, First-Madison-J] 


























dogs are bred. Puppies three months old that youcan . 
shoot over this fait. Also Setters, Pointers trained. Pn a - ~ — or ellowte, oeees. E. J. Young, Seattle, Wash. 
%¢ , aic é at 
Vinton W. _Mason, Prop., Cambridge A, Mass. sniey | = LEARN to Shoot, 1 Accurately: - What guns to b 
SETTERS, English and German Short Hair MALE Rabbit Hound—2 years old, medium size, why and where: correct firearms cleaning and 
: pointers, America’s finest breeding registered. fast, true steady trailer, good router, stay until shot care: gunsmithing, gun remodeling. etc. Send 
i Easy budget plan. Young stock to trained dogs, | or holed. Not man or gun shy. Picture, reference. nine cents in stamps for sample copy The Amer- 
M shipped on approval. Photos and list 10c. Furcht $15.00, 10 days trial. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. ican Rifleman, exclusively about guns of 
{ Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature kinds. National Rifle Ass’n., 1603 Rhode Island 
GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
crats of Dogdom. Hunters, retrievers, the ideal $18.00—Pair Rabbit Hounds, Redbone-Bluetick SPORTING | Peep Sights for Krag and Enfield. 
dogs for Pheasants and Grouse. Youngsters for breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast, $1.50. Elevation, windage. Easily mounted 
sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. true, steady trailers, 2 years old, no relation, stay Satisfaction or money refunded. Ernest R 
BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter puppies. grown dogs, | until shot or holed. $18.00—Ten days trial to | 356-7th., Elyria, O. 
some trained. Championship breeding. Skyline please. Bank reference, picture furnished. Leon SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
Kennels, Bergen, N Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. leather belts, holsters, gun cases and other 
IRISH Setter pups, whelped April 2nd. Eligible. PAIR Coon Hounds $165.00. Setters, Pointers. sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., Port- 
Oscar Proctor, Ethel, Miss. land, Ore. 





America’s best known hunting strain. $15.00 to : ° hel, M 
YANKEE reloading tc tools, bullet molds, sw: swaging 


$25.00. 8S. L. Taylor, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

GERMAN Shorthair and Drahthaar Pointers. Fin- Fy eo BEACLES LES ath | dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 

est importations. Mangold’s, Bennington, Neb. —_ cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 7 

CHOICE Pointers. Distemper and rabies immune. THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups. eagle pups. Very TELESCOPES, Microscopes, Binoculars; 1939 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 











Raised, trained by me. Dr. W. Belding, Pigeon, Mich. on al w * . D 
POINTERS: Females $12.50, Males $15.00 up. | BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star | 27th Street, New York. a 
Papers. Garthwaite’s, Coopersville, Mich. _Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. USED guns. All kinds. Bought, sold, exchanged 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training, Grouse, REGISTERED Beagle Pups; Bred to hunt. Hope- List free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Mé 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. _well Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. es i _ | GUNSMITH, Ventilated Ribs, Reblueing, Restock 
GERMAN Shorthairs. Best Breeding. Puppies. Or- | BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial. Guy ing. W. C. Powley, Mifflintown, Pa. 

chard Farm Kennel, Paul Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. SEND 10c for list 100 used guns. . Fraysetl s, 





Willmar, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL Gordon Setter pups. Champion TRAINED Beagles, longeared started pups. Pup- 

















stock. Howard Trout, Pottstown, Pa. pies. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 

SACRIFICE: Registered Pointers, Setters, Cock- BEAGLES, broken. Choice puppies. Starters. 

er Spaniels. Puppies $10.00. List free. Robert _Trial. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. _= 

Fry, t. Vernon, Il. ee —— HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows ar - 

IRISH Setters, Aristocrats of Dogdom. Weiser | AIREDALES rN | Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with cata! 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10 Ye 


_Kennels, V Weiser, _ Idaho. 
— en OORANG Airdale all-round dogs and puppies, rows fo alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- 
$20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by mail only. gy — } L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, 


= HO UN DS F Sportsmen’s Service, B9, LaRue, Oo. 
COON Hunters—I am The Champion Coon Hunter AIREDALES Supreme: Thirty years breeding ARCHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew 
ot Kentucky. Caught 105 last season. Offer you utility stock. Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Calif. country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 19 
male coon hound, 4 years old, Bluetick and Red- , Onyx St., Eugene, Ore. 


bone breeding, large size, open trailer, good nose, | MISCE NEOUS DOCS 8 | TARGET Archery with Larry Hughes. Profes- 
y 200 ft $12.00. Bailey 


fast, true trailer, solid true tree barker, wide — 1 16 ie 
; < a SPORTSMEN: 20 ointers, Setters, Straight siona mm movie. 
hunter, either hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Films, 1651 Cosmo, Hollywood 




































toc 5.00 2 ays € ank - : aaa “eat 
ones. Searanies usquey beak’ it ot pleut. Pe. Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting 
tures of myself and catch furnished. J. N. Ryan, Kennels, Ramsey, Il. Catalogue free. , wig book, 50c. Chester 
Murray, Ky . IMPORTED Drahthaars. Perfect ‘all-purpose’ | Brown, 617 South State, Chicago ; 
PUPPYTIME! Olid fashioned cold nosed, long- | ,funting dogs. land or water. Pups. Drahthaar FEATHERING Tools $1.00.- Bows, arrows, 5 
eared Black Buglers. Studs, bitches, puppies. menneis, terman, Neb. 7 _ plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, M 
Catalog dime. Earl Gossett, Bannock, O. REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox- ; , ™ — 
COON Hunters—I am not the Champion Hunter BT nT ie ene: Wie: Oe. Bl R DS fa i 
of Kentucky, but I am one of the old reliable SELLING all Chow puppies. atrons, studs. s— — ata l.._.inote 
that never fails to get the limit every season, Various ages, colors. Nicklis, Arvada, Colo. PHEASANTS_Common or Omamental_sh et 
caught 43 last season. Have Male Coonhourfd, 4 REGISTERED coach puppies. $25.00 each. Kane and list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 1!!! 
Ee? ee ceneee hese. — ae Kennels, Leland, Ill. PEAFOWL, Swans. Pheasants. Wild Turkeys 
ric », goo vo " ast, r: eee ae —_ — a = 4 4 =§s 8s, asa s, 
hunts and trees coons in mountaine or owimming CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups. Regal Geese, Ducks, Bantams, Pigeons, Breeders 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. Young Stock. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa 





water, absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. - no 
$15.00—Ten days trial. Write for Bank reference a also bull pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb VIRGINIA Bobwhite: eggs, chicks, coveys. D. V 
and picture of catch. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. Tonn, Dallas, Tex. Chadwick, Duncrusen, Portsmouth, Va. 
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PHF ASANTS—My hobby. Surplus stock and eggs 
priced right. 14 varieties. Price list. Turkeyfoot, 
Wauseon, Ohio. ia 

BOBWHITE Quail eggs. Twenty _ Dollars, Hun- 
dred. Guaranteed. Piasa Game Farm, 246 Nine- 
teenth St., Alton, IIL. : 
MONGOL IAN Ringneck Pheasants. Now booking 
orders for fall delivery. Larry Stipe, McConnells- 
bur Pa. 

CHUKAR Partridge 
Y g birds soon. 

Griftin, Ga. — 
GAME and Ornamental Birds. Lawrence N. Tay- 
lor, Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 


FINE young Chukars now ready for delivery. 


Foothills ills Quail Farm, Bould Farm, Boulder, Colow 


FUR AND CAME FUR AND CAME ANIMALS a 5 


i Sale: Fox pups. le: Fox pups. Silver, | fifty ‘dollars. Reds, 
fivedollarseach. Ingemar Peterson, Vergas, Minn. 


OFFERING finest Mink “obtainable. Literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. 


DARK Mink Yukons, Quebecs, $20.00. Inspection 
allowed. Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, Iowa. 


YUKON Mink, Pelt-Show records. Reasonable 
prices. Acme Mink Farm, Box 20, Veradale, Wash. 


FINE Pure Yukon and Eastern mink. Elbert 
Bantz, 


Albany, Ind. 


BL _» SPORTING GOODS «. 2 


UNDERWATER swimming Goggles—Face Mask 
goggles $4.75 and Water pressure controlled 
glasses $3.50. For spear fishing and Marine Ob- 
servation. W. T. Belz, Opticians, 2 E. 44 St., N.Y.C. 
FREE Fishing- -Camping Catalog. Moccasins, Shoes, 
Clothing, Fishing Tackle, Gun Cases, etc. Nichols 
Corp., Yarmouth, Me. 


TRAPPING 
camping equip- 


COMPLETE trapping, hunting, 
ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. Catalog 
free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 


ZA BOATS AND CAMPING 

~ EQUIPMENT f, 
BOAT ae and full size paper patterns, low 
priced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, out- 
board boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
tect. 10¢c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 
Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ELECTRIC outboard from old automobile gen- 
erator operates with car battery. Smooth, quiet. 
Plans 10c. LeJay Mfg., 593 LeJay Bidg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. am 
— 16’ rowboat. Blueprints 30c. 
Box-51M, Detroit, Mich. 
WoL VERINE Knockdown Boats $19.75 complete. 
Write Wagemaker Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
SACRIFICE: Neptune; Champion motors. Trades. 
$15.00 up. Motors, Janesville, Wis. 


MAKE 12’ Rowboat. | Blueprints 30c. 
Box 51- -M, Detroit, } Mich 


— FISHING TACKLE “SS j 


pan ~Make a fine rod | in only o one 
evening with our special materials. No tools or 
experience necessary. Free instructive catalogue 
of Quality fly and rod materials. Culver Lures 
Company, 4538 Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
VARIETY of 7 artificial lures for $1.00. Includes 
casting plugs, crawdad, casting spoons, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sportsman's Bargain 
House. Bridgeport, Ohio. 

QUALITY Fiytying Materials. Wide 
reasonable prices. Free catalog. E. 

Jay Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 
106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 
SPECIAL! 8 Assorted Standard 
Real Floaters! Mac Crosson, Box 14 
Station, N. Y. 

FLY Fisherman: 
ers, One Dollar. Wonderful results. 
Senger, Oconto, Wis. 

SAVE! Wholesale imported fiy material, 
catalog 5c. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 
FREE, 1939 Catalog. Finest flytying materials and 
tools Rockland TackleShop, Hillburn, N. Y., BoxO. 
SIX “weighted ‘casting spinners for bass, one dol- 
lar. E. J. Knechtges, Grafton, Ohio. 

FREE catalog. Superior  Fiytying material. 
Moderately priced. JohnSteele, Hillburn, New York. 


MATER IALS, instructions for ten Bucktail or 
Hackle Flies, $.40. TrumanCrocker, Glenwood, Ore. 


TWELVE Bivisible Driflies and Tapered Leader 
$1.00 Free catalog. Van’ sFlyCo., Gladstone, Mich. 


SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 


OF 


RUGS —Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
quiger Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 roadway, Denver, Colo. 


‘“TAXIDERMIST’S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 
Magazine. Valuable time-saving, 


profit-making 
Taxi: dermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade 
secrets. full page photographs. Three latest issues 
25c. Modern, Greenfield Center, N. Y. 





¢ and Bobwhite 
Forest Hill 


Quail « eggs. 
Game Preserve, 

















~ Weesho-Uco, 








Weesho-Uco, 


selection, 
Hille, 2908 


Dryflies, $1.00. 
Wall St. 


in: Seven famous bucktail stream- 
Frank Mes- 


, hook, 
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TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado, 
PRICES Slashed! New 36-page 1939 Supply Cata- 
logue Free. New items. New ideas. Postcard 
brings yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers, Miami 
Beach, Fila. 


STEER Horns for sale. Seven feet 
polished and mounted. Photo for stamp. 
Bertillion, Mineola, Tex. 

GLASS Eyes, Taxidermists’, Furriers’ 
Big Catalog Free. Elwood Company, 
Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

DUCK Decoy Glass Eyes. Taxidermy 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 


FINE deerskin gloves made. C. K. Wood, ¢ 


Johnstown, N. 
wat DECOYS 
Duck, 


WING Flapping Decoys: 
Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, 


CORK duck, Goose decoys. Save half! 
Herter’s, Waseca, Minn. 


spread, 
Lee 


Supplies. 
225 Smith 


supplies. 


Gloves, 








Crows. 


~ Catalog. 








AMERICA’S handiest light trailer. Backs as easy 
as it goes forward. Used for every purpose. 800 
Ib. capacity. Particulars free. Economy Trailer 
Co., Sedan, Kan. 

TRAILER Headquarters. New, Used, 
Trade. Terms. Selihorns, , Lansing, Mich 

pi; CAMERAS 
Is AND PHOTO Sd 8135 


NEW free photography book now ready. Lists 
and illustrates hundreds of sensational new and 
used bargains plus valuable information on 
modern photographic methods, high-speed minia- 
ture candid cameras, precision lenses, night equip- 
ment, enlargers, darkroom equipment, movie 
cameras, screens, etc. Money-back guarantee 
Liberal trade-in allowance on your old equipment 
Get Free Book Today. Write Central Camera Co., 
Dept. 8G, 230 South ‘Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


IMMEDIATE service! Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or 
two plain enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Special: Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
given with every 25c worth Kodak finishing. Any 
36 exposure, 35 mm. film fine-grain developed 
and each good negative enlarged to 3x4 prints 
for only $1.00. 3x4 reprints, 4c each. One day 
service. Details and mailers Free on request 
American Studios, Dept. 19, Lacrosse, Wis. 
Films developed and printed by exclusive Sparkl- 
Tone process in studios with 23 years experience 
6 or 8-exposure rolls, 25c. Work done by studio 
experts and guaranteed. Send cash with rolls 
Professional Studios, Dept. 6, P. O. Box 412 
Rochester, N. Y.—‘‘The world’s photographic 
center.’’ 

MAKE money in in photography. ~ Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Common school education 
sufficient. Interesting booklet and requirements 
free. American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 1281, Chicago. 


THE Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of 
two beautiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin 
Reprints 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-6, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CAMERA roll developed and 2 Deep View Prints 
of each exposure, 25c. 35mm fine grain, and 
36 3%x4% glossy enlargements, $1.25. Immedi- 
ate Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Photolab 
Box 5544, Chicago, Dept. AA. 

SIXTEEN | Sparkling Lifetime Prints and 2 beau 
tiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
veloped, 25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100 
$1.00. Prompt, careful. Lifetone Studios, F-39 
Des Moines, Iowa 
ROLLS developed, 
ment coupon 25c. 
prints 2%c. Jones Studios, 
*‘Where the West Begins.’’ 
GENERA Film for all movie cameras. 100 feet 
8mm, $1.00; double, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35. Sample 
for stamp. Processing Powders, Outfits. Fro- 
maders, Davenport, Iowa. 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
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Rent, 


“two sets prints plus eniarge- 
Reprints 3c. Over 19 re- 
Davenport, Iowa. 

2-12 


“deckle-edge prints 
only 25c. Illus- 
Ideal Photos, 


Photos. Professional 
and free enlargement each roll, 
trated price-list free. Write today. 
Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 

ROLLS Developed. Eight 
two double- es professional enlargements 
25c. Fast Service. Lake Photo, D-72, LaCrosse, Wis 
QU ICK efficient film processing 8mm, 16mm 
Dufay color Filmex Laboratories, 549 W 
Washington 8St., 


sparkling prints and 


Chicago, Til 


ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, _Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 


ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 

ROLL developed, 2 prints each negative 25c. 
Enlargement coupon. Willard Studios, Box 
3536-H, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
od with remittance to Classified Dept., 
Ave., New York City. 


A | 
Owl, 
Ill. 
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New advertisers are requested to 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
SEPTEMBER issue closes JULY 18th. 


DEVELOPED, Printed, 2 enlargements. 
_Fotoservice, 1942 Marlow, Toledo, Ohio. 
ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Smart Photo, Winona, Minn. 

LARJAGRAPH Finishing. Five 5x7 enlargements 
25c. Cardinal Photos, Summit, N. J. 

8 PLEASING Velox prints, 2 Enlargements 25¢ 
_coin. Please UD Film _Service, La _Crosse, oer 
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BEAUTIFUL , Catalogue 1 10c. 12 areca 
Spearpoint, Birdpoint, Pipestone $1.00. Peace- 
pipes, Tomahawks, Folsoms, Bannerstones, Dis- 
coidals, Curiosities, Antiques, Firearms. Museum, 
Rutland, Ii. 

INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 —wy rs arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, 


u ovilees GAMES. MAGIC 2 


604 page “page 1940 ¢ c atalog, 4 4000 illustrations, — illustrations, 7000 
novelties, sporting goods, hobby kits, bargain 
cameras, optical goods, watches, luck jewelry, 
knives, rifles, revolvers, movie projectors, books, 
musical instruments, radio novelties, puzzles, 
joke goods, magic, auto novelties, bicycle novel- 
ties, etc. ies, ete. 3c. . Johnson Smith, Johnson Smith, Dept. 180, D 180, Detroit. 


(ELECTS 


MEN—Women. Commence $105—$175 month. 
8. Government jobs. Prepare immediately 


Get U. 
at home for next examinations. Full particulars, 
sure. Franklin 





list positions, Free. Write today 
Institute, Dept. N47, Rochester, N. 
FOREST jobs available, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service, A-17, Denver, Colo. 

STAMP COLLECTING 

PHIL [LATELIC “Bulletin free. Full 

Gage, Arcade, Pasadena, Calif. 
25 Pictorials Including U. 8. 15c with aj approvals. 
Cowles 755 Anderson, Grantwood, N. J. 


4 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALARIED Positions $2,500 to $15,000. Our ed 
fidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you 
for high salaried executive positions at moderate 
cost; if you have earned $2,500 or more, can 
prove it, write for valuable information. No. 45, 
Executive's Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
YOUR own local shoe business. Free outfit starts 
you! Bonus shoes given. 200 styles. Big advance 
commissions Experience unnecessary. Tanners 
Shoes 421 Boston, Mass. 


| za r gr, PROPERTIES FOR SALE sory T 


DUCK Cabin, See Bay, é Michigan. . Com- 
pletely equipped Private approach. Quarters for 
eight hunters. Twelve Hundred Dollars. Address 
Tyler-Lowery, Bay City, Mich. 

FARM BARGAINS, Many states; big 
Free. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. 
BEAUTIFUL Hunting-Fishing 
Summer Home $1500.00, 
Terms. Tom Fisher, Arcade, N. Y. 

FOR Sale: 140 acres, lake, woods, low ground, 
marl. Good fishing and hunting. Address Box 334, 
Jonesville, Mich 


PATENTS 

Write for new Free Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary informa- 
tion. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 690-T Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 

HAVE you a sound 
patented or unpatented? If so, 
Institute of American Inventors, 
Washington, D. C 

WATSON E. Coleman, registered 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. 
references. Best results _Booklet free. 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 


25 


Yachting from back yard “of ‘15 ac. 
Fruit Farm in beautiful Oregon, 40 miles from 
Portland, 75 miles Ocean Beaches, 2 miles Post 
Office. Write to owner, A. G. Sulak, 2435 Lorentz 
Place, Seattle, Wash 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
DIVORCES: No publicity. American Attorney. 
Information, Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 
JUMPING Beans, New Crop. $1.00 Hundred, 
$6.00 Thousand. Hilario Cavazos, Laredo, Tex. 


READERS X CWA : 


BEAUTIFUL Winchester 38 over and under worth 
$75.00 for Granger fly rod 

ABOVE is an ad for only $3.60 that makes 
wishes come true and gives two sportsmen what 
they want 

USE Outdoor Life’s Readers Xchange for swap- 
ping what you don’t want for what you do want. 
Exchange camera for gun, guitar for tackle, dog 
for binoculars—or what? See rates for Readers 
Xchange listed at top of these pages. 


| of bargains. 


“atalog 
¥. City. 
camp, 
cash, 


complete 
Potter Co., Pa., 


ase 
INVENTORS 


practical invention for sale, 
write Chartered 
Dept. 10-B, 


Patent Attor- 
Cc. Highest 
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Game Gimmicks <2... 


WHEN CANVASBACK DUCKS Are IN 
THE PINK, THEIR EYES SHINE RUBY-RED; 
WHEN THEIR CIRCULATION IS POOR, THEIR 
EYES FADE TO YELLOW’ A HEALTHY DUCK 
SINKS LOW IN THE WATER, TAIL TOUCHING; 
AN UNHEALTHY ONE 
RIDES AS SHOWN. 
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A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 1S THAT THE 
POLAR BEAR swims ENTIRELY WITH ITS “Sq 
FORELEGS, THE HIND ONES BEING WELL DOWN 
IN THE WATER ? IT 1S THE ONLY 
QUADRUPER KNOWN TO SWIM 
IN THIS WAY / - 








THE SLY SETTING-HEN PARTRIDGE TOSSES LEAVES 






Tue Dempsevs oF THE SEA- SWORDFISH-DO 
DELIGERATELY ATTACK THEIR ASSAILANTS ONE 
VESSEL WAS sTRuCK 20 times / 





THE EGGS WHEN SHE SNEAKS OUT OF HER NEST? 











OVER HER SHOULDERS ONTO HER BACK. THESE COVER 











SOMETIMES SWORDFISH MAKE UNPROVOKED 
ASSAULTS, AND HAVE PENETRATED TRIPLE 
TIMBERS OF TOUGH WOOD / 














CONSPICUOUS THOUGH IT IS, THE FAMOUS 
SUNAPEE GOLDEN TROUT, ABORIGINAL 
TO THE COLD, 100-FOOT PEPTHS OF 
SUNAPEE LAKE, N.H. ESCAPED ALL NOTICE 
FOR YEARS. IT WAS NOT KNOWN BY NAME 
OR PESCRIPTION UNTIL 1888/7 






EVER PIN THE DONKEY'S 
TAIL.ON HIS NOSE? WELL, 
DAME NATURE HAS PINNED 
A TAIL ON THE WRONG €ND OF 
OUR MOOSE-— UNDER His 
THROAT/ ONE COW MOOSE 
HAD SUCH A STRIP OF 
HAIR-COVERED SKIN 38 INCHES 
LONG, AND NOBODY KNOWS ITS USE? 
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man’s library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and tly cast- 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them" gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting” 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 
streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as 
the side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spin- 
ner, dry fly and other special lures. The best 
methods of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish 
are handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of fleld repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c 
postpaid, 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit- 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man- 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cook- 
ery. 64 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid. 


Single (opies 





Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
Stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25¢ each for single copies in lots of less than five. 


Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 


CHWS 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. | is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
tind all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting."’ 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid, 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct ride and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces 
sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post 
paid. 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
.22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita 
tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every cali 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Also latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are, 88 pages and cover, 25c postpaid 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


—------—-------- 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 89 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 


Fishing Facts Fly Casting 
Bait Casting Campers Manual 






for which please send me 


Wing Shooting Shooting Facts 
Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Bass 





Now...circus folks, too, are 
comparing cigarettes 


this strikingly convincing way... 


_ ‘em burn,” is the advice smart 
smokers are giving on cigarettes these 
days. At the right, aerial ace Everett White of 
the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus 
proves that one leading cigarette burns s/owe 
than other brands. The winning brand is Everyone watches Everett White, the daring aerialist 
C-A-M-E-L! Camel's big advantage is in its (center), intently, as Camels win in his cigarette test. 
costlier tobaccos, expertly blended in a ciga- He remarks: “Camel smokers know Camels smoke 


rette made to burn s/owly, completely! COOLER and MILDER. And any smoker can see one 


, “i thy | 4 ; , a 4 
R , @ Bree of cclentiats made this in- reason why! Look how much slower that Camel 


teresting laboratory test on a bigger scale. 
16 of the largest-selling cigarette brands 
were tested impartially. CAMELS BURNED 
25% SLOWER THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 15 OTHER OF THE LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS TESTED—-SLOWER THAN ANY OF 
THEM. (Camels were remarkably consistent. 
Cigarettes of some brands smoked twice as 
fast as others right from the same pack.) IN 
THE SAME TEST, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH 
FAR LONGER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME 
FOR ALL THE OTHER BRANDS. 


burns! And, say, notice how the Camel ash stays on /” 


Camel is the cigarette of costlier tobaccos... 
always slow-burning, cool, mild, with a de- 
lightfal taste! 


F you feel that life owes you a little 

more fun, try a cigarette made with 
costlier tobaccos...a Camel! See how 
Camel's delightful fragrance and taste 
can brighten you up. Camels are amaz- 
ingly mild. Cool...easy on your throat 
... really a matchless blend. 


Camels have more tobacco by 
weight than the average of the 15 
other brands tested. Besides, by 
burning 25% slower than the 
average of the 15 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested — 
Camel's slower burning (com- slower than any of them— 
pared to the average time of the Camels give you the equivatent 


15 other brands rested) gives you pac 
the equivalent of 5 extra smokes FS Gee SOR, Oe ” 


per pack! You economize while 
enjoying smoking pleasure at 
its best! 


Camels give you even more for your money when you count in Camel's finer, more 
expensive tobaccos. Buy shrewdly! Buy Camels...America’s first choice for a luxury 


smoke every smoker can afford! 


Copyright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


§ AM 0 | Pes CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
-_ PENNY FOR PENNY YOUR BEST CIGARETTE BUY 





